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l^REFATORY EPISTLE 



TO 



William stevens, esqw ' 



lit DEAR ^RI£NII> 

J HE \rork8 of the late BisHop Hoitie kre in mady hands^ and 
^viil be in many more^ No reader of any judgment can pr<|Geed 
far into them^ without discovering^ that the author was a persoa 
of eminence for his learnings eloquence, and piety ; with as much 
wity and force of expression, as were consistent with a temper so 
much Corrected and sweetened by devotion. 

To all those who are pleased and edified by his Wrhings^ somd 
account of his life and conversation will be interesting. They 
will naturally wish to hear what passed between such a man and 
the world in which he lived. You and I, who knew him so well 
and loved him so much, may be suspected of partiality to his me<* 
mory \ but we have unexceptionable testimony to the greatness 
and importance of his character. While we were under the first 
impressions of our grief for the loss of him, a person of high dts« 
tinction^ who was intimate with him fof many years, declared to 
you and to me, that he verily believed him to have been the best 
man he coer knew. Soon after the late Earl of Guildford was 
made Chancellor of the University of Oxford, another great man^ 
who was allowed to be an excellent judge of the weight and wit 
of conversation, recommended Dr. Home^ who wad then vice- 
chancellor, to him in the following terms ; '' My Lord, I question 
'' whether you know your vice-chancellor so well as you ought; 
^' When you are next at Oxford, go and dine with him ; and, when 
'' you have done this once> I need not ask you to do it again • 
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To fPltUam Steoens^ Esq. 3 

jnAn of bis time, whoise fiincj^ as a writer^ was briglit enough, 
whose skill, as an interpreter, was deep enough, and whose heart, 
as a moralist, was pure enough to liave made him the author of 
that little work. His Female Character, as it stands in the set* 
mon above-mentioned, now printed in his foiH-tli volume, dii^k^g 
so much judgment in discriminating, such gentle benevolence of 
heart, and so i|i.ucU.of the elegance of a polished understanding, in 
describing and doing justice to the sex ; that every sensible and 
virtuous woman, who shall read and consider that singular dis- 
course, will bless his memory to the end of the world. 

While we ^eak of those writings which are known to the pub- 
lic, you and I cannot forget his readiness and excellence m wri-» 
ting letters ; in which employment he always took delight from 
his earliest youth ; and never failed to entertain or instruct his 
correspondents. His mind had so much to communicate, ^d 
his words were so natural and lively, that I rank some of his let-^ 
ters among the most valuable productions of the kind. I have 
therefore reason to .rejoice, that, amidst all my interruptions and 
removalsvl hav/s preserved more than a hundred of them ; in re- 
viewing of which I find many observations on the subjects of Re* 
ligion. Learning, Politics, Manners, Sec. which are equally ia« 
st) uctive and entertaining ; and would certainly be so esteemed, 
if they were communicated to th^ world ; at least, to the better 
part of it : for thci'e were very fevir occurrences or transactions of 
any importance, either in the church, or the state, or the literary 
world, that escaped his observation ; and in several of them he 
took an active part. But in familiar letters, not intended for the 
public eye (as none of his ever were) and suggested by the inci- 
dents of the time, some of them trivial and domestic, there will 
be of course many passages of less dignity than will entitle them 
to publication : yet, upon ihe wholte, I am satisfied that a very 
nset'ul selection might be made out of them ; and I will not des- 
pair of making it myself at some future opportunity *. 

From an early acquaintance with Greek and Latin authors, 
and the gift of a lively imagination, he addicted himself to poetry ; 

♦ In the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1793, p. 688, 1 thr€?w out a letter 

o.f Bi»t(op Morne, as a tpecimen both of the st^le and of the usual <iubjf:cts of his 

epistolary MTritings. It was the first that came to hand on opening a large ^jarcel of 

'ih'jm : and I may leave every reader to judge whether that letter be not curioa% 

ajtd important. Compared wiUi the preiient times, it seems propheticaL 
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4 A Prefatory Epistle 

and some of his productions have been deservedly admired. But 
his studies were so soon turned from the treasures of classical wit 

. to the sources of christian wisdom^ that all his poetry is either 
upon sacred subjects, or upon a common subject applied to some 
sacked use ; so th^t a pious reader will be sure to gain something 
by every poetical effort of his mind. And let me not omit ano- 

. ther remarkable trak of his character. You can be a witness 
with me, and so could m»ny others who were used to hi» company, 
that few souls were ever more susceptible than his of the charms 
of music, especially the sacred music of the church : at the hear- 
insf of which, his countenance was illimiinated : as if he had been, 
favoured with impressions beyond those of . other men ; as if 
heaveiJy vision had been superadded to earthly devotion. He 
V therefore accounted it a peculiar happiness of his life, that, from 
tlie age of twenty years, he was constantly gratified with the ser-p 
■vice of a choir ; at Magdalen College, at Canterbury, and at Nor- 
wich. His lot was cast by Providence amidst the sweets of 
cloystered retirement, and the daily use of divine harmony ; for 
^ tlje enjoyment of both which he was fraxued by nature, and formed 
by a religious education. Upon the whole I never knew a person,, 
in whom those beautiful lines erf Milton*, of which he was ai 

<rreat admirer,^ were more exactly verified : 

• 

' Bat kt my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloyster's pale ;. 

And love the high embower'd roof 

With antique pillars massy proof; 

And storied windows richly di^lit^ 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ l)low^ 

To the full voic'd quire below ; 

in service high, and anthems clear. 

As may, with sweetness through mine ear^ . 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
f And bring all iieav'n before my eyes. 

You, who are so perfectly acquainted with the discourse de- 
livered at Cattterbury, 1784, when the new organ was opened iii 
,.the great churchy may guess how refined his raptures were: by 
what he has there said, it may be known what he felt. And I 

* la- the II Fcnieron^ 



To IfiUiam Stevens, Esq. S 

<kn assure you ferther, he was so eawest in this subject, that he 
took the pains to extract, in his ^wi^i hand writing, all the matter 
that is most observable and useful in the live quart© volumes of 
Sir John Hawkins upon music- I find among his papers this 
curious abridgment, which is made with critical taste and dis- 
cernment. 

But his greatest affection being to the science of divinity, he 
tvould tliere of consequence- make the greatest improvements ; 
and tliere the world will find tliemselv«s most obliged ^to him. 
No considerable progress, no improvem«nt in any science, caa 
be expected, unless it be beloved for its own sake. How tliis can 
happen in divinity, all men may not'be able to see : but it is pos- 
fiible for the eye of tlie understanding to be as truly delighted with 
a sight of the divine wisdom in the great ceconomy of redemption . 
and revelation, as for the ey« of the astronomer to take pleasure 
in observing the lights of heaven, or the naturalist in exploring 
and collecting, perhaps at the hazard of his life, the treasures of 
Ihe natural creation. What I here say will be best understood by 
"those, who know what affection, what animation, is found in the 
first wrUei-s of the christian church ; with what delight they dwell 
upon ihe wonders of the christian plan, and" comment upon the 
peculiar wisdom of the ward of God. To the best writers of the 
best ages he put himself to school very early, and profited by them 
jjo much, that 1 hope no injustice will be done to their memory, 
if 1 think he has in some respects improved upon his teachers. 

A man with such talents, and such a temper, must have been 
-generally beloved and admired; which he was almost universally ; 
the exceptions being so few, as vvould barely suffice to exempt 
him from that woe of the Gospel, which is pronounced against 
the favourites of the world. But his undisguised attachment to 
the doctrines of the Church of England, whida are still, and, we 
hope, ever wiU be, of the oid JmhioUy wouJd necessarily expose 
him to the unmannerly censures of some, and the frigid commen* 
dations of others, which are sometimes of worse effect than open 
scandal. But he never appeared to be hurt by any thing of this , 
sort that happened to hini. An anonymous pamphlet, which the 
public gave to the late Dr. Kennicott, attacked him very severely; 
and soon received an answer from liim ; which, though very close 
and strong, was . the answer of a wise and temperate man. He 
also, in bis Jturn^ not foi^eeing jso much benefit to the Scripturesj 
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2B some ethers did, from Dr. Kennicott's plan for collating 
Hebi^w manuscripts, asd correcting the Hebrew text, wrote 
against that undertaking; expressing his objections and suspicions, 
and giving his name to the world, without any fear or reserve. 
But so it came t<it^p'ass, from the moderation and farther experi- 
ence of both the parties, that^ though their acquaintance began in 
hostility, they at length contracted a friendship for each other, 
which brought on an interchange of every kind office between 
theni and lasted to the end of their lives^ and is now subsisting 
lyetween their families. To all men of learning, who mean well 
to the cause of truth and piety, while they are warmly opposing 
one another, may their example be a lasting admonition ! But let 
not this observation be carried farther than it will go: 



Nod ut 



Serpentes avibus gerainenturj tigribus agni. 

b^ hii intercourse with his own family, w bile the treasures of 
his mind afforded theinjeme daily opportnnities6f improvement^ 
the sweetness of his hutS>uF was to them a perennial fountain of 
entertainment. He had the rare- and happy talent of disarming 
all the little vexatious incidwfts of life of theii* power to molest, 
by giving them some unexpected turn.- And occurrences of a 
more serious nature, even some of a frightful aspect, wei^e treated 
by him with the like ease and pleasantry ; of which I could give 
some remarkable instances. , 

Surely, the life of such a man as this ought not to be forgotten. 
You and I, who saw and heard so much of it, shall, I trust, never 
recollect it without being the better for it : and, if we can succeed 
in shewing it so truly to the world, that they also may be the bet- 
tor for it, we shall do them an acceptably service. I have heard it 
said, and I was a little discouraged by it, that Dr. Home was a 
person, whose life was not productive of events considerable 
enough to furnish matter for a history. But they, who judge 
thus, have taken but a supei-ficial view of human life ; and Ho not 
rightly measure the importance of the different events which hap- 
■pen to different sorts of men. Dr. Horne, I must allow, was no 
circumnavigator: he neither sailed with Drake, Anson, nor 
Cooke ; but he was a man, whose mind surveyed the intellectua 
worlds aiKi iNroiight home from thence many excellent ob^rva- 

6 



To JViUiam Stecons^ Esq. 7 

tions for the benefit of his native' country. He was no military 
commander ; he took ltd cities ; he cottquered no countries ; but 
he spent his life in subduing his passions^ and in teaching us how 
to do the same. He fought no battles by land or by sea ; but ho 
oppo^d the enemies of God and his truths and obtained some 
victories which are worthy to be recorded. He was no priine 
minister to any earthly polelitate ; but he was a ministpr to the 
King of Heaven and Earth : an oiSce at least as useful to man- 
kind^ and in the administration of which no minister tcT any 
earthly king ever exceefded liim in zeal and fidelity. He made 
no splendid discoveries in natural histoi^ ; but he did what was 
better : he applied universal nature to the iiQpto>vement of tiiib 
mind> and tlie illustration of heavenly dacjtijnes. I call thesi$ 
events: not such as make a great noise au4 sig^nfy little; but 
such as are little celebrated^ and of great significati'tn,. Th^ 
same difference is found .betvveen Dr. Home and some otheJf 
men who have been the subject of history, as between the life of 
the bee^ and that of the wasp or hornet. The. latter may- boai^ 
of their encreachipents and depredatic|is^ and value thenvseives oo 
being a plague and a terror to mankind. But let it rathenbe my 
amusement to follow and observe the motions of the. bee. Her 
journies are alway3 pleasant ; the objects of her attention ar^ 
beautiful to the eye, and siie passes none of them over without 
examining \shat is to be extracted from* them : her workman^ 
ship is admirable ; her ^economy is a lesson of wisdom to the 
world : she may be accounted little among them thatjiy, but the 
fruit of her labour is the chief of sweet things. 

You know, sir, to what interruptions my life has been sub* 
ject for thirty years past, and there is some tender ground before 
us, on which I am to tread as lightly as trutu wilt permit; you 
will pardon me therefore if my progress hath not been so quick as 
you could liave wished; and believe me to be, aj I have long 
been. 

Dear Sir, • 

Your most affectionate and 
obliged humble servant,. 



WILLIAM J0NE3. 
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TO THE 
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XN j^ublishing the Memoirs of the Life of Bishop Horne^ my 
intention was only to give a true idea of that good man^ as it pre- 
sented itself to my memory and affections; and to produce an 
edifying bool^^ rather than a formal history. I flatter myself it 
basdone some good; and I hope it may do more. If any offence 
has been given, I can only say it was no part of my plan : but it is 
a common fault with plain Christians^ who know little of the 
vrorld, to tell more truth than is wanted ; and they have nothing 
left but a good conscience to support th^ni under the mistake. 

Some few exceptions have been made to the performance by 
little cavillers, which are not worth mentioning : but I brought 
myself into 'the most serious difficulty of all, by representing 
Bishop Horn© as an Hutcliinsonian ; which thing (it seems) 
ought not to have been done ; as it was strongly suggested to me, 
from the late learned Doctor Farmer, while my work was in hand. 
On this matter I beg leave to explain myself a little. I never 
said, nor did I ever think, that Bishop Horno owed every thing 
to HutchinsoHy or was his implicit follower. 1 knew the con-» 
trary : but this I will say, because I know it to be true, that he 
owed to him the heginning of his extensive knowledge ; for such 
a beginning as he made placed him on a new spot of high ground ; 
from which he toojc all his prospects of religion and learning ; and 
saw thf^t whole road lying before him, which he afterwards pur-r 
sued, with so mi|ch pleasure to himself, and benefit to the world. 
This declaration, however clear it may be fo me, is more than^ 
3ome of my readers will be willing to admit, or able to bear, I 
perceive, by what has been written, that, if it cati be effected, 
fellftop liorn^ iQUst be takeii ^wq^ from the Hutchjusoni^ns i 
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or^ if that cannot be done^ bis cbaracter must not be^e^ too high; 
we must beware of exaggeration ; he must be represented as good 
and piouSy rather than zmse or great. This comes not from t^e 
truthy but from the times : and it is wh»t we must expect to hear, 
till the times shall alter^ and a few stum blingr blocks shall be re- 
moved out of the way. After what I had related, with so little 
disguise^ concerning the early studiei of Doctor Home, I could 
foresee that his character, excellent as it is, had a fiery trial te 
pass : I therefore prepared myself to see — what 1 have seen. 

But, while I heard some things wliich were unpleasant, I heard 
others, which gave me encouragement. For, though it was com- 
monly reported, that 1 had bestowed too many words uj^n a 
cause, which neither required nor deserved them, one of the 
wisest men of this age, who is an host of himself, wished I had said 
more ; it being a cause of which the world heard much, but kntm 
little, and wanted to know more. I shall take this opportunitj 
of satisfying their curiosity as faithfully as I can. 

But I find myself called upon, by. the way, to justify the 
Bishop against an unexpected accusation of a late author ; who 
charges him vf^h jancifaln^ess and presumption : for what reason, 
^nd with how much justice, learning, and judgment, we shall see 
presently ; and I am glad this second edition was deferred, because 
the delay has given me an opportunity of seeing some things, of 
iM^hich I ought not to be ignorant. 

In a View Biographical Dictionarj/, a life of Dotor Hortie is 
inserted ; the author of which speaks of him with as much cau- 
tion, as a man would handle hot coals. For what he is pleased 
to say of me, as a writer of Doctor Home's life, I am mucli 
obliged to liim ; and I thi^ it more than I deserve or desire ; 
but, £ should be false to the Biiihop's memory, were I to allow 
his account of him to be either just or true. He gives him the 
praise of b^ing a blameless m»ji ! (cold eoough I) when they, that 
have eyes to see, and judgment to dtsceni^ must discover him to 
be, both for matter and mannei:, one of the first orators and 
teachers this church can boast ; and that he ofte^ displays a rich 
vein of wit, rarely indeed to be found in a nqian of so much sweet- 
pess and good temper. What a poor figure does Priestley make 
in the hands of the Under-graduate ! j\nd the great philoso- 
pher, Hume, in the letter to Dk)ctor Adam Smith ! Where the 
}}ishop is reflected upon^ for being ^a Hutchinsonian, it is a]r 
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lowed, nevertheleaSj that he might be partly right in his natural 
philosophy ; though I do not understand the biographer s method 
of making it out ; and I question whether he understood it him- 
self. But then it is added, that " if he proceeded to a supposed 
*' analogy between material and immaterial things, and compared 
*' the agency of;the Son and Holy Ghost to that of light and 
'* air in the natural world; it will surely be thought, that he went 
^ upon very uncertain and fanciful, not to say, presumptuous 
*^ grounds." I thank him for speaking out. But is this true 
divinity? Is there then no analogy between things natural and 
dtt'iiie ? And have I been beating the air, and writing a volume, 
tb p^We and explain it, and demonstrate the gr^at use and value 
of it ; and has this author discovered at last, that there is no such 
ttring ? How mortifying is it to me to hear, that so much of the 
labour of my life has been thrown away ! This analogy, which 
tkt will not suifcr Bishop Home to suppose^ without beingya/ici- 
ful and presumptuous, has been admitted and insisted' upon, as 
plain and certain, by the best Divines of the 'Christian Church; 
^^6 used it, and admired J^ because they found it in the word of 
6*od': and it holds particularly in the two great objects of nature, 
air and light , where this modern divine, (for such 1 suppose him) 
cannot see it liimself, and will not permit us to see it without him. 
^as not the jpresence of the Divine Spirit, on the day of Pente- ^ 
cost, announced to the senses of men by the sound of a rushing, 
mighty wind?' Did, not our Saviour, in his discourse Mitk 
Nicodemus, illustrate the agency of the Divine Spirit by that of 
the natural f The wind bloweth where -it listeth, and thou 
liearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
fi7id whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the. Spint. 
Why did he communicate the Holy Ghost under the outward 
sign of breathing upon them, if no comparison is to ]be made 
between the sign and the thing signified ? The word inspiration, 
which is tlie act of the Holy Ghost, denotes a blowing or hjieath- 
ijag as of the air ; and the name Spirit is common to the natural 
air and to the Holy Ghost. What is the meaning of all this ? 
Does the word of God make comparisons, and put one thing for 
another ; and shall we say, there is no analogy or likeness ; that is, 
no sense nor propriety in the substitution ? That would indeed 
be presumptuous^ if not blasphemous : and the author would not 
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have entax3gled himself in this manner^ If he had not been fright* 
«ned ont of his wits at Hutchimomanism ! But after all. to those 
who search for it^ the analogy 'must instantly discover itself; and 
it hath been pointed out to us without reserve by a Divine of the 
old school^ Bishop Andrez&s ; who was in no fear of being called 
to an account for it by the learned of that age. In his first dis- 
coui^se^ on the descent of the Holy Ghost, he has these words :s 
The wind^ which is here the type of the Holy Ghost,, doth of all. 
creat!ires best express it : for, of all bodily things, it i^ the least 
bodily, and even iu visible, as a Spirit is. It is mig/ityj or vio-. 
lent ; seemingly of little force, and yej; of the, greajtest : but. 
never so vehement as the Spirit is in il;s proceedings. \b fixe 
wind serveth for breatli, so doth the Spirit give life, andiB-calledi 
the Spiri^of life. As it serveth for speech, so doth tji^ Spirit 
^' give utterance: and, as the. one, serveth for sound, so by, the. 
*f other the sound of the Apostles wentoiit intaall lauds." Thi»^ 
and more to. the same purpos^e, s^ith Bishop Andrcw$; ^d( 
call this tjite Divini^ty : he was in bo kw about tyj^es and ana.« 
logics : he finds the analogy as strict,, as if the air had been create 
for tliis use. . And whaj: Christian, who r^ads his Bibte> will find 
fault with Bishop^ Horne, if he thought, and preached^ ait Bishop 
Andrews did befor/e him ? The one was the delight of his times i 
and the other may continue to be the^d/slight of ou^. times ;. not^* 
withstanding the^ censures which have been thrown out againsjt 
him, with so little experience^ that I am ashanned for the aiHhoi 
of them. 

. The other great object bf nature, where the analogy isnol 
permitted to ds, isf^that of the light ; but it holds in this case, as 
strictly as in the other : for our Saviour calls him^lf the true 
light y which lighteth every man that cometh into the world; and 
a Prophet calls him the Sun. o/* righteousness. AH the men of 
this worJdy who have light, have it from the same Sun ; and all, 
that have the light of life, have it from the siame Saviour. And 
the, operations and attributes of the true light in. the kingdom of 
Grace are the same as those of the light in the natural world. 
We took thd authority of Bishop Andrews in the former example ; 
we may now take that of Archbishop Leighton * ; who sees the 
analogy between the natural and divine light :— first, in their 

"* See sermoA fifth of Argbbishop Leightou's •igbteen* 
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purity ; botli are incapable, of pollution : secondly in their uni^ 
venality ; both are imparted to all, without being diminished : 
thirdly, in their vivifying power; the one raises plants and vege- 
tables from the earth, and the other raises mel from the dead: 
fourthly, in their dispelling darkness ; all shadows fly before tlie 
Sun ; -all the types and shadows of the law, all the mists of dark- 
ness and idolatry, at the appearance of the other, who is the light 
<^the Gentiles, and the glory of Israel; even that glory, which 
bad been so often fore-shewed to them : for, as the glory was in 
Aeir tabernacle and filled it, so the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelt bodily iri Christ r ctrxoovo/ffsv cv rtfjuv, — he dwelt in a taber" 
nctcle amongst us. Is not this a juat and beautiful analogy ? And 
<jan there be any man of taste, who will not see and admire it ? 
Is the Scripturc^wci/ii/ in teaching it ? And is this good Bishop 
presumptuous in following it i It is a grief to me to bie urging so 
many questions in so plain a case : but wise men lay us under a 
cruel necessity, when th«y arc in such a hurry to run away from 
^ioctrines^ which they call Hutchinsonian, without knowing, that 
they have been common to the Christian world ; and that every 
master in Israel (supposing this gentleman to be of that character) 
is expected to have acquired, from a proper study of the Scrip- 
ture, that experience which makes all these things plain, and 
enables us to «ee the spiritual in the natural world ; the glass in 
which (Ji«, by means of which *) Go^ hath been pleased to shew 
t» that and Himself^ till we shall see liim face to face ; and not, 
as we do now, by reflection from the objects of nature. All, 
who do not know the Hse of this grand speculum, are under the 
poverty of ignorance ; they lose a great help to their faith, to- 
gether with a great instrument for the improving of their under. 
standing ; at least in spiritual things. What would Divinity be, 
and what can a teacher of it be, without the use of analogies, 
and the power we acquire, when we argue from them ? They are 
so universal in the Scripture, that a man ipay as well read En- 
glish without the alphabet, as read the Bible m ithout understand- 
ing its analogies. They are, therefore, never to be given up, but 

• • li' trtVTfv SI amy/xan — ^Thotigh ttie preposition tm is here used, Mre do not 
c«||)ese witli our English version that the allusion is to dioptrics, but catoptrici t 
fo fi^o^r/iv i& a spceulum, wherein things are seen bj rcflectioA. 
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to he insisted upon^ and recommended to others^ as the veij lifir 
and soul of Christian wisdom *. 

I would willingly have avoided a party name, being cooacioos 
that I am not a party man ; but disposed to exercise an indepen* 
dent judgment^ and take what is good and useful from every quar- 
ter where I can find it ; either for my own benefit, or thatof th« 
public. If I can do good^ I am willing to do it under any cha- 
.racter which an hpnest man may wear* But my adversaries (wh<(^ 
are not a few) have found such an advantage, for many years past, 
in giving me the name of an Hntchinsonian^ that they will never 
part with it. So, as I am stamped with that name, I may speak 
freely, without losing any ground. Too many of the learned have 
shown an unusual propensity, for many years, to censure and re-^ 
ject every principle reported to be Hutchinsonim, without first 
knowing what it is, and what is to be said for it. The Biogra^* 
pher, against whom I have defended Bishop Home, attacks him 
as an Hutchinsonian, without knowing, that be was making his 
attack on that quarter where the Hutcbinsonians are strongest : 
and this, not with weak arguments, but with no arguments at all ; 
unless we can find CMie in die words— sY mil surely be thought-^ 
which is not an argument, but an appeal to the judgment of others, 
who are under the same prejudice with himself. To prevent 
which for the time to come, and to satisfy those, who, having 
Jieard some thuigs to perplex them, woold be glad of better in- 
formation ; I shall tell them, as well as I can, what the principles 
really are, ify which an Hutchinsonian is distingidshed from other 
men. But when [ consider, that this inquiry will lead us into 
some great, deep and difficult subjects — of which no man can 
speak wortliily — and of which so many hjive spoken rashly — ^I 
tremble at my undertaking ; and intreat every wise and good man 
to make allowances for me, at a stage of life, when forces fail, 
and memory is weak ; and to give me a fair and charitable hear- 



ing. 



I. In tlie first place, the followers of Mr. Hutchinson give \/y 
God the pre-eminence in every thing. Hu authority with them 
is above all authority : His wisdom above all wisdom : His truth 
above all truth. . lliey judge every thing to be good or bad, wise 
or fooUsb, as it promotes or hinders the belief ai Christianity. 

* For the Bisbep*i sendmenti on tbU vubject, lee-llie Lifrf near Uie c«mcIusiML 
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On which account, their first enemies are to be found among; 
peptics, infidels and atheists.' Their next enemies are those who 
are afraid of believing too much : such as our Socinians and their 
'confederates, who adiiiit Chrktiiani^ as ^facty but deny it as a 
doctrine, v 

'2, They hold, that only one way of salvation has been revealed 
to tnah from the beginning of the world ; viz. the way of faith in 
"God, redelmption by Jesus Christ, and a detachment from the 
Vorld : and that this way is revealed in both Testaments. 

3. That in botli Testaments divine thmgs are explained and 
confirmed to the understandings of men, by allusions to the na- 
tural creation. I say confirmed; because the Scripture is so 
constant and uniform in tlie use it makea of natural objects, that 
such an analogy appears between the siensible and spiritual world, 
as carries with it semible evidence to the truth of revelation ; and 
they think, that, where this evidence is once apprehended by the 
mind, no other will be wanted. Tliey are therefore persuaded, 
it may have great effect towards making men Christians, in this> 
last age of the world ; now the original evidence of miracles isi 
remote, and almost forgotten. 

4. They are confirmed Trinitariam. Tliey became such at 
their baptism in common with other Christians : and Ihey are 
kept such, by their principles ; especially by what is called the 
Itntchimonian philowpkt/ ofjire, light, and air. Nature shew s 
us these three agents in the world, on which all natural life and 
motion depend : and these three are used in the Scripture to 
signify to us the three supreme powers of the Godhead, in the 
administration of the spiritual wxjrfd; notwithstanding the judg- 
ment which our hew biographer hath passed against them. Let 
any philosopher shew us one single effect, of which i! may be 
proved, that neither fire, light nor air, contribute to it in any of 
their various forms *. - 



• To shew how differently the same things will appear to different men, and 
How men of Inarning, through hahits of thinking, may be unprepared to judge of 
cCRninoa tbhigs, I will luention the example of my own Tutor of University College, 
in Oxford ; who, having been persuaded to read a.little piece o( Duncan Forbes on 
the system of Hutchinson, (which by the way 1 would recommend to the rtader) 
was heard to say ** there were -some good things and some curious things in it; but 
ihit.man roiMf'when he talks of his Jire, light and sph-it." Now herein is to me a 
marvellous thing j that Learning, seatedl in the chair of Alfred, shouldvtake this 
4*ctrine of fure. light and air to be raving i when ^norance, with a tallow caudU 
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' 5. On the authority of the Scriptures, they entertain so iovT 
an opinion of human nature, under tlie consequences of the fall, 
that they derive every thing in religion from revdation or tradi- 
tion. A system may be fabricated, and called natural; but a 
relvjion it cannot be ; for there never was a religTon, among Jews 
or <Jenftiles, Greeks, Romans, of Barbarians, sbce the beginning 
<]f tlie world, without sacrifice and priesthood : of which natural 
religion, having neither, is consequently no religion. The ima- 
gination of man, by supposing a religion without these, has done 
infinite disservice to the only religion by which man can be saved. 
It has produced the deistical substitution of naked morality, or 
Turkish honesty, for the doctrines of intercession, redemption, 
and divine grace. It has no gift from God, but that nature. 
Which came poor, and blind, and naked out of Paradise ; subject 
only "to farther misery, fropi its own lusts, and the temptations 
of the Devil. A religion, more flattering to the pride of man^ 
pleases his fancy better than this ; but it will n«ver do him any 
good. 



in Its hand, need only light it, to see them all at work tdgether. Air enters at 
the bottom, where the flame looks blue : fire and smoke from the snuff dre at the 
top, and the brightest light is about the middle. No man can dfaw a line between 
them, or sVy Where one ends and another begins. But here they Are certainly ; 
for, witliout air, the candle goes out : without lire, it will not burn us: and, with, 
out light, we shall not see by it. And all this is no theory, but a plain, uudeniablo 
matter of fact. How wonderful, that a philosopher cannot see this ; when a chHd 
or a plooghmun may be made to understand it ! Two strange ev«ntfi of the same 
kuid are more credible than one. The people among the Jewjs, who knew most> 
were those -who could see least. 

When the good Lord President Forbes wrote his letter from Scotland, there were 
rocks and mountams in his way ; and. be had the mortification to see that hepire. 
Yailed but little. These are now not nearly so formidable as they were then : 
great and unexpected events have intervened. Infidelity, the grand adversary* 
hath now overshot its mark ; and is found to have in it so much more of the felon, 
than the philosopher, that gentleman begin to be ashamed of its company. Itf 
i»pp<Hieut8 are inspired with new zeal, and act with new vigeur ; a» may be seen 
in two periodical publications of modern date. Attraction is going down ; and tlie 
demonstration of a vacuum is not to be supported ; as I shall shew in another place« 
Electricity hath risen up, and given us the knowledge of a new pow^ in nature, 
which is an object of sense, and maybe extended to the whole system of the w«rid. 
Lord Forbes's letter to a Bishop was written with the best intention in the world ; 
but, when a scheme is new, and admitted in all its parts, more weight is laid upon 
some things, than they will bear. He tells his reader many curious things, for 
which I have not room ; neither would I choose to introduce them, because thejr 
4epead on Htkrew evidence. 
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Hutcfnmon himself had so strong a sense of tfais>tliat he tooled 
tipon natural religion as Deism in disguise |f afi engine of the 
Devil, in these latter days, for the oVerthrolv of the Gospel ; and 
therefore boldly called it the religion qf Satan or jtinti*chrisi4 
JLiCt the well-informed Christian look about him and connder^ 
^N^'hether his words, extravagant as thej might seem at firsts have 
not been fully verified, I myself, for one, am so thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, that I determine never to give quarter to imtural 
religion, when it falls in my way to speak of the all-sufficiency of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We know very wel] how the Scrip- 
ture is brought in to give its countenance to the notion of a na- 
tural religion : but we know also that dark texts are drawn to such 
a sense, as to render all the rest of the Scripture of no effect ; aa^ 
. hath happened in the doctrines of predestination and natursd re- 
ligion ; by the former of which we lose the Church, by the fatter 
its Faith, Facts bring a dispute to a short issue.' If Voltaire 
were alive, 1 would be judged by hira, whether Christianity hath 
not been going down ever since natural religion came up. And 
we know, by what his disciples, the French, have done, that na- 
tural religion comes up, when Christianity is put down- These 
facts teach us, that they will not stand long together. Whether 
they possibly might or not is not worth an inquiry ; because he^ 
that has gpt Christianity, may leave natural religion to shift for 

itself. 

6. Few writers for natural religion have shewn any regard to 
the types and figures of the Scripture, or known much about 
them. But the Hutchinsonians, with the old Christian Fathers, 
and the Divines of the Reforniatioti, are very attentive to them, 
and take great delight in them. They differ in their nature from 
all the learning of the world ; and so much of the M'isdom of re- 
velation is contained in them, that no Christiaw should neglect th© 
knowledge of them. AW infidels abominate them. Lord Boling-^ 
broke calls St. Paul a Cabbalist for arguing from them ; but th» 
Hutchinsonians are ambitious of being such Cabbalists as St-. 

Paul was. 

7. In natural philosophy, they have great regard to xhp name 
|>f New^^ow, as the most wonderful genius of his kind. But they 
are sure, his method of proving a vacuum is not agreeable to na- 
ture. A vacuum cannot be dediiced from the theory of resist- 
ances : for, if motion be from impulsion, as Newton himself, an4 
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some of ihe wisest of Uis folIoV(r6rs have suspected; then the 
cause of motion will never resbt thfe motion which it .causes. The 
mie, which is true when applied to communicated motion^ does 
not hold when applied to the motiom of nature. For the mo-' 
tions of nature change from less to more ; as when a spark turns 
to a conflagration : but' communicated itaotion alw^s changes 
from more to less : so that there is an essential difference between 
them^ and we cannot argue from the one to the other. Mr. 
Cotes'a demonstration, it is well known, is applicable only to' 
communicated' motion : I mean such only as is violent or drti" 
Jiciah There is no need of a vaciuum in the heavens: it is more' 
reasonable and mor^ agreeable to nature that they should be filled 
ivith a circulating fliiid, which does hot hinder motion, but begins 
it and preserves it. 

They cannot allow inert matter to be capable (as mind is) of 

active qualities ; but ascribe attraction, repulsion, &c. to subtle 

causes, not immaterial. Tliere may be cases very intricate and 

difficult ; but they take the rule from plain cases, and supposing 

' nature to be uniform and consistent, they apply it to the rest. 

^. In natural history, they maintain, against all the wild theo- 
ries of Infidels, wliich come up, one after another, like /mush- 
room's, and soon turn rotten, that the present condition of the 
earth bears evident marks of an universal flood ; and tha^ extra- 
neous fossils are to be accounted for from the same catastrophe. 
Many of them are therefore diligent collectors of fossil bodies, 
^hich are' valuable to the curious in cohsideration of their origin. 

9* What commonly passes under the name of learning, is a 
knowledge of Heathen books : but it should always be admitted 
with great precaution. For they think of all Heathens^ that^ 
from the tiiiie when they commenced Heathens, they never' wor- 
shipped the true God, ihe Maker of heaven and earth ; but, in- 
stead of hini, the elements of ilie world, the powers of natiire^ . 
and the lights of Heaven : that" the love of vice and vanity was 
the reaj cause of their ignorance : they did not know the true God, 
because they did not like to know him : and that' the same pas- 
sions Avill' give us an inclination to the« principles of Heathens, 
rather than to the principles of Christians ; and that most 
of the ill principles of this^age come oiit of the Heathen School. * 
The favourers of Mr. Hutchinson's scheme are therefore reputed 
to be the enemies of learning. But they are ho| so. They are 

VOL TJ, C 
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enemies only to the abuses of it, and to thfe corruptions derived 
fcom it. To all false learning, that is to human folly, affecting to 
be wisdom, they have indeed a mortal aversion in their hearty 
and can hardly be civil to it in their words ; as knowing, that the 
more a man has of false wisdom, the less room there will be for 
the true. Metaphysics, which consist of words without ideas ; 
illustrations of Christian subjects from Heathen parallels ; theories 
founded only on imagination ; speculations on the mind of man, 
which yield ud solid matter to it, but lead it into dangerous 
opinions about itself ; these and other things of the kind, with 
Avhich modern learning abounds, they regard as they would the 
painting of a ghost, or the splitting of an atom ^. 

lb. Of Jews they think, that they are the inveterate ene- 
mies of Christianity ; never to be trusted as our associates 
either in Hebrew or Divinity. No Philo, no JosephiiSy no Tal* 
mudist, is to be depended upon; but suspected and sifted, as 
dangerous Apostates from true Judaism. It is plausibly at^ued, 
that Jews, as native Hebrews, must, like other natives, be best 
acquainted with their o\vn language. But the case of the Jews is 
without a parallel upoii earth. They are out of their native state ; 
and have an interest in deceiving Christians by every possible 
means, and depriving them of the evidence of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

1 J . They are of opinion, that the Hebrew is the primaeval and 
original language ; that its structure shews it to be divihe ; and 
that a comparison with other languages shews its priority. ^ 

12. The Cherubim of the Scriptures were mystical figures, of 
liigh antiquity and great signification. Those of Eden, and of 
the Tabernacle, and of EzekieFs vision, all belong to the same 
oiriginal. Irenaus has enough upon them to justify the Hutchin* 
sonian acceptation of thenu The place they had in the Holy of 
Holies, and their use in the Sacred Ritual, sets them very high. 
Their appellation, as* Cke7'ubim of glory, does the same; and 
the rieasoning of Saint Paul, from the shadows of the law to the 
priesthood of Christ, seta them highest of all ; obliging us \o in- 
fer, that they were symbolical of the Divine Presence. The red- 
oq^a l^caa in the Revelation of Saint John (improperly caUedr 
^asts; for one of them was a marfj and another a bird) must be, 

* SsA laore o» this vbject iu tLe liie. f Compare Actt vii. *0 Bm; Tif lo^^^. 
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taken from the same : where the fis;ures of the old law bow down 
and surrender* all power and glory to the evangelical figure of the 
Lamb that was slain. Here the doctrine is thought to labour a 
little : but, if the ^a;a are considered onlj as figures, the case 
alters. And, if this great subject should have parts and circum- 
stances not to h% understood, we must argue from what is under- 
stood, lliey seem to have been known in the Christian Church 
of the first centuries ; but not with the help of the Jeis^s. So 
also was the analogy of the three agents {(fas, zsvp, tsvzviML,) these 
bein^ expres^ Ineutioned by Epiphanius, as similitudes of the 
Divine Trinity. 

In their physiological capacity, so fer as we can find, th^Che* 
rubira seem never to have been considered before Mr. Hutchin- 
son ; who very properly derives from them all animal-worship 
among the Heathens. This subject is of great extent and dep^ ; 
comprehending a mass of Mythological learning, well worthy of a 
"diligent examination. 

These things come down to us under the name of John Hut-- 
chinsou ; a character sui generisy such as. the common forms of 
education could never have produced : and it seems to me not to 
have beeA well explained, how and by what means he fell upon 
things, seemingly so new and uncommon : but we do not enquire 
whose they are, but what they are, and what they are good for.. 
If the tide had brought them to sliore in a trunk, marked with the 
initials J. H. while I was walking by the sea-side, I would have 
taken thent up, and kept them for use ; without being solicitous 
to know, what ship they came out of, or how far, and hovv long, 
they had been floating at the mercy of the wind and waves. If 
they should get from my hand» into better hands, I should re- 
joice; being persuaded they would revive in others the dyii^^- 
dame of Christian iaitk, as they did in Bishop Home and t^yself« 
And why should any good men be afraid of them ? There is no- 
thing here, that tends to make men troublesome, as Heretics, 
Fanatics, Sfictaries, Rebels, or Corrupters of any kiud of useful 
learning. All these things a man may believe, and still be a good 
subject, a devout Christian, and a sound member of the Church 
of England: peirhaps mere sound, and moreu£(efuT, than he would 
have been without them. For myself I may say, (as I do in great 
humility) that, by following them through the course of a long life^ 
I have found myself much enlightened^ much assisted in evidence * 

c 2 
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%\\d argument^ and jxever corrupted ; as I bc^e my wrttiligs, if 
they should last^ will long bear me Witness. If these pnhdj^les 
should come into use with other people^ I am confident they Would 
turn Qiristians into Scholars^ and Scholars iQto Cbiistians; 
enabling them to demonstrate^ how shallow infidiels are in their 
learnings and how greatly every man is a loser by Us igD#raDce of 
Kevelation. 

When we are describing Hutchinsonians> it woiild be vnjust to 
forget, that they are true Churchmen and Lot/alUte ; steady in tJie 
fello^hip of the Apostles, and. faithful to the Monarchy under 
which they live. Tliis, however, is not from what they find in 
Hutchinson, tliough it is to be, found in him*; biit from what he 
has taught diem to find, by taking their principles fron^ the 
Scripture. Had this man been a splendid character, and a great 
favourite with the world, we m^ht have received his doctrines 
with our mouths open, and our eyes shut ; but our dangers are 
quite of another kind. From him nothing is to be taken upon 
trust r every thii^ must be sifted iind exatiained to the nttermost. 
And so let it ; for thus it will be better understood. Prove it well, 
and hold it fast. Of leaders and guides in learning beware : for, 
as wisely speaks the mihor of the Pursuits of Lit erattire^ibej 
ought, in this age, to be well watched : if they fall into dangerous 
mistakes, many fall with them : and, if §vll once creeps iu, and 
^nds public entertainment, no man can say how or when ^ve shall 
get rid of it. Such leaders are as wsttchful against i/s, as we. 
ought to be against them. Tliey neither enter in themsehis, nop 
suffer other people, i^ they can prevent it Many young men 
would find employment and ami^sement for their lives, if the 
way were open, and they were permitted to inquire for them* 
selves. Here, free inquiry would be honourable, safe and 
laudable : but discouragements ure often thrown in their way ; 
and I have met with some Samples of it ; one in parUcular, which 
made a great impression upon me. 

Some years ago I became acquainted with a yomg^ man, of 
bright parts^ a stu^ous disposition^ and a pious turn of mind 5 

♦ No being whatever can have aojr jiower over man, but tbe CM tliat taade him ; 
tbcFefore no man can have any power over any other man, unlew he Ikas it from 
God. Parents have it over their children by Creation ; tharefore from the Creator ; 
and Rulers haveit, by being God's Mini«ters.' TO* ia BfHi Butchittioft'i argument ; 
Mid it if as cloi^ as a deinoD^tQ^tioiK 
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ia whose conversation I found comfort and pleasure. To such 
advice as I gave hiin> in regard to his future studies^ he was re 
inarkably attentive. He s^w a new field of learning opening to his 
viemr^ which promised him much profitable employment ; and he 
fieeoried in haste to enter upon it. As he was intended for the 
Churchy I flattered myself he would take some active part in thi^ 
defence of Gl^pistian truth as a writer ; together with the advance- 
ment of Christian piety as a preacher. With this prospect upoi| 
mj miiid^ he left me for many months. But, at bis return^, I 
found him* totally changed ;. and I rarely conversed with him but tQ 
my disappointment. His mindj which used to be undisguised 
and ogen^ was now guarded at every pass: and^ whatever I pro-> 
posed> as formerly, he had now an ev^ion ready. It seemed as 
if somebody had hung a bell about my n^ck, so that I could not 
stir without raising an alarm. To a man, rather sby of making 
proselytes, but always pleased to n^eet with volunteers, fit for tli^ 
service of God and his Church, my situation was distressuig. I 
discovered, tl^at my frieixl was no longer his own man : I guessed 
^t the causey aud gave little trouble afterwards to him or myself* 
But i lamented, that he had lost a view of things, \ybich would 
have animated him ; and, while it foi&id exercise for the best of 
his talent^f would have given strength and effect to all his labours. 
His pursuits in literature will now most probably b^ frivolous in 
themselves, and foreign to his profession as a clergyman. No 
man will do great things, when he yields to secular influence, 
where literary and religious ought to prevail. The vineyard is a 
better spot to cultivate than the highway : and, when labourers 
are wanted, it is pity any one should be led away upon other ser- 
vice, less pleasant and less profitable. JVhy even of your own-- 
selves Judge ye not what is right ? said our Saviour to those, who 
could judge of the weather from the face of the sky, without 
going to ask the Pharisees : and who ought, after the same man-* 
ner, to- have judged for themselves, in matters of much greater 
moment;^ from the signs of the times and the state of the church, 
I hazarded a great, and, as it may be thought, a rash, assertion, 
in the foUowinglife : I said, ^^ that, if we were ever to see such 
^^ another man as Bishop Home, he must come out (ffthe same 
** school" I am still of the same mind ; for I think qo other 
school will form such a man. I will now hazard a farther opinion 
to the same effect: for I think iv not improbable, that if some 
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man were to arise, with abilities for the purpose, well preparecf 
in kis learning, and able to guide his words with discretion ; and 
such a man were to take up the principles called Hutchinsonian^ 
and do them justice ; the world would find it much harder to 
stand against him than they are aware of, even with all the nezsr 
biographers of the age, to encourage and assist them. I may be 
called a visionary , when I say this : that I cannot help : but h<yw 
matiy stranger visions have been realized of late, which^ twenty 
years ago, would have been pronounced utterly incredible ! Whea 
strange things are to be done, strange men arise to do them. One 
man, as powerful in truth, as Voltaire was in error, might pro- 
duce very unexpected alterations, and in less time than he did. 
Then might a new aera of learning succeed ; as friendly to the 
Christian cause, as the learning, which has been growing up 
amoBgst us for the last hundred years, has been hostile and de- 
structive. As to confirmed infidelity, it is a deaf adder, never to 
be charmed. Yet even here the case is not always to be given up 
in despair. Many forsake truth, because they hate it : of such 
there is' no hope : but some believe wrong, only because they never 
were taught right. - 

^iiyland, July SO, 1799- 
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JlJoCTOR George Horde, late Bishop of Norwich, 
and for l^everal years President of Magdalen College 
in Oxford, and Dean of Canterbury, was born atOtham, 
a small village near Maidstone in Kent, on the first of 
November, in the year 1730. His father was the 
Reverend Samuel Home*, M. A, rector of Otham, a 
very learned and respectable clergyman, who for some 
years had been a tutor at Oxford. This gentlemaa 
had so determined-with himself, to preserve the inte- 
grity, of his mind against all temptations from worldly 
advantage, that he was heard to say, and used often to 
repeat it, he had rather be a toad-eater !• a mounte- 
bank, than flatter any great man against his^conscience. 
To this he adhered through the whole course of his 
life ; a considerable part of which was spent in the 
education of his children, and in a regular performance 
of all the duties of his parish. He married a daughter 
of Bowyer Hendlely, Esq. by whom he had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters. The eldest 
son died very young. The late Bishop was the next 

* He died in 1768, aged 7i« 
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His younger brother, Samuel, was a Fellow of Univer- 
sity College ; where he died, greatly respected and 
lamented. J^e inherited the integrity of his father, 
and was an Israelite indeed, who never did or wished 
harm to any mortal. Yet his character was, by no 
means of the insipid kind : he had much of the humour 
and spirit of his elder brother ; had a like talent for 
preaching ; and was well attended to as often as he 
appeared in the university pulpit. His death was an-^ 
nounced to an intimate friend by his elder brother in 
the following short and pathetic letter : 

MY DEAR FRiKNn, (No date.) 

Last night, about half an hour past eight, it pleaded 
God. to take from us, by a violent fit of the stone in the 
gall-bladder, my dear brother Sam. He received the 
blessed sacrament, with my mother and inyself,. from 
the hands of Dr. Wetherell*; and, full of faith, with 
the most perfect resignation, departed in peace with 
God, the world, and himself. It is a heavy stroke to 
my popr mothjer ; but she and my sisters bea,r up with 
great fortitude. I have lost a very dear friep.d, and 
pl^easant companion ! Pray for us — All join in evf ry 
affectionate wish for tl^e happiness of you and you;:s, 
with 

The youngest brother, the RjCverend Williaip Home, 
was educ?tted at Magdalen College in Oxfor(j|; ^n.d is 
the present worthy rejctor of Otham, in which he sucr 
ceeded his father, as also in the more valuable rectory 
of Brede in the countv of Sussex, 

'i . ■ ' - .V . 

\ 

^ The present^Haster of University Colltge, aiid De^n of Herc^ 
ford, &p* 
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Mr. Home, the father of the family, was of so mild 
aad quiet a temper, that he studiously- avoided giving 
trouble on any occasion. This he carried so far, that^ 
when his son George was an infant, he used to wake 
him wjth playing upon a flute; that the change from 
sleeping to waking might be gradual and pleasant, and 
not produce an outcry; which frequently happens 
when children are ^wakened suddenly. What impres- 
sion this early custom of his father might make upon 
his temper, we cannot say: but certainly, he was re- 
markable, as he grew up, for a tender feeling of music, 
especially that of the church. 

Under his father's tuition, he led a pleasant life, 
and made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin. But 
(some well meaning friend, fearing he might be spoiled 
by staying so long at home, advised the sending of him 
to school. To this bis good father, who never was 
^ven to make niuch resistance, readily consented : and 
he was accordingly placed in the school at Maidstone, 
under the care of the Reverend Deodatus Bye, a man 
of good principks, and well learned in Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew; who, when he had received his new 
scholar, aud examined him at the age of thirteen, was 
fio surprised at bis proficiency, that he asked him why 
he came to school, when he was rather fit to go fron^ 
school? With this gentleman he continued two years; 
during which^ he added much to his stock of learning^ 
* and among other things a little elementary knowledge 
of the Hebrew, on the plan of Buxtorf, which was of 
great advantage to. him afterwards. I am a witness 
to the, high respect with which he always spoke of hi§ 
master; whom he had newly left, when my acquaintr 
ance with him first commenced at University College, 
to which he was sent when he was little more than fif- 
teen years of age. When servants speak well of 9 
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master or mistress, we are sure they are good ser- 
vants; and, when a scholar speaks well of his teacher, 
we may be as certain he is, in every sense of the word, 
a good scholar. 

I cannot help recounting, on this occasion, that therd 
was under the said Deodaitus Bye another scholar, 
very nearly related to Mr. Home, of whom the master 
was heard to say, that he never did any thing which 
he wished him not to have done. But; when the lad 
was told of this, he very honestly observed upon.it, 
that he had done many things which his master neoer 
heard of. He is now in an office of great responsibi- 
lity. They, who placed him in it, supposed him 'still 
to retain the honesty he brought with him from Maid- 
stone school ; and I nev^r heard that he had disap- 
pointed them. 

While Mr. Home was at school, a Maidstone scho- 
larship in University College became vacant ; in his 
application for which he succeeded, and, young as he 
was, the master recommended his going directly to 
college. 

Soon after he was sctded at University College, 
(where he" was admitted oh the 15th of March 1745-6.) 
Mr. Hobson, a good and learned tu^or of the house, 
gave out an exercise, for a trial of skill, to Mr; Horna 
and the present writer of his life, who was also in his 
first year. They were ordered to take a favourite 
Latin ode of Boetius, and present it to the tutor in a 
different Latin metre. This they both did as well as 
they coulcj : and the contest, instead of dividing, united 
them ever after, and had also the effect of inspiring 
them with a love of the Lyric Poetry of that author; 
which seems not to be sufficiently known among scho- 
lars, though beautiful in its kind. The whole work 
wa3 once in such esteem, that King Alfred, the foun- 
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der of University College, and of the English conslitti- 
tion, translated it. 

His studies, for a time, were in general the same 
"with those of other ingenious young men ; and the 
vivacity of his mind, which never was exceeded, and 
made his conversation very desirable, introduced him 
to many gentlemen of his own standing, who resembled 
him in their learning and their manners, particularly 
to Mr. Jenkinson, now Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Moore, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. 
Benson, the Honourable Hamilton Boyle, son of Lord 
Orrery, the late Reverend Jasper Selwin, atfd many 
others. Mr. Denny Martin, now Dr. 'Fairfax, of 
Leeds Castle, in Kent, was from the same school with 
Mr. Hprne ; and has always been very nearly connected 
with him, as a companion of his studies, a lover of his 
virtues, and an admirer of his writings. 

To show how high Mr. Home's character stood with 
all the members of his college, old and young, I need 
only mention the following fact. It happened about 
the time when he took his Bachelor's degree, which 
was on the 27th of October 1749, that a Kentish fel- 
lowship became vacant at Magdalen College; and 
there was, at that time, no scholar of the house who 
was upon the county. The senior fellow of Univer- 
sity College, having heard of this, said nothing of it 
to Mr. Home, but went dpwn to Magdalen College, 
t^ld them what an extraordinary young man they 
might find in University College, and gave him such a 
recommendation as disposed the society to accept of 
him. When the day of election came, they found him 
uuch as he had been represented, and much more; and 
in 1750 he was accordingly chosen a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College^ and on the first of June 175S he took 
the degree of Master of Arts* 
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If we look back upon our past lives, it will generally 
be found, that the leading events, which gave a direc- 
tion to all that followed, were not according to our 
own choice or knowledge, but from the hand of an 
over-ruling Providence, which acts without consulting 
us ; putting us into situations, which are either best for 
ourselves, or^best for the world, or best for both ; and 
leading us as it led the patriarch Abraham ; of whom 
we are told, that he knew not whither he was going. 
This was plainly the case in Mr. Home's election to 
Magdalen College, A person took up the matter, un- 
solicited and in secret: he succeeded. When fellow, 
his character and conduct gave him favour with the 
society, and, when Dr. Jenner died, they elected him 
president: the headship of the college introduced him 
to the office of vice-chancellor ; which at length made 
him as well knawn to Lord North, as to the Earl of 
Liverpool : this led to the deanry of Canterbury, and 
that to the bishopric of Norwich. 

Jf we return to the account of bis studies, we $ball 
there find something else falling in his way which be 
n^ver sought aft^r, and attended with a train of very 
important consequences- While he was deeply engja>- 
ged in the pursuits of Oratory, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and History, and making himself well acquainted with 
the Greek Tragedians, of which he was become a great 
admirer, an acicident, of which 1 shall relate the ac- 
count as plainly and faithfully as I can, without di$^ 
guising or diminishing, drew him into a new situation 
sin respect of his mind, and gave a new turn to his stu* 
dies, before he had arrived at his. Bachelor's degree. 
% may indeed say of this, that it certainly gave much 
of. the colour which his character assumed from that 
time, and opened the way to most of his undertakings 
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and publications ; as he himself wouM witness if he 
were now alive. 

It is known to the public^ that he came very early 
upon the stage as an author, though an ationymous one^ 
and brought himself into some difficulty under the 
denomination of an Hutchimonian ; for this wa6 the 
name given to those gentlemen who studied HebreW^ 
and examined the writings of John Hutchinson, Esq. 
the famous Mosaic philosopher, and became inclined 
to favour his opinions in Theology and Philosophy. 

About the time of which I am speaking, there were* 
many good and learned men of both Universities, \m% 
chiefly in and of the University of .Oxrford, who, ft^td 
the representation given to the public, some years 
before, by the Right Honourable Duncan Forbes, then 
Lord President of the Court of Session \tx Scotland, 
and from a new and more promising method of study- 
ing the Hebrew language, independently of Jewish 
error, and from.a flattering prospect also of many other 
advantages to the general interests of religion and 
learhing, were become zealous advocates in favour of 
the new scheme of Mr. Hutchinson. Mr. Home was 
led into this enquiry, partly by an accident which had 
happened to myself. 

An attachment to some friends, then well known in 
the University for their abilities in music, of whom the 
principal were, Mr. Phocion Henley of Wadha.m Col- 
lege, Mn Pixel of Queen's, and Mn Short of Worces- 
ter, drew me often to Wadham College ; which society 
has two Hebrew scholarships, oti one of which there 
was a gentleman, aMr.Catcott of Bristol, whose father, 
as I afterwards understood, was one of those authors 
who first distinguished themselves as writers on the 
side of Mr. Hutchinson : he possessed a very curious 
collection of fossils, some of which be had digged and 
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scratched out of the earth with his own bands at the 
hazard of his life ; a pit near Wadhain College, which , 
would have buried him, having fallen^ in very soon 
after he was out of it. This collection * I was invited 
to see, and readily accepted the invitation, out of a 
general curiosity^ without any particular knowledge of 
the subject. This gentleman, perceiving my attention 
to be much engaged by the novelty and curiosity of 
what he exhibited, threw out so many hints ^bout 
things of which I had never heard, that I requested tlie 
favour of some farther conversation with him on a fu- 
ture occasion. One conference followed another, till 
I saw a new field of learning opened, particularly in 
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It is now deposited in tbe public library at Bristol, to the 
corporation of which city be left that and his MSS.on a principle 
of gratitude for the preferment they had given him ; and there I 
«aw it in the year 1790> with many large and valuable additions. 
' Of the collector it may be truly said, that he was not only ^o' 
liebncan in his learniog, but an Israelite in life and manners. To 
his industry we owe a Treatise en the Deluge« which, when com* 
pared with many others, will be found to giv^ the best and most 
curious information upon the subject. This good and innocent 
man, whose heart was well affected to all mankind, died before 
his time ; and the manner of his death, if it has been truly reported 
will raise the indignation of every sensible and charitable miAd«. 
He kept his bed with a bad fever ; and, when rest was necessary, he 
was disturbed by tbe continual barking of a dog that was chained 
up near at hand. When his friends sent a civil message desiring 
that the dog might be removed till the patient was better, it was 
refused ; and^ in the event, he was fairly barked to death. If thi» 
fact be true^ how cheap are the lives and sufferings of some men 
in the estimation of Qthers ! — Hercule ! hotnini plurtma ex hamine 
sunt mata ! — for the dog intended no harm. — Of this gentlenian 
himself, we are informed by one of his intimate friends, that, when 
he settled his account at the year's end, he considered all the mo- 
ney that remained after his own debts were paid as the property 
not of himself but of the poor, to whose use (being a single maft) 
he never failed to apply it« 
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the department of Natural History, which promised so 
much information and entertainment, that I fell very 
soon into the same way of reading. Dr. Woodward 
the physician, who had been a fellow-labourer with 
Hutchinson, and followed very nearly the same princi- 
ples, had made the Natural History of the Earth, and 
the diluvian origination of extraneous fossils, so agree- 
able and so intelligible, that I was Captivated by his 
writings : and from them I went to others ; taking 
what I found, with a taste and appetite, which could 
not, at that time, make such distinctions as I may have 
been able to make since. In the simplicity of my 
heart, I communicated some of the novelties, with 
which my mind was now filled, to my dear'and con- 
stant companion, Mr. Home, from whom I seldom, 
concealed any thing ; but found him very little incUned 
to consider them ; and I had the mortification to se%, 
that I was rather losing ground in his estimation. Our 
College-Lectures on Geometry and Natural Philoso- 
phy (which were not very deep) we had gone 
through with some attention, and thought ourselves 
qualified to speak up for the Philosophy of Newton. 
It was therefore shocking to hear, that attrac- 
tion was no physical principkj and that a vacuum 
never had been, and never would be, demonstrated. 
Here therefore Mr. Home insisted, that if Sir L New- 
ion's Philosophy should be false in these principles, no 
Philosophy would ever be true. How it was objected 
to, and how it was defended, I do not now exactly re- 
member ; I fear, not with any profound skill on either 
side ; but this I well recollect, that our disputes, which 
happened at a pleasant season of the year, kept ui 
walking to and fro in the Quadrangle till past mid- 
night. As I got more information for myself, I gain- 
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ed more upon nrjr companibii: btit I have no title to 
th* fnerit of formrng him idto T^hat he afterwards 
proved to be. 

In the same College with aiS; there lived a very ex- 
traordinary person. He was a classical scholar of the 
first rate, froth a public school, remarkable for an unu- 
sual degree of taste and judgment in poetry add ora- 
tory; his person was degant and striking, and his 
countenance expressed at once both the gentleneiss of 
his temper iand the quickness of his understanding. 
His mantiers and address were those of a perfect gen - ' 
tletnat): his common talk, though easy ^nd fluent, had" 
the corfectness of studied composition: his benevo- 
lence was so great, that all the beggars in Oxford kne^ 
the way to his Chamber door: upon the whole, his cha- 
racter was so spotless, and his conduct so exempfary, 
that, mild asid gentle as he was in his carriage toward 
them, no young man dared to be rude in his com'pariy. 
By many of the first pieople in the Utiiversity he was 
known and admired : arid it being my fortune to live in 
the same staircase with him, he was very kind and at- 
tetifive tome, though I was much his junior: he often 
allowed me the pleasure of his conversation, and some- 
times gave me the benefit of 4iis advice, of which I 
knew the meaning to be so good, that I always heard 
it with respecty and followed it as well as I could. This 
gentleman, with all his other qualifications, was a reader 
of Hebrew, and a favourer* of Mr. tfutehinsoti's philo- 
sophy ; but had kept it to himself, in the spirit of Ni- 
codemus; and, when f asked him the reason of it after- 
wards, and complained of the reserve with which he 
had so long treated me in this respect; "Why," said 
•^e, " these things are in no repute ; the world does not 
" receive them ; and you, being a young man, who 
" must keep what friends you have, and make your for- 

8 
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** tunc in the world, I thought it better to let you go 
" on in your own way, .than bring you into that em- 
" barrassment which might be productive of more 
harm than good, and embitter the future course of 
your life : besides, it was far from being clear to me, 
how you would receive them ; and then I might 
have lost your friendship." It was now too late for 
such a remonstrance to have any effect; I therefore, 
on the contrary, prevailed upon him to become my 
master in Hebrfew, which I was very desirous to learn ; 
and in this he acquitted himself with so much skill and 
kind attention, writing out for me with his own hand 
such grammatical rules and directions as he judged 
necessary, that in a very short time I could go on with- 
out my guide. I remember however, that I had near- 
ly worked myself to death, by determining, like Duns 
Scotus in the Picture-Gallery, to go through a whole 
chapter in the Hebrew before night. 

To this gentleman, whose name was George Watson, 
I recommended Mr. Home at my departure from 
Oxford ; and they were so well pleased with each other, 
that Mr. Home, instead of going home to his friends 
in the vacation, stayed for the advantage of following 
his studies at Oxford, under the direction of his new 
teacher: and in the autumn of the year 1749, he began 
a Series of Letters to his Father, which fill above 
thirty pages in large quarto, very closely written; from 
the whole tenor of which, it is pleasant to see, how 
entire a friendship and confidence there was between 
a grave and learned father, and a son not yet twenty 
years of age ! Of these letters, though they are by no 
means correct enough, either for style or judgment, to 
Stand the test of severe criticism, it is highly proper I 
should give some account ; to show what those opinions 
were, which had now got possession of bis mind ; in- 

VOL* VI, D 
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termixing with my abstract such notes and explana- 
tiohs a.s shall seem requisite for a better understanding 
of it 

Having first apologized to his father, for not visiting 
him in the vacation, he gives him an account of his 
teacher. ** I am obliged for the happiness I have 
*' enjoyed of late to a gentleman of this society, and 
" shall always ble^s God that his providence ever 
** brought me acquainted with him. He is a Fellow 
** of our house; and, though but six and twenty, as 
** complete a scholar in the whole circle of learning, 
*' as great a divine, as good a man, and as polite a 
^' gendeman, as the present age can boast of." These 
words of Mr. Home I introduce with peculiar satis- 
faction ; because they afford so strong a concurring 
testimony to the truth of what 1 have already ventured 
to say of Mr. Watson. This excellent man never pub- 
lished any large work, and will be known to posterity 
only by some occasional pieces which he printed in his 
life-time. His Sermon on the 19lh Psalm, which he 
preached before the University, and afterwards left the 
printing of to my care^ so delighted Mr. Home (as it 
appears from these letters to his father) that it proba- 
bly raised in his mind the first desire of undertaking 
that Commentary on the whole book of Psalms, which 
he afterwards brought to such perfection *. Mr. Wat- 
son published another Sermon on the Divine Appear- 
ance in Gen. xviii. ; which was furiously shot at by the 
'bush' fighters of that time in the Monthly Review ; inso- 
much that the author thought it might be of some service 
{o take up his pen and write them a letter ; in which their 
insolence is reproved with such superior dignity of 

* This is the geDtleman who i$ spokeu of in a Note to the Cop»* 
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mind and serenity of temper, and their ignorance and 
error so learnedly exposed, that, if I were desirous of 
shewing to any reader what Mr. Watson was, and 
what thet/ were, •! would by all means put that letter 
into his hand ; of which I suppose no copies 'are now 
to be found, but in the possession of some of his sur- 
viving friends. It is however made mention of with 
due honour by Dr. Dclany, the celebrated Dean of 
X)own in Ireland, who was once the intimate friend of 
Swift, and has given us the best account of his life 
and character in his Observations in answer to Lord 
Orrery. In a Preface to the third volume of his Re- 
velation examined with Candour, which he printed at 
London very late in life, he speaks of a malignant 
style of criticism, in practice at that time with the ob- 
scure and unknown authors of a Monthly Review ; and 
observes upon the case, that '^ he must seem at first 
'' sight a rash as well as a bold man, who would ven-^ 
** ture to wage war at once with Billingsgate and Ban* 
" ditti. And yet in truth,'' adds he, ** such a war 
** (defensive only) hath been waged with them to great 
^^ advantage, by a gentleman, whose mind and manners 
*^ are as remote from illiberal scurrility and abuse, as 
" his adversaries appear to be from learning, from 
" candour, and from every character of true criticism, 
" Mr. Watson, the defendant here mentioned, hath, 
" in return to th^ir scurrility, answered and exposed 
" them with strong, clear and irresistible reasoning 
'^ and such a meek, calm and Christian spirit, as hath 
*^ done honour to his own character, and uncommon 
"justice to the Christian cause; such as were suffi* 
cient to silence any thing but effrontery, hardened 
in ignorance, to the end of the world." Mr. Wat* 
son also printed a Sermon, preached before the Uni- 
versity « on tbq S9th of May, which be calls, an Ad« 
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monition to the Ciiurch of England. In a long Pre- 
face to this Sermon, he has thrown out such valuable 
observations, that an excellent Manual might be 
formed out of them, for preserving the members of the 
Church of England steady in their profession; by 
shewing to them, so plainly as is here done, the prin- 
cipal dangers to which they are now exposed. Having 
said thus much of his teacher (and I could with plea- 
sure have said much mdlfe) I must now shew what he 
learned under him. 

From the general account he gives of his studies, 
heappears in consequence of his intercourse with Mr. 
Watson, to have been persuaded, that the System of 
Divinity in the Holy Spripture is explained and attested 
by the scriptural account of created nature ; and that 
this account, including the Mosaic Cosmogony, is true 
so far as it goes: and that the Bible, in virtue of its 
originality, is fitter to explain all the books in the 
world than they are to explain it: that much of the 
learning of the age was either unprofitable in itself, or 
dangerous in its effect ; and that literature, so far as it 
was a fashion, was in general unfavourable to Chris- 
tianity, and to a right understanding of the Scripture : 
that the Jews had done much hurt in the Hebrew ; 
not to the text by corrupting it, but by leading us into 
their false way of interpreting and understanding it ; 
and that their Rabbinical writers were therefore not 
to be taken as teachers by Christian students : that a 
notion lately conceived of the Mosaic law, as an in- 
stitution merely civil or secular, without the doctrines 
of life and immortality in it, was of pernicious ten- 
dency ; contraiy to the sense of all the primitive 
writers, and the avowed doctrine of the Church of 
England : that the sciences of Metaphysics and Ethics 
had a near alliance to Deism ; aiid that/ in contsie^ 
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quence of the authority they had obtained, the.doctrine 
of our pulpits was in general fallen below the Chris- 
tian standard ; and that the Saviour and the Redemp- 
tion, without which our religion is nothing, were in a 
manner forgotten ; which had given too much occa- 
sion to the irregular teaching of the Tabernacle : that 
the sin of modern Deism is the same in kind with the 
sin of Paradise, which brought death into the world ; 
because it aspires to divine wisdom, that is, to the 
knowledge of divine things, and the distinction be- . 
tween good and evil, independently of God. 

He had learned farther, that the Hebrew language, 
and the Hebrew antiquities, lead to a superior way of 
understanding the mythology and writings of the 
Heathen classical authors : and that the Hebrew is a 
language of ideas ; whose terms for invisible and 
spiritual things are taken with great advantage from 
the objects of nature ; and that there can be no other 
way of conceiving such things, because all our ideas 
enter by the senses : whereas in all other languages, 
there are arbitrary sounds without ideas. 

It appeared to him farther, that unbelief and blas- 
phemy were gaining ground upon us, in virtue of some 
popular mistakes in Natural Philosophy, and threat- 
ened to banish all religion out of the world. Voltaire 
began very early to make his use of philosophy, and 
corrupt the world with it. He never was fit to mount 
it; but he walked by the side of it, and used it as a 
stalking-horse. It is therefore of great consequence 
to the learned to know, that, as the heavens and the 
elements of the world had been set up by the Hea- 
thens, as having power in themselves ; and that as the 
Heathens, building on this laise foundation, Uad lost 
the knowledge of God ; the modern doctrine, which 
gives innate powers to matter, as the followers of De- 
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mocritus and iEpicurus did, would probably end in 
Atheism * : that the forces, which the modern Philoso- 
phy uses, are not the forces of nature ; but that the 
world is carried on by the action of the elements on 
one another, and all under God : that it is no better 
than raving, to give active powers to matter, supposing 
it capable of acting where it is not ; and to affii^nr, at 
the same time, that all matter is inert, that is inactive, 
and that even the Deity; cannot act but where he is 
present, because his J&ower cannot be but where his 
substance is. 

He was also convinced, that infinite mischief had 
been done, not only by the tribe of Deists and Philo- 
sophers, but by sjome of our most celebrated divines, in 
extolling the dignity of human nature and the wisdom 
of human reason ; both of which the Scripture delivers 
to us under a very different character ; which the ex- 
perience of the world is daily confirming. Tbat infidels^ 
and profligates should wish to establish their own 
opinions upon the ruins of revelation was not to be 
wondered at ; but that they, whose office it was to» 
dress and defend the sacred vineyard, should fall in 
with them, and join with the wild boap-out of the wood 
to root it up, was a matter of grief and surprise. A 
distemper must indeed be epidemical, when the phy- 
sicians themselves are seized with it. This malady, 
when traced to its fountain headj appears to have 
arisen from a general neglect in schools and semin- 
aries of the study of the Scriptures in their original 
languages ; where they attend so much to the works 
of heathens, and so little to the book of light, life and 
immortality. While the heads of boys are filled with 
tales of Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Bacchus, and Venus, the 

* Thii batk now actuallj come to pass* 
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Bible is little heard of; and so the heathen cr^ed be- 
comes not only the first but the whole stady* Jews, 
mistaken as they are, are still diligent in teaching the 
Scripture to their children in their own way; while w^ 
are teaching what even Jews are wise enough to abo- 
minate. Possessed by this opinion, that all polite 
knowledge is in heathen authors, and the Bible but a 
dull heavy book, which, instead of promoting, rather 
stands in the way of improvement, a lad is sent from 
school to the University. Here is a very alarming 
crisis. If he happen to be of a sprightly wit, he falls 
into loose company, and, for want of religious prin- 
ciples, is led into all nfianner of wickedness. Should 
he study, he obtains Logic under the form of a scho- 
lastic jargon, which in its simplicity * is of excellent 
use. Then he learns a system of Ethics, which teaches 
morals without religious data, as the Heathens did ? 
After which, he probably goes on to WooUaston, 
Shaftsbury, and others ; and is at length fixed in the 
opinion, that reason is sufficient for man without re- 
velation. Our young philosopher, having proceeded 
thus far, wants nothing but Metaphysics to complete 
him ; by setting him to reason without principles, to 
judge without evidence, and to comprehend without 
ideas. He learns to deduce the being and attributes 
oi GoAh priori ; in consequence of which he discovers, 
that God is not a Trinity, but a single person. When 
a gentleman, thus equipped, takes the Bible into his 
hand and commences divine, what must become of iV, 
and of him ! Thus it appears, that, as things go now, 
a man may be a master of what is called human learn- 

* Th^ more iimfU the better : but the old logic^ even with all 
its jargon, is a better guard to truth, than the new which has 8u« 
perseded it ; and is found by many, who have coiisidered the dif. 
vtrencej so to be* 
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of him : till at last his bed-maker, or the person who 
iQ better times had been his bed-maker^ being alarmed, 
wjent to his chambers time enough to release him :• and 
the accident, getting air, came to the ears of his friends, 
who soon redeemed his bed for him. This story Mr. 
Home told his father; and it had the desired effect. 
His father immediately sent hini the money ; for which 
h« returns him abundant thanks, promising to repay 
him in the only possible way, viz. that of using the 
books to the best advantage. They were without 
question diligently turned over while he worked at his 
Commentary on the t^salms, and yielded him no small 
assistance. 

The use of Hebrew to divines was well understood 
by Bishop Bull, who did not content himself with a 
slight and superficial knowledge of it; and judged it 
fio necessary in divinity, that it 'was usual with him to 
recommend the study of it to the candidates for or* 
ders, as a foundation for their future theological per- 
formances. Without this knowledge in Mr. Home, 
we should never have seen his Commentary upon the 
Psalms. 

When a student hath once persuaded himself that 
he sees truth in the principles of Mr. Hutchinson, a 
great revolution succeeds in his ideas of the i^atural 
world and its oeconomy. Qualities in matter, with a 
vacuum for them to act in, are no longer venerable: 
and the authority of Newton's name, which goes with 
them, loses some of its influence. Nor is this in the 
present case so much to be wondered at: for Mr. 
Hutchinson had conceived an opinion, which possessed 
his mind very strongly, that Sir I. Newton and Dr. 
Clarke had formed a design, by introducing certain 
speculations founded on their new mode of philoso- 
pbiziQg, to undermine and overthrow the theology of 
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the Scripture, and to bring in the Heathen Jupiter of 
Stoical anima inundl into the place of the true God, 
whom we Christians believe and worship. This will 
seem less extravagant, when it is known, that Mr. 
Boyle * had also expressed his suspicions, many years 
before,sthat^ Heathenism was about to rise again out of 
some new speculations, and reputedly grand disco- 
veries, ift Natural Philosophy. Yet I am not willing 
to believe, that the eminent persons above-mentioned 
had actually formed any such design. What advantage 
unbelievers have, since their time, taken of their spe- 
culations in divinity and jphilosophy, and of the high 
repute which has attended them, and of the exclusive 
honours given to mathematical learning and mathe- 
matical reasoning, is another question ; and it calls 
for a serious examination at this time, when the moral 
world is in great disorder, from causes not well under- 
stood. 

However these things may be, the prejudice so 
strongly infused by Mr. Hutchinson against an evil 
design in Clark and Newton, took possession of Mr. 
Home's mind at the age of nineteen ; and was farther 
confirmed by reports which he had heard of a private 
good understanding betwxt them and the Sceptics of 
the day, such as Collins, Toland, Tindal, Ac. more 
than the world generally knew of* It^is an undoubted 
feet, that there was an attempt to introduce Atheism, 
or Materialism, which is the same thing, here in Eng- 
land, toward the beginning of this century ; of which the 
PaniheUticon of Janus Junius Eoganesius, a technical 
name for John Toland, is a sufficient proof: and 
Hutchinson, who knew all the parties concerned, and 
the designs going forward, dropped such hints in his 

♦ This remarkable passage from Mr. Boyle is quoted in The 
Scholar Armed, lately publishe«[ for the EivingtOBS, vol. ii.p, 282- 
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Treatise on Power Esaential and Mechanical *y as 
gave a serious alarm to many persons well disposed. 
But our young scholar, viewing the whole matter at 
first on the ridiculous side, and considering it not only 
as a dans^erous attempt upon religion, but a palpable 
offence against truth and reason, drew a parallel be- 
tween the Heathen doctrines in the Somnium Scipionis 
of Cicero, and the Newtonian Philosophy ; which he 
published, but without his name, in the year 1751 ; all 
the particulars of which parallel I shall not undertake 
to justify. I see its faulty flights and wanderings, 
from a want of more mature judgment and experience^ 
It provoked several remarks^ some in print, and some 
io manuscript ; of which remarks the judgment was not 
greater, and the levity not less. The question was ia 
reality too de«p for those who attempted to fathom it 
at that time. Mr. Home soon saw the impropriety of 
the style and manner, which as a young man he had 
assumed for merriment in that little piece ; these were 
by no means agreeable to tlie constitution of his mind 
and temper. He therefore observed a very different 
manner afterwards; and, as soon as he had takea 
time to bethink himself, he resumed and reconsidered 
the subject; publishing liis sentiments in 1753, (the 
year after that in which he had taken his degree of 
M.A.) in a mild and serious pamphlet, which he 
called A fair, candid, and impartial State of the Case 
between Sir I. Newton and Mr. Hutchinson : allow* 
mg to Sir Isaac the great merit of having settled laws 
aad rules in Natural Philosophy ; but at the same time 
claiming for Mr. Hutchinson the discovery of the two 
physiological causes, by which, under the power of the 

Creator, the natural world is moved and directed. The 

* 

* See p.. 243, &c. of the old edition ; ba^laaiog with ttte account 
tfWeod ward's conduct. 
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piece certainly is, what it calls itself, yjzir, candid^ and 
impartial ;. jnd the merits of the cause are very jjudi- 
ciously stated between the two parties : in consequence 
of which, a reader will distinguish, that Newton may 
be of sovereign skill in measuring forces as a Mathe- 
matician; and yet, that Hutchinson may 'tje right in 
assigning causes, as a Physiologist It would carry 
me out too far, if I were to shew by what arguments 
and evidence Mr. Home has supported this distinction. 
For these I must refer to the pamphlet itself, which, 
having become very scarce *, hath been lately reprinted 
with some other of his works; and I will venture to 
say thus tnuch in its behalf, that, whatever becomes of 
the argumient, the manner in which it is handled 
shews Mr. Home, who, when he wrote it, was only in 
his twenty- third year, to have been a very extraor- 
dinary young man. 

• New studies and new principles never fail to bring 
a man into new 6ompany ; all mankind being naturally 
disposed to associate with those who agree best with 
themselves. Of these his new friends it will be just 
ind proper to give some short account. The chief of 
them was Mr. Watson, whom I have already men- 
tioned. Another of them was Dr. Hodges, the Provost 
of Oriel College ; who composed a work to which he 
gave the title of Elihu ; the chief subject of it being 
the character of Elihu in the Book of Job. The style 
of it has great dignity and stateliness, without being 
foi'mal ; and is at the same time clear, and easy to be 
ui^derstood. Dr. Hodges was undoubtedly a vbry 
great master of his pen ; but, having declared himself 

* This Pamphlet, together with another entitled An Apology 
for certain Gentlemen in the University of Oxford, being reprinted^ 
may be had of the Booksellers by \v'hom the Life is sold. 
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without reserve in favour of Mr. Hutchinson's doc- 
trines, his work was virulently assaulted and grossly 
misrepresented. Of this he complained ; as he might 
\vell do : and what did he get by it ? He. was told in 
return, that a writer upon the Book oi Job should take 
every thing with patience ! His book, however, went 
into a second edition. He was a man of a venerable 
appearance, with an address and delivery which made 
him very popular as a preacher in the University, 

The learned Provost of Oriel, so far as it occurs to 
me, was the first who with a strong hand sounded the 
alarm-bell against those speculations and their conse- 
quences, which have now prevailed to the overthrow 
of the church and kingdom of France. A piece intitled 
Les M(eurs {Manners) was published there in the 
year 1748 ; the tendency of which was to establish na- 
tural religion on the ruins of all external worship, and 
so to free the world from all laws human and divine ; 
that man might be guided by nothing but the light of 
his own mind. This was burned by the hangman at 
Paris ; the soil, as Dr. Hodges qbserved, being not 
^uite^ though tiearly^ prepared for thS reqeption of 
these tares. The country and the climate chosen by 
the writer were certainly promising, on this conside- 
ration, that superstition and irreligipn are generall}^ 
observed to be the reciprocal causes and effects of 
each other. Against the principles and spirit of this 
undertaking, the author of EUhu was so much in ear- 
nest, that he gave an abridgment of the work from a 
French copy, which he procured for that purpose. I 
could here stop with great pleasure, if it were proper, 
'to extract some of the evidence so powerfully urged 
.against ^it such attempts by this learned gentlemarf: 
but I must refer Jhe reader to his Frelimfiary pk^ 
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course. It is, however, a fact never to be neglected, 
which he and others have ascertained by abundant au« 
thority, that ^* all the religion of the heathen world 
" was traditional revelation corrupted :'* which if it 
can be made good, overthrows at once all the modern 
theories of infidelity. 

The Rev. Mr. Hollo way, Rector of Middleton- 
Stoney in Oxfordshire, had been a private tutor to 
Lord Spencer, in the house of the Hon. John Spencer 
liis father ; who, with all hhr extravagances, never 
failed to preserve due respect* to Mr. HoUoway, and 
listened to him with attention, when he conversed 
freely with the company at his table. This gentleman 
had been personally acquainted with Mr. Hutchinson, 
tind had published an elementary piece in favour of 
; his philosophical princsples. But be was better known 
in the University of Oxford by three excellent dis- 
courses on the Doctrine of Repentance, with a Sup- 
plement in answer to the perverse Glosses of Tindal 
the Freethinker. The Vice-chancellor of that time 
took a pique against him fo^ dropping a hint, in his 
Suppleaient against Tindal, that the person of Mel- 
ciiizedec was an exhibition of Christ before his Incar- 
nation. This was no novel opinion ; it hod been ad- 
vanced by others, before and after the Reformation : 
and in them the doctrine had given no offence. But 

♦ A military gentleman, who was sometimes of the party, re- 
marked to a friend, that the strictest decorum was always observed, 
'Whenever Mr. HoUoway, who supported • the dignity of his pro- 
fessioDy WAS present ;. while another clergyman, who thought to 
recommend himself hy laying aside the clerical character, was 
.treated with little ceremony and held in sovereign contempt ; from 
'which he naturally inferred, that the clergy w®uld not fail to meet 
*with proper re8pect,^if it'was'not xheir ■owA'fiittlt.^ i j . 
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Mr. HoUoway, being a man suspected and proscribed 
^n some other accounts, met with some hard and un- 
worthy treatment upon the occasion : yet to avoid a 
misunderstanding with the whole University, when 
only some individuals were concerned, he sup- 
pressed what he had written in his pwn defence. His 
scheme for an Analysis of the Hebrew Language, 
though it comprehends a vast compass of learning, is 
partly fanciful, and would bear a long dispute, inta 
which I shall not enter : but this must be said in re- 
spect to Mr. Home, that when he first commenced bis 
theological studies, he derived many real advantages 
from his acquaintance with this gentleman ; and I 
could name one of his most shining and useful dis- 
*>courses, which, in the main argument of it, was taken 
from some loose papers of Remarks on Warburton's 
Divine Legation ; to the principles of which this learned 
gentleman, for many good reasons, which he^sparefd 
not to give, was a zealous adversary. To say the 
truth, there was little cordiality on either side between 
the renowned writer of the Divine Legation and tHe 
readers of Mr. Hutchinson. On most subjects of re- 
ligion and learning, their opinions were irreconcileable. 
He despised their doctrines and interpretations, and 
railed at them as Cabbalistical ; and they despised 
his Empirical Divinity ; while, at the same time, they 
dreaded the ill effect of it, from the boldness of the 
man, and the popularity of his books : which have a 
great flash of learning, but with little, solidity, and less 
piety. To the purity of Christian Literature they have 
certainly done, and are still doing, much hurt. When 
the first volume of the Divine Legation was shewn to 
Dr. Bentley, (as bis son-in-law the late Bishop Cu^i-r 
berland told me) he looked it over, and then obaerjmd 
of the author to his friend*— *7%<^ nian has a monstrous 
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appetite'y with a very had digestion *. In justice io 
Mr. Holloway, whatever might be said against him, it 
iDust be said for him, that he was a sound classical 
scholar, who had gone farther than most men into 
the mysteries of the Greek Philosophy ; and to an at- 
tentive study of the Christian Fathers had added great 
skill in the Hebrew and Arabic languages ; such as 
qualified him to take up and maintain the cause of the 
Hebrew Primcevity against its opponents. Confined 
as he was to the solitude of a country parish, if he 
fonnd himself out of practice in the writing of Latioi 
he used to renew it occasionally by reading over the 
Morice Encomium of Erasmus, which never failed to 
reinstate him : and I am persuaded the anecdote may 
be of use to other scholars when in danger of losing 
their Latinity. 

Mr. Holl©way was first induced to take notice of 
Mn Home, on occasion of some verses which he 
bad addressed to his friend Mr. Watson. They ex- 

♦ This was written before I had a sight of the learned Bishop 
Kurd's life of Dr. Warburton, lately published, in which Hu^h 
sublime praises are bestowed on the Alliance, the Divine Legation, 
and other works of that fanciful but very ingenious projector of 
unfounded theories. Thougn I honour the character of Bishop 
Hurd, and admire every thing he writes^ my opinion of the use-^ 
fulness of the works of Dr. Warburton is very little changed by 
what I have seen. I am still persuaded, that neither religion nor 
learning will ever derive much benefit, nor the Christian world aay 
considerable edification, from the works of that famous writer : 
neither will they probably derive any great harm; because it is 
Apprehended, the reading of Bishop Warburton's books will here- 
after be much less than it.hath been. The Methodists despised 
bim for a part of his Christian character, as much as he despised 
4hem for a part of their character; and both had equal reason. 
His learning is almost as much unlike to Christianity, as their 
Christianity is unlike to' l^iarrting. I forbear to indulge any fur- 
tlier reflectidns 6a^^ <^riti^al a subject. 
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pressed .the ardour of his gratitude, and discovered a 
poetical genius *. 

The Rev. Mr* Welbourne of Wendelbury near 
Bicester in Oxfordshire, whom, from the monastic 
spirit of a single life, and a remarkable attachment to 
the study of Antiquity, Mr, Home delighted to call by 
the name oi Robertiis TVendelburiensis^ was very much 
respected and beloved, and often visited by Mr. Home 
so long as he lived. Educated at Westminster and 
Christ-church, he was a scholar of the politer class ; 
and a deep and skilful student in the Scripture, of 
which he gave a specimen in an interpretation of the 
last words of David from the Hebrew. He went far^ 
ther in this, and with better success, than the learned 
ttnd ingenious Dr. Grey, the versifier of the Book of 
Job, after the manner of Bishop Hare's Psalms, with 
whom he had been acquainted. He wrote well in 
English and I^tin, and composed several learned 
works, which had their exceptionable passages, from 
a visible inclination toward some of the peculiarities 
of the £!hurch of Rome. He had lived several years 
in strict friendship with Dr. Frewen, the physician, in 
whose house he always resided when he made a visit 
to Oxford ; also with the Reverend Sir John Dolben, 
of Finedon in Northamptonshire, the learned, accom- 
plished, devout, and charitable father of the present 
worthy Sir William Dolben, member for the University 
of Oxford ; and also Mr. Counsellor Gilpin ; to the 
last of whom be left his collection of Grecian and 

• It was rather officious to give them to the world, a& aome- 
body hath done since Dr. Home's death. Our opinion of a great 
End good man, who has finished his course, pught not to be g^« 
thered from th« hast^ and ardent productions ol his youth, 
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Roman coins ; which, if I am rightly informed, is fioif 
in the new. library of Christ-church ** 

Another excellent friend of Mr, Hornie wai the 
late Dr. Patten, of Corpus Christi College ? a gentle* 
man of the purest manners and unquestionable ero^ 
dition. On re*considering the state of the qaestioQ 
between Christians and Infidels, and seeing, how &b«^ 
solutely necessary it was to speak a plaifi language 
in a case of such importance to the worldi he gave 
to the University of Oxford a discourse which he 
called the " Christian Apology;'' and which the 
Vice-chancellor and Heads of Houses requested 
him to publish. It went upon true and indisput- 
able principles; but it was not relished by the rash 
reasoners of the Warburtonian school; and a Mr. 
Heathcote, a very intemperate and unmannerly 
writer, who was at that time an assistant-preacher to 
Dr. Warburton at LincolnVinn, published a pam-r 
^ phlet against it ;^ laying himself open, both in the 
matter and the manner of it, to the criticisms of Dr# 
Patten ; who will appear to any candid reader, who 
shall review that controversy, to have been greatly hisr^ 
superior as a scholar and a divine. Dr. Patten could 
not with any propriety be said to have written on the 
Hutchinsbnian plan : but Mr./ Heathcote, in aid of 
hrs own arguments, found it convepient to charge hina 
with it, and suggest to the public that he was an Hut- 
chinsonian ; which gave Dr. Patten an opportunity of 
speaking his private sentiments, and doing justice to 
those gentlemen in the University of Oxford, who 

• Th« complexion of this good man's character may be distin* 
guisbed in ihe last letter I received from him, about two mo&th» 
before his deatii, of which I had au account from Dr. Home. 
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^vere then under the reproach of being followers of 
Mr. Hutchinson*. 

The Rev. Dr. Wetherell, how Dean of Hereford, 
t^^as then a young man in the College of which he is 
now the worthy Master : and such was his zeal at that 
fime in fEtvoUr of Hebrew literature, that Mr. Home, 
Mr. Wetherdll, and Mr. Martin (now Dr. Fairfax), 
atnd a fourth t)ersbn intimately connected with them 
all, sat doW'n for one \^hole winter, to examine and 
iiettle, as far as they were able, all the Themata of the 
Hebrew laneruage: writing down their remarks daily, 
and collecting from Marius, and Biixtorf, andPagirius 
and others, what might be of use for compiling a new 
Lexicoii. How much judgment they had, at this 
tearly period, to render their papers valuable, we dare 
not say : but, such as they were, the fruits of a faithful 
and laborious scrutiny, a copy of them was handed to 
the learned Mr. Parkhufst, late of the University of 
Cambridge, an eminent labourer in the same vineyard,* 
to whom the public have since been greatly indebted 
for three editions of his Hebrew* Lexicon ; whldh con- 
tains such variety of curiouS ^ud useful informatioh, 
that contralry to the nature of other Dictionaries (pro^ 
perly so called) it may be turned over for entertain- 
ment as a Commentary on the Scripture, and a maga- 
zine of Biblical Erudition; His two scriptural Lexi- 

• On occasion of this paragraph, I have re-cpnsidercd Dr. Pat- 
ten's Discolirse and* the Defenceof it; atfd am persuaded it'raighk 
^e of much service, if every young mau were to read them botb^ 
before he takes holy orders* WU picture of fashionable Christi- 
anity is very alarming, aiid I ft'SU' it is not exaggerated. Another 
Discourse preached before the University, and from thesaiHepen, 
published also by request, intitled '^ Tlia Opposition between the 
*' Gospel of Jesus Christ, find what is callj94 the Religion oJt 
•' Nature," deserves to be noticed here. 

£3 
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cons, the one X3!reek, and the other Hebrew, are both 
so excellent in their way, that Ihey will last as long as 
the world; unless the new Goths of infidelity should 
break in upon us and destroy, as they certainly wish to 
^o, all the monuments of Christian learning *. 

Doctor George Berkeley, of late years a Prebendary 
of the Church of Canterbury and Chancellor of Breck- 
nock, was then Mr. George Berkeley, a student of 
Christ-church, a son of that celebrated pattern of vir- 
tue, science, and apostolical zeal, Dr.. Berkeley, Bishop 
of ployne in the kingdom of Ireland ; who chose to 
spend the latter days of his life in retu^oment at Ox- 
ford) while his son was a member of the University. 
Between this gentleman and Mr. Home a very early 
intimacy commenced, and much of their time was 
spent in each other's company. Under the training, 
and with the example of so excellent a father, Mr. 
Berkeley grew up into a firm believer of the Christian 
religion, and discovered an aSectionate regard ta 
every man of letters, who was ready, like himself, to 
explain and defend it. He was consequently a very 
zealous admirer of Mr. Home ; and the one had the. 
happiness of belonging to the Chapter, while the other 
for several years was Dean of Canterbury: and when 
his friend \vas removed to the See of Norwich, Dr. 
Berkeley preached his Consecration Sermon ^t Lam- 
beth ; an act of respect for which he had reserved 
bini^elf, having been undor a persuasion, for some 
years before, that he should see Mr. Home become a 



• Tlie third edition of Mr. Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon was 
promoted by Bishop Home, whose name staads first among the* 
patrons to whom it is inscribed ; though Bishop Home did not live 
<iU it was pttbli&hei 
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Dp. His discourse * on that occasion shewed him 

! a true son and an able minister of the church of 

and : and another discourse, originally delivered 

30th of January, and reprinted since with large 

curious annotations, has distinguished him for as 

and loyal a subject to bis king and the laws of his 

atry. Dr. Berkeley was very greatly esteemed by 

patron the late Archbishop Seeker, with whom he 

• 1 much influence ; and he never ceased to take ad- 

itage of it, till he had obtained preferment from him 

.' one of his old friends, who had no other prospects 

16 father of Dr* Berkeley has been made known to 

e world by a few happy words of Mr, Pope : but the 

[lowing anecdote, which is preserved among the pri- 

ate notes of Bishop Home, will give us a. more exact 

lea of his character. Bishop Atterbury, having heard 

.nuch of Mr. Berkeley, wished to see him. Accordingly, 

he was one day introduced to him by the Earl of 

Berkeley. After some time, Mr. Berkeley left the 

room : on which Lord Berkeley said to the Bishop^ 

** Does my cousin answer your Lordship's expecta*- 

" tionsr" The Bishop, lifting up his hands in astotv- 

ishment, replied* " So much understanding, so much 

*' knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility^ 

^* I did not think had been the portion of any but 

** angels, till I saw this gentleman." The passage Ia 

taken from Hughes's Letters. IL 2. f 

* This Sermon ib now published, and mayt not inxproperly, b« 
bound up with this volume, if the reader pleases. The title of it 
is, An Inquiry into the Origin of Episcopacy, in a discourse 
preached at the Consecration of George Uorne, D. X)i, &c. &<:. 

f Dr. Berkeley, the excellent son of an excellent father^ changed 
this world (in which he had seen much trouble) for a better, oix 
the day of Epiphany 179^1 before the first edition of this work 
w«nt to tb« pre>9« 
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Mr. Samuel Glasse, a student of Christ-church/ 
tvho had the repute he merited of being one of tbe^ 
best scholars from Westminster school, was another of 
Mr. Home s intimate friends, and continued to love 
and admire him through the whole course of bis life. 
Thp world need not be told what Dn Glasse has been 
doing since he left the University, as a divine, as a 
iiiadstrate, and as a teacher and tutor of the first 
eminence; of whose useful labours, the Gospel, the 
law, the church, the bar, the schools of learning, thq 
rich and the poor, have long felt and confessed the 
benefit: and may they long continue so to do ! al- 
t|lough it may be said, without any suspicion of flat- 
^'^ry* i^ ^he words of the Poet — non deficit alter aureus 
— a son, whose learning, abilities and good principle^ 
hav<^ already entitled him tp the thanks of his country^ 
and will secure his fame with posterity. 

This gentleman, the son of Dr. G. distinguished 
himself very early in life by his uncommon proficiency 
in Hebrew literature, which procured him the favour 
of Dr. ICennicott, and a studentship of Christ-church, 
lie has since acquired a great addition of fame as a 
classical scholar, by his elegant translation into Greek 
Jambics pif Mason's Caractacus, and Milton *s Samson 
Agonistes, adapted in form, and style, and manner, 
to the ancient Greek drama*. And he has recently 

♦ Though I speak with respect of this, as a work of gr^at 
^l^olarsbip, and even wonderful in a young man, 1 have my doilbts, 
whether any Englishman can exhibit unexceptionable Grec-k ver- 
Eification, in which a Critic cannot, with a microscope in Lis band, 
and a little jealousy in bis eye, discover flaws and pinholes ; and 
*lhat a Greek version of a fine Englisji Poem, whoever produces it, 
will at ]a8t be but a bad likeness of a good thing : which may be 
said without impeaching the parts co* the diligence of any trans- 
lator. When a man writes in a dead language, he ^oeeit at'^n 
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shewn himself an elegant English writer, as well as a . 
pious and well informed divine, by his publication of 
the Contemplations of Bishop Hall, in'a form very 
much improved. He had prepared a Dedication of 
that excellent work to Bishop Home ; but the Bishop 
dying, while the work was depending, an advertise- 
ment if prefixed, which does great honour to his 
memory* 

From Westminster^school there came, at an earlier 
period, a Mr. John Hamilton of University College, 
ipvhose father was a member of the Irish Parliament, 
and his mother a lady of high rank. This amiable 
young man, for the politeness of his behaviour, his 
high accomplishmenis, bis vivacity of temper and 
readiness of wit, was a companion equally respectable 

and desirable ; so nearly allied in disposition and abi- 
lities to the two characters of Mr. Watson and Mr, 
Horne, that a strict friendship grew up between them. 
The example of some seducing companions from 
Westminster-school had rendered him for a while 
dissipated an J thoughtless: but when the time ap- 
proached, in which he was required to prepare him^ 
$elf for holy orders, be determined to become a 
clergyman in good earnest ; gave himself up to study 
and retirement ; and was known to rise frequently at 
four o'clock in a summer's morning, to read the works 
of St. Austin. With this disposition, itis no wonder 
he was ready to embrace every opportunity of deriving 
jnore light to his Christian studies. He therefore soon 

great hazard : apd I have heard this matter carried to such ^ 
Qicety by a perspu of distinguished learning, as to suppose it dan- 
gerous^ eyeu iu Latin coniposiiion, to put a noun and 4 verh^ 
together, unless you can find that noun and that verb actually 
Staading .tcget^^er in some native L^tin v^riter o{ allowed %i4<^ 
Uwritj, 
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became a Hebrew student in common with hisfrien^&> 
and made a rapid progress in divinity. For a time he 
took upon himself the curacy of Bedington in Surrey : 
but he was soon advanced to the archdeaconry of 
Raphoe in Ireland, having first obtained a present- 
ation to the valuable living of Taboyne ; where, to 
the loss, of the world, and the unspeakable grief of the* 
author of these papers, to whom he was a most affec- 
tionate afld valuable friend, hie soon afterwards died. 
In the beginning of his indisposition, he had been al- 
most miractilously restored at Bristol in the spring of 
the year 1754, just at the time when the living was 
given to him by Lord Abercorn his relation, and the 
dignity superadded by the Bishop of the diocese. Ire- 
land was a stage, on which his learning and principles, 
his active zeal, his polite manners and great abilities, 
were much wanted. Thev have at this time but a 
mean opinion of that kind of learning which this young 
archdeacon so much valued and affected. Had h^ 
lived, he might have done much good in bringing over 
many considerable persons to an attentive study of the= 
Scripture, which had produced so happy an effect upon 
himself. But, alas ! instead of this, it is now reported, 
that the country has been considerably hurt in its 
principles by some modern writings, which have lately 
come into vogue ; of which it is not my business»iQ 
this place to speak more particularly. 

It has given me great pleasure, thus to take a re- 
view, hasty as it has been, of some of those excellent 
persons with whom Mr. Home was connected in the 
days of bis youth. A reader, who is a stranger to all 
the parties, may suspect that I have turned my pen 
to the making of extraordinary characters ; but 1 trust 
be will take my word for- it, that I have only made 
tb^m j^uch as I found them; and such as the l^tQ 
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good Bishop their friead would have represented them, 
had he been alive and called upon to do them justice^ 
I am convinced, his own pen would have given more 
to some, not less to any : and that he would have men- 
tioned others of whom I have not spoken ; for certainly 
1 might have added many to the collection ; such as 
the Rev, John Auchmuty, whose father was Dean of 
Armagh, and who used to amuse us with an account 
of his adventures at Tetuan in Africa, during his 
cbaplainship under Admiral Forbes : Mr. James Still- 
ingfleet, a grandson to . the celebrated and learned 
Bishop of that name ; first one of the Hebrew Ex- 
hibitioners at Wadham College ; afterwards Fellow of 
Merton, and v now Prebendary of Worcester : Mr, 
George Downing, another Hebrew Exhibitioner at 
Wadham College, and now a Prebendary of Ely, 
whom Mr. Home admired and respected for those 
virtues and qualifications, which have endeared him 
to all his acquaintance. To these I might add Mr. 
Edward Stillingfleet, a Gentleman Commoner of Wad^ 
ham; the Reverend John Whitaker, now so well 
knofwn by his learned and valuable writings ; with 
others of like character and literature, to none of 
whom do I mean any disrespect if I have omittefd 
them. There was one very learned gentleman in par- 
ticular, Mr. Forster of Corpus Christi College, who 
published a beautiful quarto edition of the Hebrew 
Bible.. He had the reputation of being a profound 
scholar, and was a great favourite with Bishop Butler, 
author of the celebrated Analogy^ &c This learned 
man introduced himself to Mr. Home's acquaintance, 
only for the opportunity of conferring with him on 
some principles which he had newly adopted in Phi- 
losophy and Divinity. How far Mr. Home and Mr. 
Forster proceeded in the argument, I cannot exactly- 
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say; but this I well remember, that, when the consul'' 
stantiality of the elements ciame into question^ Mr. 
J'prater did not seeni to thjnk that doctrine improb*-* 
ble, lyhich later enquiries have rendered much less so ; 
And allowed, that if the public were once satisfied ix\ 
that particular, he believed very few objections ^vould . 
be ma^e to the philosophical s^hem^ pf Mr JJutchin-* 

I anj now to conclude with a character, which I in-^ 
Jrodjjce with some reluctance ; but it is too remarkably : 
to be omitted in ^n account of Mr. Home's literary 
connections; and some useful moral attends it iq 
every circumstance ; the character 1 mean is that of; 
the late Dr, Dodd. Humanity should speak *s ten- 
derly of him as truth will pern^it, jn consideration. of 
his severe and lamentable tate. 

A similitude in their studies and their principles pro* 
jJuced an acqqaintanqe bptween Mr. Home and Mr.. 
Dodd : for when Mr. Dodd began the world, he vas ^ 
zealous favourer of Efebrew learning, and distinguish-i 
ed himself as a preacher; in which capacity be un- 
doubtedly e>^celled to a certain degree, and in hia. 
time did much good. After Mr. Dodd had beeq 
npticed in the University of Cambridge for some of 
his exercises, he made himself known to the public by 
an English poetical translation of Callimachus, ii^ 
which he discovered a poetical genius* Of the Pre- 
face to the translation of Callimachus, Which gives the 
best general account, that was ever given in so short 8^. 
pompass, of the Heathen Mythology, the greater part 
was written fpr him by Mr! Home, It is supposed, 
with good reason, that Mr. Dodd was obliged to others 
pf his friends for several usefi^l notes pn the text of 
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• See Mr. Home -8 Apology j whfire this conference with Mr^ 
Pjrsteris allndeid td. 
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Callimachus. He makes a p^rticuUr acknowlegeipeo^ 
to the Rey, Mr. Parkhursjt, " from whose sound jijdg- 
** ment, enlarged understanding, unwearied applica* 
?' tion, and generous openness of lieart, the world ha^ 
" great and valuable fruits to expect." Archbishop 
Seeker conceived a favourable opinion of Mr. Dodd, 
froiQ his performances in thepulpit; and. it ^as pro^ 
bably owing to the influence of the Archbishop, that 
he was appointed to preach the sermons at Lady 
Moyer^s Lectures. Bu|; this unhappy gentleman, hav- 
ing a strong desire^ like many ptlipr young men of 
parts, to make a iigfire in the world, with a turn to an 
expensive wq.y of living ; and finding that hi^ friendsj^ 
who unhappily were suffering under the dc^mnatory 
fitle of Hutchin^onianSy would never be permitted (as 
the report then was) to rise to any eminence in the 
Church ; Mr. Dodd thought it more prudent to leare 
them to their fate, with the hope of succeeding better 
in some other way : and, to purge himself in the eye 
pf the world, he wrote expressly against them ; layings 
many grievous things to their charge : some pf whiph 
were true, when applied to particular persons ; some 
greatly exaggerated; and some utterly false; as it may 
well be imagined, when it is considered that the author 
was writing to sprve an interest *f 

f When it was undef deliberation whether any answer should be 
given to this l^ook of Mr. Dodd's, Mr. Home objected to it in the 
^ollc^wing terms, which discover his great prudence and judgment. 
'' Whoever shall answer il, will be und^r the necessity of appear. 
** ing as ^ p^rtizan, which in these times should be avoided aa 
" much j^s possible. I had much ratlier the ns^me of Hutchinson 
" were dropped, and the useful things in him recomnaqnded to the 
" world, with their evidence, in another manner than they have 
f beon. Manl^ind are tired .apd sick (I anj sure I am for Qne) 
with the fruitless squabbles and altercations about etymologies 
and particul^jticf. \^i\fi oaeaA time, th^ great pla» of Phiio* 
sophyand Theology, that must instruct and edify, lies dor .uant/* 
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There could be no better judge than Mr. Dodd 
himself of the motives on which be had assumed a new 
character. He certainly did himself some good^ in the 
opinion of those, who thought he was grown wiser : but 
being sensible how far he had carried some things, and 
how much he had lost himself, in the esteem of his old 
friends, he was anxious to know what some of them 
eaid about him. He therefore applied himself one day 
to a lady of great understanding and piety, who knew 
him well, and who also knew most of them ; desiring 
her to tell him, what Mr. such an one said of bim? 
He says of you, answered she — Demas hath forsaken 
us, having loved this present world : with which he ap- 
peared to be much affected. Not that the thing had 
actually been said, so far as I know*, by the person in 
question ; but she knowing the propriety with which it 
might have been said, gave him the credit of it. There 
M'as a general appearance of vanity about Mr, Dodd^ 
which w^as particularly disgusting to Mr. Home, who 
bad none of it himself; and the levity, with which he 
had totally cast off his former studies, being added to 
it, both together determined him to drop the acquaint- 
ance with little hesitation. He not only avoided his 
company, but conceiving a dislike as well to his moral 
as to his literary character, is supposed to have given 
such an account of him in one of the public papers as 
made him very ridiculous, under the name of Tom 
Dingle. Not long afterwards Mr. Foote brought him 
upon the stage for a transaction which reflected great 
dishonour upon a clergyman, and for which the King 
o/dered him to be struck off the list of his chaplains. 

The revolt of Mr. Dodd, if he meant to raise him* 
^If in the world by it, did by no means answer his 

* 9at I am now informed, it actually ^as said. 
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parpode. Itl>rought bim into favour with Lord Ches* 
terfield ; but that did much more hurt to his mind, thaa 
good to his fortune. The farther he advanced in life, 
the more he becapie embarrassed ; and bis moral con* 
duct was Gomippnly knowp to be so far depraved, that 
a late celebrajted gentleman of Clapham, who was privy 
to it, is said to have predicted some years before^ that 
he would come to an untimely end* How unsearch-* 
able are the wisdom and justice of divine Providence ! 
The worldly policy of Dr. Dodd lost him the friendship 
of some wise and good men, particularly of Mr. Horne, 
but procured for him the favour of Lord Chesterfield j. 
and that favour tempted him to another step of policy, 
ivhich brought him to his death. The memory of Dr. 
Johnson is jttuch to be honoured for the tender part 
be took in behalf of Dr« Dodd during the time of hia 
affliction. And let it be remembered, injustice to hia 
for^oer friends, that few persons were more deeply 
affected by his lamentable ^nd than some of those who 
had been under the necessity of dropping his acquaint-^ 
ance. . I have it on the best authority, that one of them 
kept a solemn fast till nighjLon the day of his execution, 
and afterward^ moralised very seriously upon bis fate 
in one of the newspapers of the time. 

From tliis account of Mr. Horne*s friends and ac« 
quaintance I return now to the history of his studies. 
When a young man of a vigorous mind determines, in 
these latter days of the Church, to make himself learn** 
ed, he is in gpreat danger, from the books he may read/ 
and the company into which he may fall ; aotwith- 
standing the integrity of his mind, and the purity of 
his intentions. If he join himself to a party, he will be 
under the influence of an affection, which is very pro- 
perly called partiality; and which inclines him to 
j^vo^ir the measures of his party indiscriminately ; and 
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therefore cJoes great hurt to the judgment Me is dpi 
Id praise and censure, to loVe Itnd bate, not with his 
Orwn spirit, but with the Spirit orf his Jjarty. With their^ 
singularities, whatever they may be, he will Grid little 
fault ; and, if they hate ertors, they dtte such as he/ 
will not soon discover. Ttf this danger Mi*. Home 
was exposed, as d reader 6f HutchinSbrf. * I sharf 
therefore describe it more particularly, and shew hoW 
end by what means he escaped it in all itsi parti", and 
preserved the independency of his understatndtng ; in^ 
doing which, if I can do it faithfully, I shall cirttfinly 
make myself of some use to the publid 

JMr. Hutchinson fell into a ne;^ and Uritoramonf 
train of thinking in Philosophy, Theology, and Hea-^ 
then Antiquity ; and appears to have learned much of 
it from the Hebrew, which he studied in a way of his- 
own : but as be laid too great a stress in many instan- 
ces on the evidence of Hebrew Etymology, his admi-^ 
rers would naturally do the same: and some of themr 
carried the matter so far, that nothing else would go 
down with them; till by degrees they adopted a mode 
of speaking, which had a nearer resemblance to cant 
and jargon, than to sound and sober learning. Ta 
this weakness those persons were most liable, who had 
received the fewest advantages from a learned -educa- 
tion. ThiSiWas the case with some sensible trades- 
men and mechanics, who, by studying Hebrew,- with 
the, assistance of English only, grew conceited of their 
learning, and carried too much sail with too little bal- 
last Of this Mr. Home was very soon aware ; 'and he 
was in -so little danger of following the example, thai 
\ used to hear him display the foibles of such persod9 
with that mirth and good humour which he had ready 
at hand upon all occasions. With the like discretion 
and candour, he allowed to the Rev. Dr. Shar{> of 
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Durtiam all that cdiild reasonably be allowed, when he 
attacked the followers of Hutchinson upon thfe Etymo- 
logical quarter, where they seemed most vulnerable, or, 
where they might at least be anoyed with most appear- 
ance of advantage: and he never, through the whole 
course of his life, was a friend to the etymological part 
of the controversy; as it appears from his writings; iii 
which Hebrew etymology, however he might apply to 
it for himself, is rarely if ever insisted upon. In some 
of his private letters, one of which lias been already 
referred to in a note, he declared his mind very freely 
^n the inexpediency of squabbling about words, when 
there were so many things to be brought forward, 
which were 'of greater importance, and would admit of 
less dispute. 

A farther danger arose from that custom, in which 
some of the followers of Mn Hutchinson had too freely 
indulged themselves, of treating their opponents with 
too great asperity and contempt. Hutchinson himself 
was very reprehensible in this respect, as well in his 
conversation as in his writings ; and thereby lost much 
of that influence with men of learning, which he might 
have preserved, had he considered it as a duty to be 
more temperate and flexible in his manner of address- 
ing the public. But he was a man^'of a warm and 
hasty spirit, like Martin Luther; who to certain mod- 
em speculations in Piiilosophy and Theology could 
preserve no more respect than Luther did to the errors 
of Popery. How far the circumstances they both 
were under, the zeal by which they were actuated, and 
the provocations they met with from the world, will 
justify them in the use of intemper'ate language, can 
be known only to God, to whom they must give an 
account. But whatever excuse3 may be pade for the 
principals; we do uot see how they can be extended to 
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those who succeeded. Some of these however did 
claim for themselves the like privilege, and gave great 
offence to persons of cooler judgment. The world 
will not suffer things to be fordW upon them. When 
men are angry, it is always supposed they 4iave but 
little to say, and are provoked by a sense of the in- 
sufficiency of themselves and their cause. It was a 
wise saying of Lord Coke, the famous lawyer, "What- 
*' evtr grief a man hath, ill words work no good, and 
" learned counsel never use them." To this wise and 
excellent maxim the followers of Mr. Hutchinson did 
not in general attend as they ought to have done. It 
filled them with indignation, to see how little they pre- 
♦vajled against the perverse treatment of some ill-dis- 
posed adversaries : and, if they had found such priuci« 
pies as they thought of use to themselves, it was a mor- 
tification to see them overlooked and disdained by 
others. But there was so much sweetness in the natu- 
ral temper of Mr. Home, that no bitter weed could 
take root there ; and the intemperance of others only 
served to put him the more upon his guard ; of which 
we have a happy example in his Stale of the Case 
between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinson. This 
was one of his earliest compositions ; in which the 
argument is conducted throughout with perfect modes- 
ty, civility, and a proper respect to all parties. 1 have 
heard him admire greatly that calmness for which the 
Chinese are so remarkable, although it borders in some 
degree upon cunning or stupidity. " The only way 
** for a man to gain the favour of the Chinese is to set 
" forth his reasons in the coolest manner ; that people 
^' being pf such a disposition, as to despise the most 
•* rational argainents, if delivered with anger/* The 
•ame, said he^ is true of mankind in general. 
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^eleariiin^ which disposdsus to dffect a superiority 
t) ver other men is too generally attended by a forgetful* 
hess of God i and it has therefore been well observed, 
that knowledge though a good thing in itself, as light is 
Vben compared with darkness, is apt to puff us up : 
tvhil^ charity^ which is an humble and submissive 
virtue^ edifieth ; that is, builds us up in the way of 
grace, and makes us better Christians* So far as 
knowledge, though of the purest sort, liifuses pridci 
just so far it extinguishes devotion* It was therefore 
objected to the new Hebrew students^ that they were a 
tarnal sort of people, boTuU of scriptural ic^arnidg, ai 
to be much wanting in a due regard to scriptural pletj* 
The intelligent reader will easily guess from what quar- 
ter such an accusation would arise. It came from 
those who are apt to offend in another way ; who aup-^ 
pose that an appearance of godly zeal^ and a passion 
to save souls, will supply the defects of Christian 
knoiVledge : but without it, there will not be Christian 
prudence ; and such persons, neglecting to inform them'* 
-selves, suffer under the want of judgment, and ace 
tarried into delusion, of which they do not see the 
consequences* Ignorant. piety, like ignorant ingenuityi 
hiust go to school, before it will be able 40 work surely 
and with good effect. It must itself be taught before 
it call bd fit to teach others. The great Lord JBacon 
observed of the first Puritans^ that they reasoned 
powerfully on the necessity of a serious piety; a^d 
brought men well to the quesition, what must Ida to 
be saved f But when they had done this, they were at 
a loss how to give them an answer. There is danger 
to man on every side : learning is tempted to overlook 
piety ; and piety thinks there is no use of lef^rmng* 
Happy is be who preserves himself from both tbcqe 
errors : who, while he seeks wisdom, applies it first te 
vpt. VI. F 
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the reformation of his own life, and then to the lives of 
other men ! This appears to have been the peri^uasioa 
of Mn Home; in whose earliest writings we fipd such 
a tincture of devotion, that sdm^\)f his readers, . who 
valued themselves upon their aiscernment, thought bia 
warmth discovered a degree 'of enthusiasm; that- he 
was devout overmuch ; ^tnd consequently we have thQ 
testimony of siich persons, tliat he was not wanting, ia 
Christian piety. Thus mucli at least may be affirmqdj, 
that he was^fnT no danger of an outward formal religion^ 
destitute of the vital spirit of Christianity. 

There was yet another dagger to be apprelieridedj| 
and that of no small corlcern to a member of the 
Shurch of .England- It happened, that among thp 
admirers of Mr. Hutchinson there were many dissen- 
ters; who, with all the information they had acquiredi 
did not appear (as might reasonably have been ex^ 
pected) to be' much softened in their prejudices against 
the constitution of this Church. — With some, of'thes? 
Mr- Home frequently fell into company; of which it 
was not an impi^obable consequence (and he after- 
Wards was aware of it) that he might come by degree* 
to be less affected, than he ought to be, to the Church 
of which he was a member: especially as there was 
some jealousy ialready in the minds of Mr. Hutchin- 
son's readers a'gainst their superiors "both in Church 
and State, on account of the unfair and angry treat- 
ment (I may say, persecution) some of them had suf- 
fered, and the dislike aiid aversion which their princi- 
pies had met with from persons of established reputa- 
tion. The tnodest and civil Letter to a Bishop, from 
th$ Lord President of the Court of Sessionin Scotland, 
the Honourable Duncan Forbes, had met with little or 
no attention; which, with many other slights and pro- 
vocationsi contributed to keep them in no very good 
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hbitiour^t ^o that it was to be feared they itouM he too 
I'eady to^ hear, what others might be too ready to sug^ 
gest. Wilh some of our dissenters, it is too mocth thd 
custom to tarn the clergy of the Church and their pro* 
fession into ridicule ; a sort of behaviour which should 
always be avoided by religious men, when religion ii 
the subject* A piece was banded about, which calU 
itself a Dialogue upoh -Bishops; a sly and malignant 
invective, in a strain of ii*oily, and by no means desti* 
tute of wit, against the Prelates of this Church* » Th* 
thing is written in the same spirit with the Martin Mar^ 
Prelate of the old Puritans, though in a superior straiii 
of irony V and had- for its authoi^ a'maii whose ham6 
wad Biron, a Dissenting Teacher of eminence^ whos6 
works are collected together, and published, tinder the 
terrific title of The Pillars of Priestcraft Shaken. Th6 
Church of England, whose religion is here intended 
by the word priesHraft^ never had a morfe willing ad^ 
versary than this man; unless it were <76;^^;i, the 
author of the Independent Whig; whose writiftg^^ 
plentifully dispersed there, contributed not a tittle to 
the revolt of America, by rendering the Americans 
mote disaffected to the religion of the mother country'* 
So long as a connexion remained with the non^con- 
forming readers of Mr. Hutchinson, it Was expected 
by them, that all Church diffi^rences would be laid 
aside, as matters of no signification ; and that both 
parties would join hands against the common enemies 
of Christianity* Things being thus disposed, an oc^ 
currence intervened, to which Mr. Home, as it ap- 
pears from some of bis letters, imputed the breach 
which afterwards took place, and his own deliyer- 
ance^ in consequence of it, from all danger of fanati-* 
cftl infectiaa; 
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, Dr. Clt3^D, then BUhop of Ck>ghcr in Ir«Iond, Ifl 

the year 1750, pBblish«d hi& Essay on Spirit, with de- 
sign to recommend the Arian doctrine, and to prepare 
the way for suitable alterations in the Liturgy. Xhe 
favourers of heresy are seldom found to be the enemies 
of schism: this author therefore, to stren^^then bts 
party, distinguished himself as a wariti friend to tbe 
cause of the Sectaries ; intiinidatiog tbe Church with 
the prospect of destruction, unless the safety of it wer« 
provided for by a timely compliance with the desnauds . 
of its adversaries. This iJUsay, being reported to come 
from a persoa of such eminence in. the Cbui'cb, alarm- 
ed ber friends and auimated her enemies. It carried 
with it a'show of learning, and some suMilty of argu- 
ment ; au answer to it was therefore eMpected and 
wished for. 

It happened at this time^ tbat I was settled at Fin&- 
dop in Nortbamptoashire, ae Curate to the Reverend 
Sir John Dolben ; which I have reason to rementber 
as a most happy circumstance in the ear^ partofmy 
life. In tlu« situation I was frequently visited by my 
friend and fellow-student Mr, . Horoe. He came to 
me, possessed with a desire of seeing an Answer to 
^s Essay OQ Spirit ; and persuaded me to undertake 
it. AU circumstances being favourable, no objeetioa 
■was made ; and accordingly down we sat together for 
^ whole month to tbe biistnesa, Tbe honse.of my 
f»atron Sir John Ddben had an excellent library; a 
xonstderable part of which bad descended from Arcb- 
l)ishop Dolben; and it was fiirnisbed with books in 
' every lirtiiicli of reading, as well ancient as modern^ 
.but particularly in divinity and ecclesiastical history. 
Jn a country parisli, without such 90 advant^e, our 
attempt hail been wild and hopeless: biA with it, we 
had no fear of being at a loss concerning any point of 
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learning that might arise. What Bishop Clayton (sup* 
posing him to be the author of an Essay on Spirit) had 
offered in favour of the non-conformists, obliged us to 
look into the controversy between them and th6 
Church, which as yet we had never considered ; and 
to consult such historians as bad .given a faithful ac^ 
count of it* This inquiry braught many things to our 
view, of which we had never heard ; af(d contributed 
very much to confirm us in the profession to which we 
had been educated : but, at the same time, it raised in 
our minds some new suspicions against our non^con- 
forming friends ; and the occasion called upon us to 
say &ome things which it could not be very agreeabte 
to them to hear, so long as they persisted in their sepa* 
ration. In every controversy, thei^ will bci some 
rough places, over which the tender-footed will not be 
able to pass without being hurt ; and when this happens 
they will probably lay upon others that fault which is 
to be found only in themselves. It happened as flight 
be expected. Wbea the Answer was published, great 
offeDce was taken ; and they who had argued for us, 
as Christians, in a common cause, began now to show 
themselves as enemies to the Church of England. Tl^ey 
addressed themselves lo us in such a strain, to the one 
by letter, to the other in conversation, as had no ten- 
dency to soften or conciliate ; for it breathed .nothing 
but contempt and defiance. It had therefore the good 
effect of obliging us to go on still farther in our ior 
quiries, that we might be able to stand our grounds 
To this occurrence it was first owing^ that Mn Home 
became so well learned in the controversy between 
the Church and the Sectaries, and was confirmed for 
life in his attachment to th^ Church of England*. . It 

^ The foUowitig extract from a long letter wiU show how his' 
nind was 6mplo}ed at the time when it ^was written : ** I Th'^rk 
'* beea reading some of the works of Dr. Oeorge Hicks against the 
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ivas another happy circumstance^ that in th6 issue, by 
persons of more impartiality, the Answer to the Essay 
pn Spirit, on winch we bad bestowed so much labour, 
was very favourably received ; especially in Ireland^ 
where it was most wanted. The work was rendered 
mor^ u$eful hy the opportunity it gave us of explaining 
•noinp abstruse articles in the learning of antiquity; par* 
ticularly, the. Hern^etic, Pythagorean and Platonic 
rTrifti ties; which the writer of the Essay bad pressed 
intO'.his service, to ^listract the minds of bis readers^ 
without pretending to know the sense of them. We 
J^d the advantage pf the author in this subject* from 
;))Aving been permitted to look into some manuscript 
4>a.pers of a learned gentleman, who had spiont several 
year^ of h)s life- in studying the mysteries of the ancieut 
• ■ ■ 

H RomauUts. He is a sound and acute reasoner, and differs froai 
^' Leslie in this, that whereas Leslie's niethod was, to single out 
'*' one point which he calls the jugulum catucp^ and stitk to that; 
^ Hickes follows them through all their dbjectionis; unravels tUeit 
f* sophistry, and confirms all he says -with exact and elaborate 
f^ proofs^ He 8ho>ys the greatest knowledge of primitive aotif 
.f^ qu^ty, of fjithers, councils, and the coi^stitption and discipline of 
^* Uie Church in the first and purest ages of it. This kind of learn* 
*^ ing is of n^uch greater value ^nd consequence than many now 
t^ apprehend^ What^ next after the Bible, can demand a Chris* 
-^^ tian's attention .before the history of the Church, purchased by 
" the b)ood of Christ, founded by inspired apostles, and actuated 
y by a spirit of jpyc and unity^ which made a heaven upon earth 
<^ evep in the midst of persecution, and enabled then^ to lay down 
" their live* for the truth's sake? Much \ am sure is done by that 
•^ cementing bond of the spirit, which unites Christians to their 
^* head a^d to one another, and makes them consider themselves 
M as iQeinbers of the same t^ofjy, that is as a church, as a fold of 
M sheep, not as strangling individuals. — What I see of this in a 
" certam class pf writers determines me to look into that affair.*' 
€uch a man as this, so far advanced in the days of his youth, woul4 
pay but little regard to shallow reasonings ^nd hasty languago 
from tl)e enemies of uniformity. 
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Greek Philosophy; which, at the bottom, always pro- 
ved to be Materialism. In this the speculations of 
Heathen Philosophers naturally ended ; and so do the 
speculations of those moderns who follow them in 
their ways of reasoning. 

From our frequent intercourse with the library above 
mentioned, we had the good fortune to meet with the 
ivorks of the Rev. C)harles Leslie in two vols. fol. which 
may be considered as a library in themselves to any 
young student of the Church of England; and no such 
person, who' takes a fancy to what he t^ere finds, can 
ever fall into Socinianism, Fanatieism, Popery, or any 
other of those more modern* corruptions which iqfest 
this Church and Nation. Every treatise comprehended 
ed in that collection is incomparable in its way: .an^ 
^I shall never forget how Mr* Home expressed;, his 
astonishment, when he had perused what Mr. Leslie 
calls the History of Sin and /Tere^^; which*, from th^ 
hints that are found in the Scriptures, gives an account 
bow they, Sin and Heresy, were generated among the 
Angels before the beginning of the world: " It is/* 
said he, " as if the man had looked into Heaven, to 
" see what passed there, on occasion of Lucifer's re* 
'' bellioii." 

In reading Mr. Leslie's Socinian controversy, he 
was highly amused with a curiosity, which the author 
by good fortune, though with great difficulty, had pro- 
cured and presented to the public in an English trans- 
lation froni the Arabic. It is a letter addressed to the 
Morocco Ambassador, by t^yo of the Socinian frater- 
pity in England, who called themselves T\vo single 
Philosophers^ ancj proposed a religious comprehension 
with the Turks : the said Socinians having discovered^ 
that tb^ Turks and themselves were so nearly of one 
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opinion, that very little ivas wanting on either side ta 
unite them in the san^e communion. The present 
very learned Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Horsley, lighted 
upon the same thing many years ^ft^r wards, and tras 
w much struck with its singularity, that he hag referred ^ 
to it in bis work3, to $how how naturally the religipR 
pf the Socinians ends in the enthusiasm of Mahomet. 

The sight of Mr. Leslie's two Theological folios pre- 
pared by }At. Home for reading such pf \i\& Political 
works as should afterwards fall in his way : and it was 
pot long before be met with a periodical paper, under 
the title pf The Rehearsals^ which the Author had 
published in th^ tim^ of Qq^n Anne, when the Infi-r 
dels and Dissenters were most busy ; and had con* 
pcived strong hopes (fis they said themselves) of de«^ 
stroying the est^tblished Church* This paper boldly 
encountered all their ^rguipents } dissected Sidney and 
Ix)cke ; confuted the republican principles, apd ex^ 
posed all the designs of the party. Th^t party, howt 
levari had, at that time, interest enough to get the pi^- 
per, which bore so hard upoq them, suppressed by au- 
thority : but not till the writer had done the best of 
bis work : which made him boast, notwithstanding 
ivhat had happened, that he had sown those seeds of 
orthqdpxy apd Ipvalty in this kingdom, whiqh all the 
devils in hellxvouid nev(r be able to root out of it. 
This singular work, then lately re-pripted in six vo* 
lumes (1750) fell into the hands of Mr, Jlorne at 
Oxford, and was examined with eqqs^l cqriosity and 
attention. Accordipg to his own account, he had 
profited grejitly by the readiqg of it ; and the work, 
which gave to one ni^n of genius and discernment so 
piuph satisfaction, must h^ve had its effect on many 
others ; ipsomuch that it is highly probable, the loyalty 
fpup^ frWPngst ps at tbi? d?yr an4 by which ^e natioa 
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bas of late been so happily preserved, may have growa 
up from some of the seeds then sown by Mr. Leslie ; 
%tiA I have some authority for what J say *. This I 
know, thai the reading of that work begat in the mind 
of Mr. Home an early and strict attention to thoa^^ 
political differences, and the grounds ofthetPi which 
}iave at sundry times agitated this country, and dis-* 
turbed public affairSf 

In the year when the Jew Bill was depending, and 
j&fter it had passed the House, he frequently employed 
himself in sending to an evening paper of the time 
certain communications, which were much noticed; 
while the author was totally unknown, except to some 
of his iiearest acquaintance* By the favour of a great 
Lady, it was my fortune, (though then very young) to 
be at a t^ble, where some persons of the first quality 
were assmbled ; and I heard one of them f very ear- 
nest on the matter and style of some of these papers, 
of which I knew the secret history ; and was not a 
little diverted when I heard what passed about them.' 
To the author of those papers the Jew Bill gave much 
offence, and the Marriage Bill not much less* He 
was highly gratified by the part taken in that perilous 
business b^ the Reverend William Romaine, who op* 
posed the Considerations dispersed about the kingdom 
in defence of the Jew Bill, with a degree of spirit and 
success, which reminded us of Swift's opposition to 
Wood's Half-pence in his Drapier's Letters. 

Mr. Horne having entered upon his first Hebrew 
vptudiesy not without an ardent piety, he was ready to 

* No farther proof of this will be waating to those intelligeot 

persons, who have read the learned Mr. Whitaker's Real Origia 

of GoTermnent, one of the greatest and best pieces the times havtt. 

produced. 

f LordTempltt* 
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fey hold of every thing that might advance him m the 
knowledge 'and practice of the Christian life. He ac- 
cordmgly niade himself well acquainted with the se- 
rious, practical writings of the Ileverend William Law^ 
ti'liich, I believe, were first recommended to him* by 
Mr. Hamilton, afterwards Archdeacon of Raphoe in 
Ireland, or by the Reverend Doctor Fatten of Corpus 
Christi College. He conformed himself in many re- 
spects to the strictness of Mh* Law's rules of devotion ; 
but without any danger of falling, as so many did, after 
Mr. Law's .examplCj into the stupendous reveries of 
Jacob Behmen, the German Theosophist. From this 
be was effectually secured by his attachment to the doc* 
trines and forms of the primftive Church, in which he 
was well grounded by the writings of Leslie, and also of 
the Primitive Fathers, some of which were become fami- 
liar to him, and ve!7 highly esteemed. But being sen- 
sible how easy it was for many of those who took their 
piety from Mr. Law, to take his errors along with it, ho 
drew up a very useful paper, for the security of such 
persons as might not have judgment enough to discin-> 
guish properly, under the title of Cautions to the 
Readers of Mr. Law : ; and excellent they are for the 
purpose intended: they show the goodness of his hearty 
and the soundness of his judgment. 

Some worthy ladies, who were in the habit of reading 
Mr, Law, had from thence filled their heads with 
several of the wild notions of Jacob Behmen ; and 
were zealous in making proselytes. A lady of fashion 
in Ireland, of the first rate for beauty, elegance and 
accouiplishment, was going apace into this w£^, at 
'the. instance of a proselyting acquaintance* Hqt 
.situation was known and lamented; and it was ear- 
nestly wished that somebody would undertake to open 
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lier eyes before she was too far gone. Mr. Horn^ 
though much * interested in the success of such an 
attempt, did not take the office upon himself, but com- 
mitted it to a friend ; and the paper produced the 
desired effect. •' 

When the writings of Leslie^ or Law, or Hutchinson, 
Mrere before Mr. Home, he used them with judgment 
•aud moderation, touqualify «nd temper each other: 
.he took what was excellent from all, without admitting 
what was exceptionable from any. To his academical 
.Oreek and Latin. he had added a familiar acquaint* 
.ance with the Hebrew; and having found bis way to 
the Christian Fathers, I consider him now as a person 
'furnished with every light, and secured from every 
danger, which eould possibly occur to him as a mem- 
ber of the Chur4:h of England ; and consequently well 
' prepared for any service which the times might require 
of him. In English divinity, he had also greatly im- 
proved himself by the writings of Dr. Jackson, and 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor : from the latter of which, I sop- 
pose him to have derived much of that mildness and 
devotion, for which he was afterwards so conspicuous"*. 
The former. Dr.; Jackson, . is a magazine of theological 
•learning, every, whei'e penned with great elegance and 
dignity, so that his style is a pattern of perfection. His 
writings, once thought inestimable by every body but 

* From mdoy passages which might be produced from his pri- 
vate letters .sj^od bi^ipputed works,, uo fnglish writer seems to 

. have takea his fanqy,. and fallen in so exactly with his own dispo- 
/sition, as.Pr. Taylor; first, in his Life of Christ, then in his Duc« 
tor Dubitantium, or Hule <)r Conscience, and afterwards in his 
Rule and Exerci^e'of Holy Dying, which he calls a Golden Trac^ 
and the author of it the inimitable Bishop Jeremy Taylor* See 

,}ii» fzgmmeutarj onCialtp cxix. v, 71. 
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the Calvinists, bad Ijeen greatly neglected, and would 
probably have continued so, but for the pramea be^ 
stowed upon them by the celebi*ated Mr. Merrick of 
Trinity College, in Oxford, who brought them ooce 
more into repute with many learned readers. The 
eady extracts of Mr* Home, which are now remaining, 
{»how how much information he derived from this excel- 
lent writer ^ who deserves to be numbered with the Ea-^ 
giish Fathers of the Church. That there cannot be in 
the Church of England a useful scholar, unless be is 
precise in following the same track of learning,! will 
not presume to say ; but this J shall always think, 
that if we are ever to see another Mr. Home ; a com- 
mentator so learned ; a preacher, so evangelical ; a 
writer, so accomplished; a Christian, so exemplary; 
he must come. out of the same school. 

With his mind thus furnished, the time drew neaf 
when he was to take holy orders. This was a serious 
afiair to him : and he Entered upon it, as every candid- 
date ought to do, with a resolution to apply the studies 
he had followed to the practice of bis ministry; and, 
above all the rest, his study of the Holy Scripture* 
Soon after he had been ordained, on Trinity Sunday, 
1753, by the Bishop of Oxford> be related the circum- 
stance by letter to an intiaoate friend, not without 
adding the following petitioi[it which is well wortii 
preserving : " May he, who ordered Peter three times 
'' to feed his lambs, give me grace, knowledge and 
*' skill, to watch and attend to the flock, which he 
/' purchased upon the cross, and to give rest to those 
'^ who are under the burden of sin or sorrow! It hath 
^pleased God to call me to the ministry in very 
'^ troublesome times indeed ; when a lion and a bear 
*' have broken into the fold, and are making havoek 

^' among the sheep. With a firm, though humbly 

r 
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'^ con^eiie^i do t purpose to go forth ; not in my 

^^ own strength, but in the strength of the Lord God; 

^' and may he prosper the work of my hands !" He 

came to me, then resident upon the curacy of Finedon 

in ]>^orthamptQnshire, to preach his first sermon : to 

'whichy as it might be expected, I listened> with no 

small attention ; under an assurance, that his doc-' 

ttifM would be good, and that he was capable of 

adorning it to a high degree with beautiful language 

and a graceful delivery. The discourse he then 

preached, though excdlettt in its kind, is not printed 

among hi9 other works. Scrupulous critics, he thought, 

might be of opinion, that he had given too great scope 

to bis imagination ; and that the text, in the sense he 

took it, was not a foundation solid enough to build so 

much upon. This was bis ^ntiment when his judg- 

itient was niore mature ; and he seems to me to have 

jadged rightly. Yet the discourse was admirable in 

respect of its composition and its moral tendency^ 

.Give Ine an audience of well disposed Christians^ 

among whom there afe no dry moraliste, no fasti*- 

diaos critics ; and I would stake my life upon the 

hazard of pleasing them all by the preaching of that 

sernion. With farther preparation, and a little more 

experience, he preached in a more public pulpit, be« 

fore one of the largest and most polite congregations 

at London. The preacher, whose place he supplied^ 

but who attended in the church on purpose to hear 

him, was so much affected by what he had heard, 

and the manner in which it was delivered, that when 

he visited me shortly after in the country, he was so 

fuU of this sernK)n, that he gave me the matter and 

the method of it by heart; pronouncing at the end of 

it; what a writer of his life ought never to forget, 

that—" George Home was, without exception, the 
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tion, I cannot recoHept so mv^h.of it as I wisii *u <iu, 

at this distance- of time. , This tlt^kntw/ Aaiht umA 

to think anxiously with himself' dny and tAgjbfkfim 

manner he should addri;^ this isbvitiappy man, and 

kind of spiritual (^Qupsel . vvpi}I4;A^e moat fikely to 

ceed with him; for. he #ppnd il^iod, ' though ready aal 

sensible enough in ^ eommooi thingis,' depiiorably des^ 

titute of all religious knowledge. To the best'>of mj 

remembrance he always chose to be quite alctae with 

hitn when he ^ttende^ ; and by repeated appUcatioa9, 

and constant prayi^r, r^oo^Q mended by ;bi« mild and 

engaging manner^ thought, he. bad made some con* 

siderable impression upon tbia,Tnind; /lathajiiast oon* 

ference before bis ^xeputioih ha th^ntked ;Mr. iBorae 

very heartily.fojr.bis gaQdoeae to him, and ui^^bese 

very rem^rkajiile. vvords: »^':Sar^ you mdy, pe«4iap6» 

wonder. ^t what I lam.iabopt to tell yoU; hiit; I dor 

assure you, J ieel at'this momentcio more.sedse of 

fear, than Ii^hould (W if 'I ^wtsre gding a.coQaa)6n 

'* jouraey." Tp thisf Mr. lUerne aa^weced,. that he 

waa indeed ^eryi ufmh satpl:i^d; but b^ hoptd-ibwas 

upon aright prin^pletk ; And so ^t us hope ;! though 

the criminal was scarcely iei^plidit enough to-igive due 

satisfaction, whether {this iodifFerepce proceeded from 

Chrtstian hope, pr 9Con^titif tional hardness. The con-^ 

versation bet\vepj(2 the Ordinary and the prisoner the 

evening before be ^i^ffered (as Mr. Home related it^ 

who was present -^t.tl^e interview) consisted chiefly in 

an exact descrjptiojf of all the particulars .of the cere*- 

monial, which tb^e;pi:isoner was to go through in tha 

way to his death; and of course had very little either 

of comfort or instruction in it. The feelings of that 

gentleman, who .hac^ attended the executions for.s^ 

veral years, were very. different from those* of his as* 

sistant ; and he spoke of the approaching execution 
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If ith ts little emotion^ as if Mh Dumas bad tak^M ft 
place for the next morning in an Oxford coach. He 
even amused himself with telling them the story of 
another unhappy criminal^ who bad nothing of the 
fortitude of Mh Dumas; a persou of the law, put ta 
death for forgery, whose heart had failed him at the 
time of execution ; *' There was poor Paul,'' (said he) 
^ we could liot make hioi rise in the mornings he 
•* would not get up*— I thought we should never have 
*^ got him hanged that day^" &c« Such is the effect 
of custom and habit upon some mirlds ! 

Thus was Mr* Home initiated early into the most 
difficult duty of the pastoral charge, the visitation of 
the sick and dying i a Work of extreme charity ; but foiP 
which all men are not Equally fit ; some, because they 
bare too little tenderness ; others, because they have 
toe much. It is a blessing that there are many helps 
and directions for those who wish to improve them- 
selves. The office in the Liturgy^ is excellent tit''it8 
kind) but it doth not come up to all cased. Knibii^ 
the posthumous papers of Bishop Home, I find kn'ra* 
estimable manuscript, which it is probable be might 
begin to compile for his own use about this time, and 
partly for the occasion of which I have been speakings 
He was by no means unacquainted with the matter 
and language of prayer; having shewn to me, as we 
were upon a walk one summer's evening in the coun* 
try, when he was a very young man, that precious com- 
posHion of Bishop Andrews, the first copy of which 
. occurred to him in the library of Mfcgdalen College j 
on which he set so great a value during the rest of his 
life, that, while he was Dean of Canterbury, he puly- 
lished, after the example of the excellent Dean Stan* 
hope, his predecessor, a handsome English edition of 
it The original is in Greek and Latin ; and it happened 
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«ome tlnve after Mr. Home bad firat brought the work 
into reque&t, that a great number of fcopies of the 
Greek and Latin edition were discovered in a ware^ 
house at Oxford, where they bad lain undistvrbed in 
sheets for many years. In tlie copy published after 
Dean Stanhope's form, the Manual for the Sick» 
though tlie best thing extant upon its^ subject, is wholly 
omitted : but in the posthumous manuscript I speak 
of, the whole is put together, with improvements by 
tbe compiler ; and I wish all the parochial clergy ia 
the nation were possessed of it 

We are now coming to a more busy period of Mr. 
Home's life, the year 17^6, when be was called upoa 
to be an apologist for himself and some of his friends^ 
against the attack of a literary adversary. 

In the controversy about Hebrew names, and their 
doubtful interpretations, iu which the learaed t>r. 
Sharp of Durham was prevailed upon (as it il^ re« 
ported, much against his will) to engage, Mr. Home 
never interfered; ,as being of opinion, that, if all that 
part of Mn Hutchinson's system were left to its fat^ 
the most useful and valuable parts of it would stili 
remain, with their evidences ffbm the Scriptcrre, thai 
natural World, and the testimony of sacred and pro-, 
fane antiquity. He >va3 jikewisd of opinion, tha^t 
wliere words are the subject, words may be multiplied 
without end: and the witnesses of the dispute^ atleasK 
the majority of them, having nojcompetenc knowledgt. 
pf so yncommon a subject, would be sure to go as 
fashion and th^ current of the times shouirf<^rect' 
That a zealous reader of the Hebre«is ^aptiVat^tJl by 
Che curiosity of its etymologies^ should pursue them 
beyond the bounds of prudenm^' is not to be wondered 
at Many Hebrew eiymol^ea. are 90 vptlL founded, 
and throw so much light on the learning of antiquitf, 
yoL. VI* G 
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and the origin of languages, that no man can be a 
complete Philologist without a proper knowledge of 
them. Thfe learned well know how useful Mr. Bryant 
has endeavoured to make himself of late years by fol-^ 
lowing them : and yet, it must be confessed that, with 
all his learning, he has many fancies and peculiarities? 
of his own, which he wocild find it difficult to maintain. 

KMn Hutchinson and his followers have been some-. 

• ... 

times visionary in tnerr criticisms, and carried things 
too far, 'it-^does not appear that the worst of their in- 
terpretations are so ^ bad as those of some learned- 
critics in the*' last century, itho, from the allowed pri- 
masvity of their favourite language, applied it withont 
discretion to every thing.. All the names in Homer's^ 
Iliad and Odyssey were hebraized, and all his fables' 
werp derived from some history or other in the* Bible : 
and this to such a degree, as wa^ utterly improbable^ 
and even cljiWisb and ridiculous *. Such are the weak-' 
lies^tjs.to vVnich great scholars ^re subject, in 'comtrtoai 
withr dtheV men : sometimes for want of light, and • 
stritt^ti^^es 'for W£lnt of discretion: and the greatest * 
i^tfSlai's of this age are nbr without them. Dr. Home,' 
F 'have reason to think, did so much justice to the* 
cri?ftism^ of Dr. Sharp, as to read them carefully :* 
whiich Ts more than I dare say of myself ; and I may * 
ptead' ih iiiy behalf the example of my learned and' • 
rtspedtkt^e fnend Granville Sharp, Esq. the son of the 
Arcfi^'eacon;'*Vlio very ingenuously owned ** to me;* •; 
ftut^he had mever read his father's books in '.tbef 
ridtchihsoni'ah controversy i perhaps, because he is a^ > 
Rttle' inclined to logcTmactty as I am. However, I:- 
J?av6 s6eh ehougK to disfcover from tHfe general tenOr " 

r •,•• f« (•> t .•»■•' * • • • '« i » , 

.» ■ ' ■ w- *• ..,.»., 

.ft 

. ♦ If ttie curious fe&cIeV carvra^et with a book urridertlie title 6f 
0)kt>j^os'E€pa*^fitfrj he wiH.8e6 Uiis plan, x)f deriving all things from the . 
Hebrew, carried to extremity^* He may also find other examples, 
but not so l$}Ctravagant, in Gale's Court af the Gentiles. 
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of them, that it seems to have been the design of that 

learned aiuthor, to raise difficulties, and throw thinj^ii 

• ' ' ■ • <j 

into the shade : in which he has apparently succeeded, 
M^hen I look into a writer of the Hutchinsonian per-; 
suasion, though I may suspect his criticisms, and dis- 
like his manner, I am animated by his zeal, and ge- 
nerally learn something useful : but when I look into 
the criticisms of Dr. Sharp, I learn noUiing ; I feel 
cold and dissatisfied with all languages and all science ; 
as if the Scripture itself were out of tune, and (Jivialtjf 
a mere dispute. It is therefore my persu^sipn, tba^ 
his writings have done little service to Theology Oi^. 
Philology, but that they have operated rallier as a dis-r 
couragement; for who will labour, if there be iiQ 
prospect of coming to any determination one way. or 
the other ? That I am not taking a. part against J)t9 
Sharp, bat that Dr. Sharp did in tliis respect take ai 
part against himself, ,j|s evident from his own jvofds; 
which do plainly declare, /that his object in writing 
against the followers of Hutchinson watj, to " pron^ 
" the uncertainty of something affirmed to be certain/* 
I know of some, who took the contrary part ; eodea- 
vouring to prove " the certainty of something affirmed. 
" to be uncertain ;*' and I think they were more hope- 
fully employed : for' where uncertainty is the prize^ 
what encouragement is- there to strive for it? Mr, 
Home, who knew the value of his time, had no in- 
clination to waste any of it in this endless chace of 
verbal criticism : and I have reason to think, that, if 
there was any study in particular to which be took a 
complete aversion, it was the Hutchinsonian contro- 
versy about a few Hebrew words *• 

• I have here allowed more than I can strictly justify ; and, 
by so doing, I have given advantage to some, aiid olfencfs to others : 
1 beg therefore to be rightly understood, la respect to Dr. Sharp^ 

gS 
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Atrother dispute soon arose, after that of Dr. Sharp, 
which wa^ of much greater concern ; and so Mr. 
Home thought, from the part he toot in it How he 
acquitted hin)self tlio reader must judge wlien he has 
heard the particulars. 

AV'itli many young scholars in the University of 
Oxfoid, tlie principles of Mr. Hutchinson began to be 
in such esteem, that some member of the University, 
who was in the opposite interest, or had no fancy ta 
that way, made a very severe attack upon them in an 
anonymous pamphlet, intiried ji fFdrd to the Hut^ 
chinsonians ; and Mr Ilorne, being personally struck 
at, as the principal object of the author's animadver- 
sions, was obliged to take up the pen in defence of 
himself and his friends. The public in general, and 
Mr. Home in particular, by some very broad hints^ 
gave the thing to Mr. Kennicott of Exeter College, a 
maa of pails, and a clear agreeable writer, who had 
very justly acquired some fame for his skill in the He- 
brew language. His two Dissertations, one on the 
Tree of JJfe, and the other on the Sacrifices of Caio 
and Abel, were in many hands, and so well approved, 

Mr. Tlorne was certainly o^ opiniDH, that ftje Doctor had left the 
more useful and valuable parts of Mr. Hutchinson's system) un- 
touched : 6o I mys«lf have thought, and been assured from tbut 
day to this ; and I believe the reader will hiiFiseKvbe of the saint 
opinion, if he duly considers the contents of my Preface. Wjbat- 

^ .^ver dislike Mr. Uorne might express toward the i^erbal disputar 
of that tini«, no man could set a greater value than he did on He^ 
brew T^esirning discreetly followed and applied* That I maj 
not he thought to leave so weighty a matter under an unjust 

V statement, I have suhjoiued to this Edition a letter which 1 wrole^ 

. to.a p6raon4>f honour,' recommending the study of the liebrear 

language hy showing its usefulness nd excellence. I embrace 

the present occasion of making it pmUicy and wish it may 4erivf 

some vltftlity from tha reputation of Bishop liorne 
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that some farther and better fruit of his studies might 
reasonably be expected. As to the author of this 
anonyitious pamphlet, I can affirm nothing positively 
from my own knowledge : I can only relate what'was 
told me by Dr. Golding of New College, who was af- 
terwards Warden of Winchester. From this gentle- 
nian I heard what happened to himself in regard to 
the publication above mentioned, and wh^t his own 
sentiments were. Soon after it appeared, Mr. Kenni- 
cott accosted him in a bookseller's shop, ** Dr, Gold-» 
** ing, I give you joy,^ on being the author of a veiy 
" ingenious pamphlet, called A \\'ord to the Ilutcbin- 
'* sonians." — *' Indeed,'* said Dr. Gylding, ^* I was 
not the author of it ; but I believe you know who 
was." When an answer had appeared, w4th the 
name of Mr, Home to it, Dr. Golding, meeting Mr, 
Kennicott in the street, said, " Well, Mr. Kennicott, 
•* and who is the author of the Word of the Ilutchin- 
" sonians ncm f^ Which question was only answered 
by a laugh. The Dr. Golding, of whom I am speak* 
ing, had been a preacher much approved in the pulpit 
of the University, and had conlonded witl| some zeal 
for the principles of Hutchinson: but had now the 
reputation of having forsaken them all ; which report 
might possibly give occasion to Mr. Kennicott's com- 
pliment ; it being not improbable, that a person who 
could forsake thecn would make it his next step (as 
Dr. Dodd afterwards did) to write against them. He 
had been an intimate friend to the above mentioned 
Mr. Watson of University College, who had recom- 
mended him to travel as a tutor with the Earl of l^art* 
mouth and Mr. North, afterwards Lord North and 
Lord Guildford, with whom Ke spent some time 
abroad. He was undoubtedly a man of learning and 
ability : but being under the repute of having ra* 
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uounced some principles he had once received, I was 
very desirous to know how that matter mi":ht be : and 
Dr. Golding,' at my request, mqs so obliging as to^do 
ihe the iionour of a visit, while I lived at a private 
house in Oxford. I told him plainly, that there were 
some opinions of Hutchinson in Natural Philosophy, 
which, when properly distinguished, did appear to me 
to l)e true, and, as such, worth recommending to tlie 
world : and that, as I had some intention of taking 
the ofTice upon myself, I should esteem it as a great 
favour, if he, being a person of more years and ex- 
perience, would communicate to me fairly, those ob- 
jections, which had taken effect upon his own mind; 
that if I should be staggered with them, my design 
might be laid aside. The Doctor was full of plea- 
santry and good humour; gave me the whole story 
about the pamphlet, as above related, and spoke with 
great respect of Mr. Home : but as to the particular 
objectof my enquiry, his philosophical reasons^ I could 
not succeed in drawing any one of then) out of him, 
and am to this hour in the dark upon the subject. I 
shall not therefore indulge myself in speculations and 
conjectures, for which I have no authority ; but only 
remark in general, what all men of discernment know 
to be true ; that, as a man's opinions have an influence 
upon his expectations in this world, so his.expectations 
in this'world may have an influence upon his opinions. 
Hoping that I shall be pardoned for a small digres- 
sion, not quite foreign to the subject in hand, 1 return 
now to Mr. Home and his Apology * of which I shall 
give a short view ; but it is a work which cannot with- 



♦ The title is— r" An Apology for certain Gentlemen in llie 
University of 0.x4«rd, aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, 
Ac. A new Edition, with a new Preface ^ is just publibhcd. 
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t injury be abridged ; as comprehending a great 

variety of sulyects in a small compass. ^ / • 

The temper of it appears in the first {)age. The 

ej^cellent Hooker had replied to a petulant adversary 

in the following Very significant words: ^' Your next 

argument consists of railing and reasons. To your 

railing I say nothing : ta your reasons I say what 

'* foUaws," *' This sentence," says the apologist, ** I 

*' am obliged to adopt, as the rule of my own conduct ; 

*' the author I am now concerned with having mixed 

*^ with his arguments a great deal of bitterness and 

" abuse, which must do as little credit to himself as 

** service to his cause. He is in full expectation of 

" being heartily abused in return : but I have no oc- 

" casion for that sort of artillery : and have learned 

" besides, that the wrath' of man uorketh not the 

** righteousness of God. Therefore, in the words of 

*^ the excellent Hooker, to his railing I say nothing : 

" to his reasons I say what follows,'' 

To the charge of being an Hutchinsonian, a name so 
.invidiously applied, as a sectarian appellation, to him- 
self and other readers of Hutchinson's writiri!S[s, he 
answers, that,- as Christians, they' ac^knowledge no 
Master but one, that is Christ: that they werfe mem- 
bers only of The Church : and that, as all their ready- 
ing harf not formed them into a Sect, they ought not 
to have a mark set upon them. *' Is it not hard mea- 
sure," says he, '^ that when a clergyman only 
preaches the doctrines and eu forces the duties of 
" Christianity from the ScHptures, his character 'shall* 
-^^ be blasted, and himself' rendered odious by the force^ 
*' of a name, which, in such- cases, always signifies 
*^ what the impo.sers please to mean, and the people to 
^* hale ? There are many nauies of this kind now in 
'* Vogue. If a man preaches Christ, that he is the end 
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^'ofthe law, and the fulness of the Gospel— * Yoti 
** need not mind hkn ; he is a Ilutchinsonian.' If he 
'* mentions the a83]stance and direction of the Holy 
•* Spirit, with the necessity of prayer, mortification, 
*' and the taking up of the cross — * O, he is a Metlio- 
^* dist !' If he talks of the divine right of Episcopacy> 
" with a word concernirt^ the danger of Schisn>«— 
"'Just going over to Po|>pry!' And if he preaches 
*^ obedience to King George — * You may depend 
" upon it, he is a Pretender's man.* jMany things 
^' may Ife ridiculed under their false titles, whici^ it 
*^ would not be so decent to laugh at under their true 



*' ones/* 



As to their being a sect or combination of Sepa<» 
ratists from the Church-of-Englanfd Christians, " We 
*' do," says he, " most sincerely disavow jbe name 
^* and the thing. In jthe communion of the Chbrch of 
" England we intend to die. To every zealous friend 
" and promoter of the interest of Christianity, the 
** Scriptures, and the Church, we are ready cheerfully 
** to give the right hand of fellowship, whether he be 
•* a reader of Mr. Hutchinson or /le;^," &c. ** They 
^' tell men,^* (said their accuser) " that they, and they 
*• only, are the servants of the most high (Jod, who 
^* shew forth the way of salvation :" — *' ihey labour to 
^' discredit all other preachers." ** By no meatis :" 
(says the answerer) " they labour todiscredit all false 
•• doctrines, preached by many who should preach the 
*• Gospel. It is the complaint of hundreds of serious 
^* and pious Christians^ who never read or heard of 
^* Mr. Ilutchinson, tliat there is at present a lament- 
*♦ able falling off from the old way of preaching and 
•* expoundiiig the word of God. And, if there be such 
^* a defection from the primitive manner of preaching, 
•* th^ proper place wherein tp speak pf it is in the Uni^. 
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versity, where preachers are edacated. If ofieilce- 
should be taken at this^ I can only say^ that, if any 
One will tell me how truth may be spoken, in such 
*' cases as tbese^ without offend ing^c^me, I will spar^ 
^' no labour to learn the art of it*" 

If any person wishes to know all the particular 

charges brought forward by this author, and how they 

are answered, he will find the pamphlet at large a very 

curious piece, and to that I would refer him : but some 

of these answers carry so much instruction, that I 

car>not refrain from extracting a few of them. To the 

charge of their insulting and trampling upon reason^ 

under pretence of glorifying revelation, Mr. Home 

answers : " The abuse, not the use, of reason, is what 

'^ M'e argue against. Keason, we say, was made to 

^' learn, not to teach. What the eye is to the body« 

. '^ reason or understanding is to the soul ; as saith tlie 

^ apostle, Epb. i. 1(>, having the eyes of your under- 

'^ standing enlightened. The eye is framed in such 

'' a manner as to be capable of seeing ; reason in such 

'^ a manner as to be capable of knowing. But iLe. 

eye, though ever so good, cannot see without light : 

reason, though ever so perfect, cannot know wilh- 

'' out instruction* Therefore the phrase, light of rea- 

'* son, is improper; because it is as absurd to make 

** reason its own informer, as to make the eye the 

^^ source of its own light : whereas reason can be no 

^' more than the organ which receives instruction*, as 

'* the eye admits the light of heaven. A man may as 

well take a view of things upon earth in a dark night 

by the light of his own eye, as discover the things of 

'' heaven, during the night of nature, by the light of 

" his own reason/* &c. 

To another similar objection, often made against 
them, that they decry natural religion, it ia answered^- 
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*' To be sure, we do; because, at the best, it is a're-^ 
*^ ligion without the knowledge of the true God, or the 
** hope of salvation ; which is Deism : and it is a matter 
** of fact, that, from Adam to this day, there never 
"was, or could be, a man left to himself, to make a 
"religion of nature. It is, we know, a received no- 
" tion, that man, by a due and proper use of his reason- 
" ing faculties, may do great things : and so, by a duis 
" and proper use of the organs of vision, he may 
^' know much of the objects around him. But still, 
" the pinching question returns : Is it not light that 
" enables him to make a due and proper use of tho 
" one, and instruction of the other ? Shew us the eye 
" that sees without light, and the understandincr that 
"reasons upon religion without instruction, and we 
'"will allow they both do it by the light of nature, 
" Till then, let us hear no more of natural religion. 
" And let me, on the subjects of reason and nature, 
" recommend two books : the first, Mr. Leslie* s Sf^ort 
" and Easy Method with the Deists ; where the debate 
" between them and the Christians upon the evidence 
" of revelation is brought to a single point, and their 
" cause overthrown tor ever. This most excellent 
"piece, with the other Tracts of the same author 
" usually bound with it, have, I thank God, entirely 
" removed every doubt from my mind : and in my 
^^ poor opinion, they render the metaphysical perform- 
" ances upon the subject entirely useless. The second 
'^ book I would recommend is Dr. Ellis's Kiiowled^e 
" of Divine Things from Jlevelatien, not froin Reason 
*^ or Nature. In this book natural religion is fairly 
" demolished." 

Mr. Home and his friends were farther charged 
with " a great contempt for learning." " But that," 

4 
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says he, ** depends upon the nature andkind of the 
*•' learning. Because sometimes a man is called a 
** learned man, who, after a course of several years 
** hard study, can tell you, within a trifle, how many 
" degrees of the non-entity of nothing must be anni- 
**'hi[ated, before . it comes to be something. See 
" King's Origin of Evil, ch. iii. p, 129, with the note.' 
** That such kind of learning as that book is filled with, 
" and the present age is' much given to admire, has 
" done no service to the cause of truth, but on;the 
" contrary that it has done intinite disservice, arid al* 
" most reduced us from the unity of Christian faith to 
" the wrangling of philosophic scepticism, is the opi- 
** nion of many besides ourselves, and too surely 
** founded on fatal experience."-—" As to those who 
•* are engaged in the study of useful Arts and 
" Sciences, Languages, History, Antiquities, Physics, 
** &c. &c. with a view to make them handmaids to 
** divine knowledge; we honour their employment, 
** we desire to emulate their industry, and most sin- 
" cerely wish them good luck in the name of the Lord." 
The Metaphysical System alluded to above was a book 
in great request at Cambridge, between this years 1740 
and 1750; and was extolled by some 5^oung men who 
studied it, as a grand repository of human wisdom. 
The notes were written by Dr. Edmund Law, after- 
wards Bishop of Carlisle. Having heard so high a 
character of it, I once sat down to read it, with a pre- 
judice in its favour. I afterwards shewed it Mr. Home : 
and, when he had considered it, we could not but la* 
ment jin secret, what he at length complained of in 
public, that a work so unfounded and so unprofitable 
should have engaged the attention, and excited the ad- 
miration, of scholars, intended for the preaching of the 
Gospel. Tfu; account here given of it has something 
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of the caricature; but the leacjing principle of the 
book is in substance as the apologist has described it. 

Whoever the author of the pamphlet was, he seems 
to have entered upon his work with a persuasion, 
that the gentlemen of Oxford, to whom he gives^tbe 
name of Hutchinsonians, were in such disesteem with 
the world, so little known by some, and so much dis« 
liked by others, tliat any bold attack upon their cha- 
racters would be sufficient to run them down: and 
imagining that his book must have that effect, he fore- 
tells them how they must submit, in consequence of it^ 
to ^' descend and sink into the deepest humiliation," 
&c. This is not criticism, but unmerciful ouVage; 
and the author has so much of it, that the apologist^ 
having collected it together, concludes with a very pa- 
thetic remonstrance : *' These, sir, are hard speeches 
" against men, of whom, their enemies themselves^ 
•* being judges, must own, that they are sound in the 
** faith, steady to the church, and regular in their du- 
ties — Upon an impartial survey of all that has been 
said or written against us— I must declare, that 
•* neither against the law, neither against the temple^ 
*' neither against Ccesar>, is it proved that we have 
** offended any thing at all,'^ &c. &c. 

The reader may perhaps observe upon what I havfe 
presented to him, and he would see it more plainly, if 
be were to read the whole book, as I would advise 
him to do, that the dispute relates ciiiefly to the foun- 
dations of religion. , Of Mn. Hutchinson we hear but 
little; his name Avas the match th^tgave fire to the 
train : but the question seems really t > have been this; 
whether Christianity, in the truth and spirit of it, ought 
to be preserved ; or whether a spiritless thing called 
by the name of Christianity,, would answer the purpos(e 
better : in other words, whether the religion of Mud's 
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Philosophy, or the religion of God's Revelation, should 
prevail. If this was the question, a more important 
one was never agitated since the beginning of the Re- 
formation ; and every true Christian hath an interest 
ill the issue of it The temper with which Mr, Horn€ 
conducted himselfi though under very great provoca- 
tion, is very much to be admired. There never was a 
piece of invective more and completely taken down 
than in the Apology; the matter of it is both instruct 
tive and curious: several points of divinity, more 
than my short abstract would admit, are truly and 
clearly stated : and as to the characters of the writer 
himself and his friends, we see the crimes of which 
they were accused, and the defence they were able to 
make ; of which defence those persons could form no 
judgment, who had taken their opinion of the parties 
from Xhn^ Reviews and other disaffected publications of 
the time ; unless they were wise enough to collcfct 
by inference, that where bad things were so mueh ap^ 
plauded, that • which was dispraised and outraged 
must have some good in it. As to myself, I freely 
confess, I am to this hour delighted and edified by 
that Apology ; and after so many years, I see no rea- 
son to depart from any one of its doctrines; but 
should be thankful to God, if all the young clergy of 
this church were almost and altogether such as Mr. 
Home was when he wrote it ; and I heartily rejoice 
that it is now republished, that they may have an op- 
portunity of reading Jt And 1 would advise„ if it 
were possible, they should see what the learned Dr. 
. patten wrote in the same year ; Who was author of an- 
other Apology ; which, with its defence against the 
ReveTend Mr* Ralph Heathcote, displays the meek- 
;^es$ of great learning against the vain blusteiings of 
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great assurance * : and, to show, liow the Reviews c^ 
this country impose upon the ignorant and the credit ^ 
lous, Mr. Heathcote was highly commended, and th^^ 
character of Dr. Patten was taken from the represeiv-:::: 
tation of his adversary, without reading his bookf. 

But 1 must now proceed to another cause, which 
made more noise in the world, and is in itself of such 
importance, that it ought never to be forgotten. 

After his Apology, Mr. Home took a pari in thd 
controversy with Mr. Kennicott on the Text of the 
Hebrew Bible J; in which lie and his friends so deeply 
interested themselves, on a principle of conscience aa 
well as of literary evidence, that it is impossible for me 
to proceed in the task 1 have undertaken, without 
giving a plain and jmpartial account of what passed 
upon that occasion ; arid it will afford me an oppor« 
tunity of bringing to light an extraordinary character 
of whom the world never heard. 

Mr. Kennicott having distinguished himself as a 
person learned in the Hebrew.: a proposal was set on 
foot by himself and his friends for collating the text of - 
the Hebrew Bible with such manuscripts as could now 
be procured ; in order to reform tlie Text, and pre*^ 
pare it for a new translation to be made from it lata 
the English language. . Mr. Kennicott explained at 
large the nature of this design, and attempted to 

• What David Hume calls the illiberal Petulance^ Arrogance; 
and Scurrility of the Warbur Ionian School. See -his Life, p. !>1. 

t Vestra solum legitis, vestra amatis : ca^teros, causa iocogniiip 
condemnatis. See the Crit. Rev. for April lji6. In the year 1759 
Dr. Patten preached another sermon before the University, which 
he printed. In this the subject of his two former pieces is coai 
tinued,. and the argument carried on farther, and well supported. ' 

t In a pamphlet published in 1760, entitled, A View of M.A '^ 
Kennicott's Method of correcting the Hebrew Text, &c. 
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prove the necessity of such a measure, in some learned 

dissertations on the state of the printed Hebrew Bibles, 

The design came at length to maturity; Mr. Kenni- 

cott himself 'was appointed the sole conductor of it; 

and such powerful interest was made in its behalf, that 

persons of the first honour and eminence supported it 

by an annual subscription to a very great amount. 

Manuscripts were collected from all parts of the world; 

and a company of collators were employed under the 

^ye of Mr. Kennicott at Oxford ; who gave an annual 

account, attested by Dr. Hunt the Hebrew professor, 

^f the state of the collation. The subscription was 

^^ri tinned, and the work went on for several years, 

A ^ew Hebrew Bible was at length printed in folio ; a 

^^F^y of the first volume of which came to the library 

^^ Sorbonne while I was at Paris in the year 1776^ 

^^iliwas shewn to me by Mr. Asseline the Hebrew ' 

Professor of that time *. 

Par be it from me to speak with disrespect of an 
^t^dertakirig, which had the encouragement of so many ' 
great, so many good, and so many learned persons;, 
'^ho mu^ft be supposed to have acted with the best in- 
tention, in consequence of such reports as were laid 
before them ; for many of them certainly had no judg- 
ment of their own upon the subject. But Mr. Home, 
and some other readers of Hebrew never approved of 
the design from the beginning; and Dr. Rutherforth 
of Cambridge, a man of no small erudition, wrote pro- 
fessedly, and with some asperity, against it ; or, at least, 
against the way in which he thought it would be exe-- 

♦After the Revolution of 1789, this gentleman was made, 
ibiehop of Bologneby the king; but by reason of the increasing 
troubles, he weiit to Brussels, add afterwards into Germany. He 
is universklly spokeii of as a fersoia of great worth and learning. 
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cutcd. Soifie of the considerattom tbc^ went opois 
were these following 2 

1 • That the design was dangerous, and had a bad- 
aspect. A new ti anslation of the Bible into English 
had been strenuously recommended some years before 
by suspected persons with an ill intention \ That 
such persons, being not well affected to the Church of 
England or its doctrines, would probably interfere 
with all their heart and interest, to turn the design to 
their own purposes. For it was evident by the inten- 
tion oT Dr. Kennicott at first, that there should be both, 
a New Hebrew Text, and a New English Version: 
and I am rather of opinion, that Mr. Home and his 
friends,^ by their remonstrailces, however apparently 
unnoticed, might have some little share of mferit in 
preventing it 

S. It hurt and alarmed them, to see a learned ggsn^m 
tleman plead and argue, as if he had a victory to ob« 
tain by proving the corruption of the Hebrew Text^ 
and it were the game he was hunting after; tor this 
did not look as if the glory of God was the object ia 
viewj but rather his own emolument as a Collator-^)B«* 

TP CVIAfipOPj fXCI TO ^vCECe;. 

3« They were of opinion, that the attempt was ^per* 
fluous; because the exactness of the Maspretical Jevh 
had guarded and secured the Text of tiieir Bible in 
such a manner, that no other book in the world had 

• It apptsars ^rom a Life of Dr. Sykes, p. 33i> that the Sorinians 
had great hopes from a new English Version of the Bihle, b}* whtcd 
ail ovr present learned ttlustratiom of the S, S. were to be superseded 
r**all things were to become new — the disciplea^ wa'c to become one 
fold^ and the absolute unity of the peerless majesty pf God was to be 
maintained by the whole community of Christians — Socinianism alone 
vat to introduce Paradise and the Millennium. Tlie Sociuiantf 
of Polavid hud a translation made; but it did not 4iuwer tlieir 
purpose. S<;c Mosheim's Hist of Sociuianism. 
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evfer Ibcen do guarded and secured : that therefore there 
could not be room for any great alarm upon the 
subject. 

4. That Cardinal Ximenes and his assistants, about 
two hundred years before, had carefully collated the 
Hebrew Text with manuscripts, older arid belter than 
were now to be met with in the world; and had exhir 
bited a printed Hebrew Text, as perfect as eould be 
expected or need be desired : because, by Mr, Kenni- 
Cott*s own confession, no such errors occurred in the 
Text as affected any point of doctrine ; the various 
readings being chiefly to be found in dates and num- 
bers, which are of less importance atid more uncertain 
notation. That therefore, what Cardinal Ximenes had 
done in a better manner and with greater advantages^ 
would now be done with more difficulty, and probably; 
to less effect. 

5. They apprehended, that the dispute about the 
Hebrew Text, the Samaritan Pentateuchj &c. had 
been sufficiently agitated and judiciously stated by 
Carpzov of Leipsic in his writings against Whiston; 
so far at least as to shew, that no great things were to 
be expected from any adventurer, who ;5hould after- 
wards take the same ground. Carpzov's book was 
thought so useful arid satisfa ctory, that Moses Mar-^ 
<ius a converted Jew, had translated it into English. 

6. A consideration which had great weight with 
Mf. Home was that of the probable consequence of 
an uridertaking so Conducted as this was likely to be. 
Unbelievers, Sceptics, and Heretics, of this country, 
who had affected superior learning, had always been 
busy in finding imaginary corruptions in the Text of 
Scripture : and would in future be more bold and busy 
than ever; as the work of confounding the Text by 
urisound criticism would be carried on with the sane* 

VOL. vt* H 
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cured bim more friends, of ivbom Mr. Home wa^ 
One of the most considerable ; f)y means of whiefa be 
gained a moderate livelihood ; and some pains were 
taken ^ith him occasionally, with the hope of bring- 
ing over a person of so much Jewish knowledge to 
some sense of Christianity^ After he bad led thift 
sort of life for some time, be returned to visit his rela<* 
lions in^ France; having first prevailed ^on me to write 
him a testimonial of his late behaviour^ to procure hiai 
a favourable reception ; from .which it seems proba** 
ble, that he had left his friends in consequence of some 
misdemeanor. While he was abroad, be turned 
Christian, and received baptism from a priest of the 
Church of Rome, under the name of Ignatius. Then 
he went into the army of the King of France; promoted 
desertion among his comrades, quarrelled with hi^ 
officer, and ran him through the body, but without 
killing him. Just at this juncture, the army in which 
he seived came to an engagement with Prince Ferdi- 
nand, and he was taken prisoner. But the Prince 
having heard something of his history, and understand- 
ing it would be certain destruction to him if he were 
sent back to bis own party, gave him a passport to 
England, with a recommendation to Mr. De Reiche, 
the Hanoverian Secretary at St. James's ; a very worthy 
friendly gentleman, who had been a considerable bene* 
factor to Dumay, till he fpund bim at length a dead 
weight upon bis hands, and grew tired of him. In the 
year 1 76 1, after the famous transit of Venus, he pre- 
^ sen ted himself to Mr. Home at Magdalen College 
with terribly sone eyes ; and being asked what was the 
matter, be answeiied, that he had sufiered in his eye- 
sight by looking at the sun: for Jiaving Omitted to 
furnish himself as other people did for the occasion, 
\% had made all his observation^ through a ccack lO' 

8 
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his fingers, and bad nearly put his eyes out. I do not 
recollect at what time fie entered into his employment 
under Mr. Kennicott, who certainly found him very 
well qualified for his purpose in point of ability and 
industry, but high spirited, turbulent, and discon- 
tented^* so that, after he had been a year or two at the 
work of collating Hebrew manuscripts, he quarrelled 
with his employer, threw himself out of his work, and 
came with his complaints to me in the country, desiring 
to shew me S9me extracts he had made from the col- 
lations, that I might be a witness with him to the futi- 
lity of the undertaking. The specimen he produced 
was not to the advaritage of it ; but it was not easy to 
judge, bow far the fidelity of a person in an ill humour 
was to be depended upon. None but the collator bira' 
self could determine with precision. ^ I advised him by 
all means to return to Mr. Kennicott, make his peace 
;irith him, and go on quietly with his business. Which 
he did; but after a perfidious manner ; playing a false 
game between two parties ; and carrying stores from 
the one to the other as it suited his purpose, till all his 
friends found a reason to be afraid of him, and Mr. 
Kennicott (now Dr. Kennicott) was under the neces- 
sity of dismissing him. So be left the occupation of a 
collatoi*, formed a plan for forging Hebrew manu- 
scripts, with all the appearances of antiquity, and put- 
ting them off for genuine, to shew how the world might 
be imposed upon. Somebody in compassion to his 
distress recommended him as an assistant to a charit- 
able gentleman at a school in Bedfordshire, for whicli 
employment he was well qualified ; but there also, after 
he bad giveit much trouble, he miscarried. At lengtb 
he got into some place of trust, which gave him an 
opportunity of making off* with a sum of nloney : for, 
with all bis ingenuity and industryi and without any 
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one expensive vice^ yet, as if some daemoil had pufftu^il 
him, he so ordered his affairs, that, having now a wife 
and child to maintain, he was very seldom fer from 
beggary ; whence one would hope he did some things 
rather from distress than malignity ; though it must b* 
owned, that upon the plea of his own wants, he could 
justify himself to his own conscience in any act of per-^ 
fidy against the best of his benefactors; his conduct 
being exactly the same to his friends and his enemies^ 
if his affairs required it. With what he had thus got 
he went over to Paris; where, by means of his own 
Hebrew papers, and some others which he had carried, 
away with him, he iiad the addless to introduce \nm^ 
fieif to a. society of Hebrew scholars among the Capu- 
chin Friars of St. Honor6 ; and amongst thtem all they 
fabricated a work, in the French language, which came 
over into England under the title of Lettra de M. 
I' Abb6 de ^ * * * Ex-profe^seur en HSbreu en VUni^ 
versite de * * *y au *S>% Kennkott Anglois^ It hai 
Rome in the title, as if it had been there printed, but 
it was sold at Paris ; and its date is 1 77 1 < ^hiiA pamph* 
let is severe, both in its reflections and its examples^ 
on the work of collation, so celebrated in England, that 
people would hear. nothing against it; and I was told, 
that the bookseller, M^ho traded in foreign books refu- 
sed to take this into his shop : and y^t somq of its 
assertions are but to the same effect with those of Mr. 
Home in his View ; the substance of which the reader 
may see from the quotation in the margin*'. Thtg 

* II ne restera pas un seul mot dans la Bible Hebrai'que domton 
puisse garantir la sinccrit6, SerUez done les suites de voire en* 
tfeprise : il u'en r^saltera qu'uft ouvrage mal con^u, peu conforrae 
ftu;c regies de la saioe cMtiqae, totalemetu iautile, et plus propiti 
h eblouir par un vain etalage de pretendues correctiotiSy qci'a v^ 
ftruire par 4es raisounemens solides. P. !$• 
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piece wad afterwards traiia^ed int6 £ngiis& bjf a 
^wortiry genderaan, wha was strack by its tacts waA 
arg^utnenks ; and a small afYonjrmoiis pamphlet was 
published soon after its a{)pearance, apoi-ogizing for 
the silencip^ of Dr. Kennicott, and aliedging that be 
had no time te answer it. 

While I was at Paris, I inquired of Mr. Asseline^ 
thje Hebrew professor at theSorbonne, whether he had 
ever seen such a person as I described Dumay to be ? 
He answered that be Ead seen him, but that he wai 
gone off from Paris, and be supposed nobodv knew 
what was become of him. When I inquired farther, 
vt^bo had been bis friends^ be confessed that the Ca- 
puchins ofSt. Honor6 were suspected to have , beenr 
the compilers and editors of bis book. Now the rea* 
der has beard my story, let him consider, whether he 
can recollect a more extraordinary character, than 
that of this Jew^ Christian, Papist, Protestant, SolcMer, 
Scrivener, French, Englishman ! If it so happened tba« 
he survived hx^fourberies, he may have proved to be a 
serviceable haifid, and have acted some useful part 
upon the stage of the French Revolution *. 

• This man is frequently spoken of in Dr. Home's Letters ; from 
one of which, of March 1770, I take what follows : " The Sieur 
'* Duma^ is a curious rogue indeed! The subject is so pregnant, 
" that I could with pleasure put out my candles, to pass the even- 
" ing in meditatit'^n upon him and his proceedings, since we had 
" first tlie honour of knowing him, when he talked so much of 
'^ TituB and the copper fly. If the best men are most imposed 
" upon (as some say they are) we may, I think, without vanity, 
<* etteem ourselves to be a tolerably good sort of people." 
N. B. The Jews have a foolish legend, that when Titus had des- 
troyed Jerusalem, God Almighty to be revenged on the enemy of 
his people, sent a copper dy for his punishment, which crept up 
]4ft Aovey ^od fed upon his brain, till it had killed him* 
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:_> .iix TiiLzz'X ** ^::e Zhrisdaa world ; or that the 

\j--— .::. —- re :2ls vim wfakh it made its ap-r 

r:i.-tj\^. 'z.^ :t.c e tftpynfif d with some danger ^ 

: ^ :r-j : c: -^izm is 1 3»e sud) to their pres- 

-. .:-rt- . T- n^ -e liatt of a new Text, and 

. - • ' ^ > ^ 7. i.- rrO L T ^a, :» Isfil sside. How far 

.. ' vcT ^: I icrr^nEiiiiiiig erfl from it to the 
«J*^ 2^ — : i..::--* ^win v^'i appear from any conse* 
.t ^ tvT^ .. . . -.-r yt . ..Ijwea. aod we hope it nevcp 
t, ; -r ^^ . 1 -ntA» a TBTT iat book, which will 
K^ V.:- .; ,: :^ •:-in»-— Ji He editor^ and, with ita 
i. • ^:j ^ . j*^s :=^- yi X -'cy innrwrpt one, if used 
%^. ^ -ifc^nr .,:z^. 1." =arT:ei md wortfaj friend the 
u:; 'ti*. Tl:. ?:: \. •--??: lie I^t edition of whose 
liv...-. '_:_.i «-- rtir^iniiei iy I>r. Home after he 
>a*:^ -i^^;: i :ij:.: . -^ --£1^:^ u X ▼idi doe respect ; hia 
^ .1 c^ ii ^ :i.T>^ — • T::^ ^rrncpil vttrwms readings in 
?. V -'^^----ti. .r^j.iffii J^Jic osve been carefully 
!K>itv» ji.i'K. ur? ixiK;;i:i.Tfi :u 2k readers CQqsidera* 
uca 4:ivi v — ^rtt-ru Xri It i^ ioced that the use 
viihv'i .5^ x.x, a:^u.^ ji ;uatc elacurace work cannot 
*' iiiA y^i j<^.'.-^ iC'C^-j.^^vTie a? ev^jTT serious and intelli- 
** vs^nu !iKju!itrr - Ks; :::e seise cf the Hebrew Scrip-^ 
*' UiW^"* S^? ;;:e aivefczienxat to the third edi- 

Of lh<?t uieovi.V w;iT ia wilch Dr. Kennicottand Dr» 
\U^ym liv^ lojftriaen fur^ttiag ail their fqrmer dis* 
\^\W^ Yii wuf)ouc changiag their opinions on either 
nu)^ «ia t^r a$ 1 have been able to discover, I have 
^lv^H()y M^uki^u ; but the cause of learning and religion 
|w Liiill, i^nd ever will be, so deeply concerned in the 
ii((iHUI)iU between them, that it well deserves to h« 
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remembered and understood ; and for this reason only 
I have sp€int so many words upon it. I may there* 
fore hope to be pardoned, if I still go on to do as 
muchjiiistice as I can to Dr. Hornets side of the ques- 
tion, by adding one weighty reason, which he had 
(though he did qot say ipuch about it) for his sus« 
picions in regard to the good effect of the collating 
system*. He thought it would be of disservice to 
turn the minds of the learned more toward the letter 
of the Bible, when' they were already too much turned 
away from the spirit of it. The best fruits of divine 
wisd6m may be gathered from the word of God, in 
any language, and in any edition. To ivhat the Scrip- 
ture itself calls the spirit' of the Scripture, the learned 
of late days were become much more inattentive than 
in past ages- The puritans' of the last century set a 
pfbper value upon it, and some of them did well in 
displaying it : but when their formal manners, with 
their long prayers, and their long graces, were re- 
jected,, their interpretations of the Scripture, and with 
them all sounder interpretations of the kind, fell into 
disrepute ; for men are such hasty reformers, that if 
they cast out evil, they cast out some good along with 
it. When tares £^re plucked up, the wheat is always 
in danger. 

To this cause another may be added. The persons, 
who since that time have risen into chief repute for 
j^arts and learning, had nothing of this in their com- 
positions; such as Clarke, Hoadley, Hare, Middle- 
ton, Warburton, Sherlock, South, William LUw, Ed- 
mund Law, and many others, who have flourished 

* In Bishop Kurd's late Life .of Dr. Warburton, Dr. Lowth is 
feiected upon for bit expectations from the labours of Dr» Ken* 
#ico(t, . 
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8Tnce.»the Restoration ; they either did Dotkno^¥ k^ or 
did not relish it, and fell totally into ether ways of 
studying and reasoning : after which it was naturalty 
to he expected in their disciple5, that tbe spirit ef ik!i 
Scripture should he less regarded^ This actually 4ii 
happen, and to such a degree that many did ^iloC 
even know what ^as meant by it. Somebody was 
^ranting to revive the knowedge that was lost : bitt^ 
alas! when this was atfempted, thedooF was- abtt^fc 
This sort of learning, the best and the greatest of which 
the mind of man is capable in this life, bad been so 
long asleep, that it seemed likely never more to awake. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Home sat down to write fait 
Commentary on the Psalms, which proceeds through* 
out upon the true principle, be was under gi^eat 
anxiety oi mind about the reception of it by tiie worliii 
and expressed his fears in the Preface to the WQirir^ 
telling his readers " he is not insensible that many 
•* iearncd and good men, whom he does not therefore 
•* value and respect the less, have conceived Strong 
*' prejudices against the scheme of interpretation here 
** pursued ; and he knows how little the generality of 
"modern Christians are accustomed to speculations 
" of this kind.- — In the first age of the Church, * when 
** the apostolical method of ciiing and expounding 
** was fresh upon the minds of their followers, the eu- 
*« thor cannot but be confident, that his Commentary^ 
" if it had then made its appearance, would have been 
" universally received and approved as to the getieral 
, •* design of it, by the whole Christian world," &c. &c. 
How unfortunate it is that such strong prejudicea 
should be conceived against that mode of interpre- 
tation, in which Cristians differ from Jews ! But so it 
is ; and so long tis it is the custom for learned men to 
employ their time and talents^ as the Masorites did. 
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tind more reputation is to be obtained by picking and 
sifting of letters, than by the apostolical method of 
Opening the sense and spirit of them, the evil will be 
Jfather increasing than diminishing. When fashion in- 
vites, vanity will always follow ; critic will suceed to 
critic, and he that is the boldest will think himself the 
greatest, till all due veneration for the Bible is losf^ 
find the Text is cutand slashed, as if it w^ere no longef 
ft living body, but the subject of a Lecture in Sur- 
geons' Hall. While the rage of editing prevails, and 
^t^^ state of the copy is the grand object, we have 
^t^^n too much reason to apprehend, that the spirit of 
^i f^, which is still to be found, even in the worst copies 
^"•^d poorest editions, will be less regarded and under- 
^*^ood. We should have but a mean opinion of the 
S^^rdener, w-ho should always be clearing and- raking 
^5» borders, but nev^r raising any thing from them ta 
^^jpport the life of man. Thus, if collating ends io 
Collation, the tendency of it may be bad, though ithd 
"^ver so well executed : and I believe this was, at the 
\)Ottom, the chief objection against it in the mind of 
Mr. Home. He was shy of speaking too plain, through 
% ffear of giving offence ; but the time has now many 
greater dangers than that, of offending some few mo- 
dern critics and editors. 

I relate it as a singular occurrence, that w hen the 
mind of Mr. Horne was first filled with the design of 
commenting upon the Psalms, he should meet with a 
traveller in a stage-coach, who was in principle the 
very reverse of himself. The man gave his judgmenlt 
with all freedom on all subjects of divinity, andamonig 
the rest on the use of the Psalms in the service of the 
Charch. The Psalms of David, he said, were nothing 
to us, and he thought other compositions might be 
substituted, whietl ^mto muiSh tterC to the purpose 
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than David's Psalms. He happened to be speaking to 
a person, who could see deeper than most men into 
the ignorance and ifolly of his discourse, but was wise 
enough to hear him with patience; and leave him to 
proceed in his own way. Yet this poor man was but 
the pattern of too many more, who want to be taught 
again, that David was a Prophet^ and speaks of the 
Messiah where he seems to be speaking of himself; 
as the apostle St Peter taught the Jews, in the second 
chapter -of the Acts, and thereby converted three 
thousand of them at once to the belief of Christ's re* 
surrection. 

There is another modern way of criticising upon the 
Scripture, to which Mr. Home had no great affection^ 
as thinking it could never be of much service : I mean 
that custom, which has prevailed since the days of Gro^ 
tiuS) of justifying and illustrating the things revealed 
to us in the Scripture from heathen authorities* I bad 
seen too much of this among some of my acquaint* 
ance, persons of no mean learning, but who, instead of 
employing themselves in the more successinl labour of' 
comparing spiritual things with spritual, in order to 
understand them, were diligent in collecting parallel 
passages from Heathen authors, to compare them with 
the Scripture; as if the sun wanted the assistance of a 
candle ; or the word of God was not worthy to be re- 
ceived, but so far only as we are able to reconcile it 
with the wisdom of Greek and Roman authors. He 
was rather of opinion, with a certain writer, that the 
Bible will explain all the books in the world, but wanta 
not them to explain it. St. Paul did not think it im« 
proper, on certain occasions, to refer to Heathen au<» 
4l)orities *^ and make his use of them for the confiri 

• 9et Act^ xvii, V. ?J. M. 
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^nation of his own doctrine ; but this was done when 
he was arguing with Heathens^ not with Christians^ 
There is not the same propriety, when his sublime 
chapter on the Resurrection is compared (as I havtf 
seen it) with Plato's doctrine of generation and cor- 
ruptiori. Take the heathen doctrine of the origina-* 
tion of mankind, and compare it with the sacred his- 
tory in Paradise, and it will soon appear how little the 
one wants the help of th^ other : 

w 

Quum priorepsemtit primis^ animalia terris^ 

Brutum et turpe pecus^ glandem atque cubilia propter 

Unguibus et pugnis^ deta fustibus^ atque ita porro 

Pugnabant armis^ qus post fabricaverat usus 2 

Donee verba> quibus voce« sensusque notarent, 

Kominaque ihvenere ■ > HoB« 

It was a doctrine of the heathen poets, that men^ 
when first made, were without speech, creeping on all 
four like beasts, living upon acorns, and lodging like 
Bwine in a forest : whereas, when we consult the Biblei 
we find the first man conversing witlv his Maker, 
placed under a state of instruction and probation, and 
in a cbndition but little lower than an angeL What 
must the consequence be, when an attempt is made to 
reconcile these two accounts, and melt them down tO" 
^ether ? Yet was this actually done by the learned Dr* 
Sbuckford, as it may be seen in the last-written pre- 
face to his Connexion ; where the history of Adam, 
and of Eye, and of Paradise, and the Intercourse of 
Man with hid Creator, is commented upon and illus^ 
trated from Ovid and Tully, a!nd Mr. Pope's poetical 
system of Deism, called an Essay on Man ; till the 
whole is involved in obscurity, and becomes even 
childish and insignificant ; as if it had been the design 
of the critic to expose the sacred history to the coci^ 
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tempt of blasphemers and infidels. This abu$e of 
learning Mr. Home could not scje witbout'a mixture 
of grief and indignation : he is therefore supposed to 
be the person who, in a little anonymous pamphlet, 
made his remarks on this unyrorthy manner of handling 
the Scripture. Wliile he was young, his zeal was ar* 
dent, and his strictures were unreserred. Yet I cfMi 
i>ever persuade njyself, that it was the inteMtion of 
l)r. Shuckford to put a slight upon the Bible; tbbugU 
he certainly has made th6 Mosaic account as ridicu« 
lous in simplicity, as Dn Middleton did in malijce. . I 
rather think he was betrayed into the mistake by a 
prevailing custom of the age. When the leariied are' 
less stud?ous of the Scripture, and become vain of 
other learning, it may easily be . foreseen how the 
Scripture must suffer under theii'* expositions; 'and, if 
they do not foresee it, we would refer them forc^vi- 
denqe to the Supplemental Discourse on the Creat^Q^* 
and Fall of Man, by Dr. Shuckford. The refprmerj 
Avho dares to censure a corrupt practice, can i^erver ba 
well received by the parties who are in fault Thi^ 
was the lot of Mr. ilorne and his friend^. The caQd|e^ 
which they had lighted at the Scripture, and held up 
to show some dangers and absurdities in modern loara* 
ing, was blown out, and they themselves were aci^u^oii 
as persons of great zeal and little undentapding* Hqw 
often do we see, that when men should be reforqpied, 
jind are noty they are only provoked past remedy ! 
This being, upon the whole, but an unpleasant sjib- 
jecV I shall proceed 'to one that wiH entertain us 
better. •* 

,A letter of July the 25th, 1755, informed me that 
Mr* Home, according* to an established custom i^ 
Magdalen College in Oxford, had begun to ^readU 

b^6^e the Umversityi on the day of St Joiip t^ 

- • ■ * 
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* 

Bapti&t For tb? preaching Qfi|hi3 jajoau 91 $onnoA«^ 

perma.Dent pulpit of &tone is ia3erted into a coraer pf 

the lirsj; Qiiadrangle ; and, so lo^g ds the stQne pulpit 

was in use (of which J have heen a wlti^iess) the Qu^skd*' 

roJ^gjle was famished round the sides with a large fence 

of green boughs, that the preaching might more oearl/ 

reAea>blq that of Jphn tlie Jl^aptist in the wilderness ; 

aud ^ pleasant sight it was : but fipr many ye^rs th^ 

ciiston bath been discontinued, and the agsei^bly havQ 

thoi^gbt it safpr to take shelter under the r^of oftb^ 

chapel. Our fore-fathers, it seems, were not so iquqIi^ 

afraid of being injured by the falling of a little rain, or 

the blowing of the. wind, or t^e shioiag of the sun 

upon their beads. The preacher of 17^5 pleased the 

audience very much by his manner and style, and aS 

agreed that he had a x)try fine imagination : but he 

was not very well pleased with the con^plioxftnt^ ^ A» 

a Christian ieacher, he was much more d^irous thait 

his hearers should receive and understand, and enter 

into thei spirit of the doctrines he had delivered ; bpt 

in tbijs he found them slo\\;er than he wisihed, and la- 

m^uts it beavjly in a private letler. Two sermons oor 

the subject of St. John the Baptist were printed, andi 

many others succeeded which were not printed : for 

the autW, at last, on a review of what he had done, 

thought it morfe advisable to throw the matter out of 

that form, and cast an abridgment of the whole into 

the form of Considerations : on which performance I 

have already spoken my mind, and, I believe, the 

mind of every competent judge, in the beginning of 

this work. (See. Pref. Epist. p. vi.) I can only say 

bere^ that if there be any Christian xteader, who 

wishes to know what a saint is and aspires to be one 

himself, let him keep before his eyes that beautiful 

and finished picture of St Jphn the Bftptis);* to thd 
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executing of which but one person of the age tras 
equal. But behold how this was described by the 
Critical Rcoiavers of the time ! " In the Considera^ 
" tioDs/' they say, "there are some judicious and 
" solid remarks relative to practice, but nothing to en- 
** g^S^ '^^ ^^ tent ion of a curious, inquisitive or critical 
" reader.*^ They might have said the same of the 
Sermon on the Mount. It looks as if they would 
have been better pleased with a dissertation updii the 
manner in which the wild honey was made and col- 
lected for John to eat*, properly interspersed with 

* Many examples might be given, to illustrate the distinction 
between Ciristitm Divinity^ by which mien are edified, and curious 
DiYiaity* by which they are only aitiused and entertained. We 
f«a4 in the Gospel, Luke xix.4. That Zaccheus climbed up into a 
iycMttOte tree* tci see Jesus pass by, and was led by that circumo 
•ltnc« to repentance and salvation. When this case is considered 
by iKt^ Cknttmm Dhme, he dwells upon the circumstance of Zac« 
fh^Ml^ Untiring to see the Saviour of the world, and the inestima- 
bh^ bieMing <^f b^iiig called by him, as Zaccheus was, to a state of 
IMly«llon« Uut when the curiam Divine hears that Zaccheus 
vlUnhK up into H tree, he climbs up after him ; not to see what h« 
•MWi hul to exumiike the nature of tlie tree, and ascertain to what 
•|it>ol«i« «f pltiiiti, botanically considered, it properly belongs. 

Ill ihU tixample we have two very different modes of treating 
llm M«>ri|Uure, No man that loves learning will condemn the 
ilUU'nl (IUqui«itor : let him pursue his inquiries ; there is no harm 
Ml \\\^\i\ \ but when he presumes, as from an upper region, to 
flMaJH the Christian Divine, as unworthy of all comn^ndation^ 
U^ )i#yil tuo great a compliment to his own importtoce, and raises 
H vi^y jMiit suspicion against his own religious principles. The 
^4M ^ii iSiUicheui is considered in the Christian vray by Bishop 
lull (ittttt Mr, Glatse'i edition, vol. iii. p. 219} and matter enough 
th^ M»M fridcal w^ may be found in the Voyages of Frederick 
M^«#iJ^|Mi«tf p. I29t et'alib. .The same inquisitive person was^ as 
hh M^IU MV| ^ary solicitous to discovev what kind of tree inparticular 
f //f^M huA bU »y^ upon in thej^r^^ Psalm : which never can be 
ftttfi-f^vttmif it 111* •xpressions, as they seem, have an allusion to the 
VV^^ 6/ //(/^f l«<t our authoi^s Commentary on the First Fsaln j 
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quotations from Atbenaeus and other authors^ to shove 
the learning of the writer, and that, perhaps, but im- 
pertinently introduced. When there is a party always 
ready, and always upon the watch, to hinder the suc- 
cess of every good attempt, and mislead the ignorant 
on subjects of the first invportance, such a writer as the 
author of those Considerations had little chance of ^ 
escaping. Their artifices had been so well observed 
and understood by him, that he was able tp predict 
their proceedings. When I had printed a discourse on 
the Mosaic Distinction of Animals in the Book o^ Le- 
viticus, which had cost me much research and medi- 
tation, under the title of Zoologia Ethica, in which I 
had traced the moral intention of that curious institu- 
tion, he foretold me how it would b$ represented to 
the public ; that the critics would select some part of 
the work^^-^hich was either ambiguous in itself, or 
might be made, so by their manner of esc^iibiting it, and 
give that as a specimen of the plan, to. discourage the 
examination of it. *' The passage (said he), at page 
*' 19, &c. about .the camel and the swine will pro- 
" bably be selected by the Reviewer^, given to the 
'* reader without a syllable of the evidence, and then 
^^ the whole book dismissed with a sneer." In a few 
months after, his prediction was so exactly verified, 
that one would have suspected him to have been in 
the secret. " If you look into the Critical Review, 
^^ you will be tempted to think I wrote the article on 
" the Zoologia, to verify my own prediction. With- 
'* out giving the least account of your plan, and the 
*' arguments by which it is so irrefragably supported 
" and demonstrated, the g ive th^ very pas- 

'* sage about the swine and the camel, and condud(» 
*' the whole scheme to lie visionary, ^md pfoUenuiti^i^ 
VOL. vi.^ 1 
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' *^ as they plirme it *.'* Thos is a maligrmirt 
gratified, and the poblic is begniled by false account^^*^ 
the deccptiofl roay continue for a tiine ; but troth 
justice generally take place at last 

There is a porticm of tlie N-ew Testakniewt, very i 
ieresting and full oi iBatter, on which the author of 
ConsiderationB, soon after t*e wa^-in holy ordets, ' 
atoned much thought and labour; I n^an the 

• vcntli chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebre w ■ s. 
On this he cDEoposed at least twenty sermons ; wbic:^ 
•re all excellent: but being more agreeable to tHire 
spirit of the first ages than of tlie present, he wasiKTlf 
forward, though frequently solicited, to give tbetn to 
the world. He objected, that they wanted teTbe re- 
viewed with a more critical eye, and even to be re- 
composed ; and that this would be a work of time. 
Tow€u*ii the latter end of his life, however, be wt 
about it, bat got no farther than through the third <1»- 
CDursc. The first is oti tlie Character of Abel, tlie 
second on Enoch, the third on Noah. Of these -I 
have the copy, and hope it will be published. Who- 
ever looks at them, will wish he had lived to satisfy 
his mind about all the rest. They would certaiiily 
have been improved i)y such a revision ; yet, perhaps, . 
not so much as lie sufyposed. First thoughts, upon a 
favourite subject, :are warm and lively ; and the lan- 
guage they bring with them is strong and natural ; 
but prudence is apt to be cold and timorous; and, 
while it adds a polish, takes away something from the 
spirit of a composition. 

r • 

« 

. * The date of the letter from wLich this extract ie taken is 

Feb. 12, 1772. ^J'he work, thus unfairly treated, I ient to tlr^ 

learned Bishop Newtou, a writer of profound skill in the language 

W the Scripture; who allowed that I had proved th^jiioral mien^ 

Hon of that law which is the subject of it. 
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Burt the greatest work of his life, of which he noir 
began to form a design, was a Commentary on the 
whole Bhok of Psabns. In the year 1758, he told me 
how he had been meditating on the Book of Psalms, 
iand had finished those for the first day of the month, 
upon the following plan*: L An analysis of the 
Psalm, by way of argument. 2. A paraphrase oa 
each verse. 3. The substance digested into a prayer. 
The work (said he) delights me greatly, and seems> 
so far as I can judge of my own turn and talents, to 
"** suit me the best of any I can think of. May he, 
^* who hath the keys of David^ prosper it in my hand; 
" granting me the knowledge and utterance neceesary 
*^ to make it serviceable to the church !" Let^an^ per- 
'^son of judgment peruse the work, an(| he wi^l <i^ how 
wdl the author has succeeded, and kept upfhe spirit of 
it to the end. His application of the, book of Psalms 
is agreeable to the testimony so repeatedly given to it, 
and the use made of it, in the New Testament. This 
question is stated and settled beyond a doqbt, in a 
learned preface to the work. The style is that of an 
accomplished writer; and its ornaments distinguish 
the vigour of his imagination. That all readers should 
admire it as I do, is not to be expected ; yet it has cer- 
tainly met with great admiration ; and I have seen 
letters to him, from persons of the first judgment, on 
the publication of the book. It will never be neg- 
lected, if the church and its religion should continue ; 
for which he prayed fervently, every day of bis life. 
When it first came from the press, Mr. Daniel Prince, 
his bookseller at Oxford, was walking to or from 
J^agdalen College with a copy of it under his arm, 
** What have you there, Mr. Prince ?" said a gentle- 

* This plan he afterwards thought proper to alteiy aod| aa it is 
judged, for the better. ^ 

12 
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man who pet him. ** This, sir, is a copy of Dr. 
" Home's Psalms, just now finished. The President; 
" sir, began to write 'cery young : but this is the work 
"in which he will alwavs live." In this Mr. Prince 
judged very rightly : he will certainly live in this work: 
but there are many others of his works, in which be 
will not die, till all learning and piety shall die with 
him. 

His Commentary on the Psalms was under his hand 
about twenty years. The labour, to which he sub- 
mitted in the course of the work, was prodigious : his 
reading for many years was allotted chiefly to this sub- 
ject ; and his study and meditation together produced 
as fine a work, and as finely written, as most in the 
English language. There are good and learned men, 
who cannot but speak well of the work, and yet are 
forward to let us know, that they do not follow Dr. 
Home as an interpreter. I believe them : but this 
is one of the things we have to lament : .and, while 
they may think this an honour to their judgment, I am 
afraid it is a symptom that we are retrograde in theolo- 
gical learning. The author was sensible, that, after 
the pleasure he had received in studying for the work« 
and the labour of composing and correcting, he was to 
offer what the age was ill prepared to receive. This 
put him upon his guard; and the work is in somei 
respects the better for it, in others not so good ; it is 
more cautiously and correctly written, but perhaps 
not so richly furnished with matter as it might have 
been. Had he been composing a novel, he would 
have bieen under none of these fears : his imagination 
might then have taken its course, without a bridle, 
and the TV'or^d would have followed as fast as he 
could wish. 



'i 
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The first edition in quarto was published in the year 
1776, when the author was vice-chancellor ; and it 
happened, soon after its publication that I was at 
Paris. There was then a Christian University in the 
place ! and I had an opportunity of recommending 
it to some learned gentlemen who were members of it, 
rfnd understood the English language well! I took the 
liberty to tell them, our church had lately been en- 
riched by a Commentary on the Psalms ; the best in 
our opinion, that had ever appeared ; and such as St. 
Austin would have perused with delight if he had lived 
to see it. At my return the author was so obliging as 
to furnish me with a copy to send over to them as a 
present ; and I was highly gratified by the approbation 
with which it w^as received. With those who could 
read English, it was so much in request, that I was 
told the book was never out of hand ; and I appre- 
hend more copies were sent for. Every intelligent 
Christian, who once knows the value of it, will keep it 
to the end of his life, as the companion of his retire- 
ment: and I can scarcely wish a greater blessing to 
the age, than that it may daily be better known and 
more approved. 

Aboat the time when it was published, that systema- 
tical infidel, David Hume, died. It had been the aim 
of his life, to invent a sort of Philosophy, that should 
effect the overthrow of Chri.^tianity. For this he lived ; 
and his ambition was to die, or be thought to die, hard 
and in)penitent, yea, anfl even cheerful and happy ; 
to show the world the power of his own principles : 
which however were weakly founded, and so inconsist- 
ent with common sense, that Dr. Beat;tie attacked and 
demolished them in the life-time of the author. Special 

pains were taken by Hume himself, and by his friends 
after him, to persuade the world, that bis life, at the 
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last stage of it, was perfectly tranquil and composed : 
and the part is so laboured and over-acted, that theFe 
is just cause of suspicion, evei;i before the detection 
appears. Dr. Home, whose mind was ever in action 
for some good end, could not sit still, and see the pub- 
lic so imposed upon. He addressed an anonymous 
Letter to Dr. Adam Smith from the Clarendon Press ; 
of which the argument is so clear, and the humourso 
easy and natural, that no honest man can keep bis 
countenance while he reads it, and none but an infidel 
can be angry. While Dr. Adan(^|p[Hth a^|M;|s to tie 
very serious and solemn in the cause of bis frieqd 
Hume, the author of the Letter plays them both off 
with wonderful effect. He alludes to certain anec« 
dotes concerning Mr. Hu me, which are very inconr 
sistent with the account given in his Life : for at the 
very period, when he is reported not to have suffertda 
moment's abatement of his spirits^ none of his friends 
dared to mention the name of a cerj^in author in bis 
presence, lest it should throw him into a transport qf 
passion and swearing : a certain indication that hia 
mind had been greatly hurt ; and nobody will think 
it was without reason, if he will read the Essay oa 
Truth by Dr. Bealtie ; which is not only a confutation 
of Hume's Philosophy ; it is much more ; it is an ex-f 
tirpation of his principles, and delivers them to be 
scattered like stubble by the winds, 

The letter to Dr. Adam Smith, like the Essay of 
Dr. Beattie, has a great deal of truth, recommended 
by a great deal of wit : and if the reader has not seen 
it, he has some pleasure in store. We allow to the 
niemory of Dr. Adam Smith, that he was a person of 
quick understanding and diligent research^ in things 
relating merely to this world; of which, his Inquiry 
into the Causes, of the Wealth of Nations will be ^ 
lasting monument; and it is a work of great U3e tQ 



tho^ who would obtain a compreheitsiv^ vtew ^f 
business ami co(ui»erc€ : h^H wbet^ be set up Mr* 
Hume as a pattern of ^rfecUon, and judged e£ all r^* 
ligioa by the priucipl€& q£ Ibat pbilosopber^ \^ wu 
very luucb out of his line. 

The.Letter ..W2U5 fallowed m couf^ of time by 
Letters on hifidelity : whLeh ar^ very inslru4jtive and 
entertaining, aaid bighly proper for Ibe preventin^g or 
kssenipg thai respect wbLcl> young people n>ay con- 
ceive uoawaKea ior uajbeli^yiing pbilosc^phesFa. It bas 
h^en objectfid by sosae readers of 4 aiore severe tenir 
per, tbat tbese I^tte^s are oceasion^ly tea light *■ : 
and I luusi eonfess, I sboi^ld biave beea m well pleased, 
if tbe story c^f Dir, Ra^leliffe and bi$ man had been 
Qoiitt&d ; but there ia thi? to be said, tbat tbese are 
not^rmons, but familiar Letlers; tbat Dr. Hornecoot- 
sidered tbe professioa of infidelity, as a thing noore 
ridiculous and insignificant in itself, than some of his 
learned readers might do; that, as it appeared in 
some persons,, it was really too absurd to be treated 
with seriousttesft ; and, as Voltaire bad treated reK« 
gioo wrtb ridicule instead of argumerft, and bad done 
infinite mischief by it, justice required that he and his 
friends should be treated a little in their own way f. 

" • In his preface to tliese Letters, the author has endeavoured 
to obviate this pbjection ; and we think, be has done it very sqfH* 
ciently. 

t One of the severest reflections, that ever came from tbe pen 
of Dr. Home, was aimed, as 1 suppose, at this INIr. David Hune : 
yet it is all very fair. This philosopher had observed, that all the 
devout persons he had ever met with wei^e mdamholij : which is 
thus answered : ^' This mtglit very probably be ; for, in the first 
*' place, it is most bkely^ thai he saw very lew, his friends and ac« 
**. ^uai0taace being of another sort ; and, secondly, the sight of 
^ him would miike a devoiU persou melancholy at any time.^ 
Serm. vol. iii. p. S6. These Letters are a demoDStxatton that all 
devout persons are not melancholy. / 
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Besides, as infidels have nothing to support them but 
therr vanity, let them once appear as ridiculous as they 
are impious, and tbey cannot live. They can never 
'approve themselves, but so far only as they are upheld 
and approved by other people. To treat them with 
seriousness (as W — has treated G ■ ■ -) isj to make 
them important; which is all they want The opi* 
nions of Mr. Hume, as they are displayed in these 
Letters, are many of them ridiculous from their pal* 
pable absurdity : but, it must be Ofnied, thjjKare sdl|t« 

times horrible and shocking ; s^M|||^ ^MBJK" ^ °^^ 
an accountable but a necessary fSgnt ; cSfequenlip^ 
that there is no such thing as sin, or that God is the 
author of it : that the life of a man and the life of an 
oyster are of equal value * : that it may be as criminal 
to act for the preservation of life, as for its destruc-* 
tion ; that as life is &0 insignificant and vague, there 

* It is a fundamental doctrine in the CmM of Mifterialism^ that 
nature consists of matter and a living substance of which att'living 
creatures equc^ly partake ; and wbicb, when it dies in a carcase is 
continued in the rfsptiles that feed upon it* The origio of indi- 
Tidual life, in every forn^, is from the general anifnation of the 
world ; on which th^ philosophers of antiquity speculated ; an^ 
some inconsiderate Christians haye takep it qp on their aDthoritVf 
You have it in Virgil : 

Principio cpslunn, ac terras, campo^que liquentesi 
Lucentemque globum Lunse, Titaniaque astra 
SPIRITUS intifs alit ; totamque infusa per artus 
MENS agitat n^olem, et magno se corpore miscet, 
INDE horpinum pecudumque ge^us, VIT^EQUE yol^ntum, 

^nd in Mr, Pppe's Pssay on Man, 

A!l are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose: body Nature is and God the soul, &c« 

£ph* i. 367» &e. 

What fojlpws is in exact conforipity with the principle of Virgil^ 

fu^cl pf pur philosopl^ical Deists, 
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can be no harm in disposing of it as yve please : that 
there can be no more crime in turning a few ounces of 
blood out of their cpurse (that is, in cutting one^f 
throat) than in turning the waters of a river out of 
their channel. What is murder? It is nothing more 
than turning a little blood out of its way. And so the 
Irishman said, by the same figure of rhetoric, that 
perjury was nothing more than kissing a book, or, as 
he worded it, smacking the calveskin. This is the 
sa^ Mr. Hume ! whom Dr. Adam Smith delivers to 
the world, aif^er his death, as a perfect character; 
while a man of plain sense, who takes things as they 
are, would think it impossible that any person, who is 
not out of his n^ind, should argue at this rate. Mr. 
Hume seems to me to have borrowed from the school 
of the old Pyrrhonists much of that system which he is 
supposed to have invented. They made all things in- 
different, and doubted of every thing, that there might 
be nothing true or real left to disturb them. The 
chief good they aimed at in every thing, was what they 
called «I«fa(g(«, a state of undisturbance or tranquil^ 
lity, in which the mind cares for nothing : and it was 
the.ambition of Mr. Hume to be thought to have lived 
and died in this state ; but by all accounts his a\<t^ot,^m 
was not quite perfect*. His object was undoubtedly 
the same with that of the Pyrrhonists, and he pursues 

* Pliny tbe Natural Historian, has rightly observed, that Philo* 
sepbers, through the affectation of apathy, divested themselves of 
all human affections ; that this was the case with Diogenes the 
'Cynicy Pyrrhoy HeracUtus, and Timou of Athens ; the last of 
whom actually sunk into a professed hatred of all mankind. *^ Exit 
^* bic animi tenor aliquando in rigorem quemdam, torvitatetnqwe 
** naturae durani et inflexibilem ; adfectusque humanos adimit« 
^' quales apathes Graeci vocantj muUos ejus generis experti/' Nat* 
fiist, lib. vu. c 1 j^. 
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it by a like way of reasoning. The speculations o^ 
these men were so copious, that there is matter enougJW 
left for another Mr. Hume to set himself up with, and 
pass for an original. Of all the sects of antiquity this'' 
was the most unreasonable; though pretending to 
more wisdom than all the rest. That, which was but 
folly under Heathenism, turns into desperation and 
madness under the light and truth of Christianity. 
Where all was blind tradition; or wild conjecture, Aere 
might be some excuse for fixing to ndthipg; M|^ to 
affect undisturbancei after whHJjtpowJHealed^ 
cerning death and judgment, a3Hnea\9Hlnd h^ is 
to try how far a man can argue himself but oriiis 
senses. What angels may think of such a p^rsdn, I 
do not inquire : but how mast evil spirits look upc^i 
that man, who sleeps or laught over the things at 
which they tremble ; and then ouls himself a Fhil6^ 
gopher! 

Of the Letters on Infidelity, ti|| first half is employ* 
ed on Mr. David (jume ; the flKer half on^ more 
modern adventurer; who, to be revenged on the 
Bishops of this Church, put together a miscellany ojT 
objections against the Scripture and the Christian re- - 
ligion. The Right Reverend Bench had procured ah 
act of Parliament against the Sunday-Ckibs, whicti 
met together on the evening of the Sabbath-day, to 
indulge themselves, and corrupt an audience, with 
blasphemous disquisitions and disputations. For thus 
cruelly disturbing the amusements of infidelity, the 
Bishops are represented as the vilest of persecutors : 
whips, tortures, racks, and all the implements of the 
Holy Office, are introduced to confirm the accusation; 
from all which a stranger to the case might suppose it 
a common thing with the Prelates of this country, to 
break the bones of Infidels, or roast them alive : and 
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all this is for nothing else^ but that they had season*' 
ably and wisely provided, that the Christian religion, 
in a Christian country, should not be trampled under 
foot, upon the Sabbath-day. 

The objections this man hath brought together are 
very well taken off: but it* Christians are bound to 
answer, so long as infidels will object, who never wish 
to be satisfied, and are probably incapable of being so, 
their lot would be rather hard, and much of their time 
unprofitably spent.' The Gentlemen of tlie Long 
Hobe attend the codrt, not to answer the scruples 
which felons may entertain about the principles of 
justice, but to administer the law ; otherwise their 
work would never be done : and it is the business of 
the clergy to preach the Gospel to the people : it was^ 
the part of God, who gave the word, to prove it to 
the world by prophecies and miracles. The prophe- 
cies are as strong as ever; some of th^n^ more so than 
formerly : and miracles are not to be repealed for proof, 
after thetvorld hath once been persuaded. All is thea 
left to testimony and education. Before Moses gave 
the law, hfe Showed signs and wonders : but, when the 
law was Diice received, parents were to tell their chil- 
dren, and confirm the truth by the memorials that 
were left of it. It therefore lies upon our adversaries 
to show, how it came to pass, on any of their princi* 
pies, that men' like themselves, as much disposed to 
make objections, should receive the Scripture as ^the 
tvof d of God in the several nations of the world, and 
feceive it at the peril of their lives : a fact which they 
Cannot deny. Let them also try to account for it, oa 
their own principles, how the Jews have been strolling' 
about the world for Seventeen hundred years, as wit- 
nesses to the Scripture, and to the sentence therein 
passed upon themselves* Till they can do these 
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\\uy^A\ il !** nolhiog butane^Moit -en cttvii abont wori^ 
•lusl |Mvv»4t^^»; a certain roaric if uppmuke and per- 
\oH»Kvv Ihcv know tbeycaomu: den; tne wiioie, 
h\i\, *i\ tSoN inu.^t appear to bc(iiiui5 somethiag, ttiey 
ttiMU I IK u v»nu pride by keeping ur e sjamristi, and 
jH H'U \ Htuk |H*opte, by raiiing dtfficuiiias aijout the 
I^M \ X t tu.'^ \\ *v^ the expedient oa waici ^r. Toltaire 
(*» vuuw^l xx^ much labour. It doet no: apiiear to me 
|l»a l^v ivuMv ilKm;ihk the facts ot Cnnstianm- to be 
\i\^ »' . ^u| \\\M hivH vanity and ptfrenMOB^ tonpted 
\\{\\\ \si u^l\yulo Uw Uible, without dcrrmi^iiii hm mind 
l>Mi vcv^l \^.^\ tUii^duthorof it: in £ici icha: iie was a 
* - '. ' \*^ ^hu hattnl the truth, knowiij: 5t to be 
**»» K ^»^^ UiHwst tii<» authority of Hcai«ffl iBaetf : or, 
»u O^H w^M^U v^ IUmIh.m\ that he was a mti^ 

\V K ^ ^v vS * 'to >*>*» x^uh God, and dolhdefy 
N\»»K K*- ^v^vyw s Usi >M v^ah lb« spttcious sky. 

)(^iulu,au^ |^i\\^v^ th« nature of roan is aphcwtil^ 
\^^^\ ^\^\\\^\\\ ^k^ ^Kv ^\^ ^t^Y without force, aod agaiiist 
0*^^ uu\^^v iv s k vk^ U\ ^Hy) vtt^w^ragement from tbem>ar]d ; 
S * • \^\^ \ \\iu s\ \Hu«>^K\ uwiudiag within itself a tbon- 

^•^U'l M\Ui\ ^^^,^^ l^ ^ 

^^^ \^u tu>* Nuhvi K^nvlx how Paganism, MahcMne- 
\^'*u. s\\u\ \\\sKs\y,\i\ \\\\<^\^r\^ w^ie and are supponed 
^^*M |us^^ .u.»uv \i Ovn^ ^Vv^^mx KK4$ by ten bloody persc- 
v^Uhu^x W^vU v\v^\ AsUh v^iU^^t^St^us mockery and in- 
^^^H» \\\\ \\k\,\\\ yx\ u-Viv^^x fi^s( uiuaclcs: the reh'gion of 
AK\hvuuv \ y,\ ia^ v^i y K\»xiMu Ikresv) by rewards of 
^ u>u.\l^jy ^^x^\ \\y^ ^xv^NxvA vi| 1^ $\^vn^; that is, by force 
%^^^i U iui ^uiau ; \U,, \\\hxk^ vMT IVAttce by farcical re- 
^MVo^cva.u^uv ^\\s\ UsUs i^^ v^A Uv^i'w assisted in the rear 
k^ i^^M uv^^^^^ui^ vvuusK uy auvi vvati§C4tions, These 
^ ^hv ^vKvk V^ UvU^UU^N, tvy ^K^ |H>ww of which tby 
»ia^vlo4^ u v^t^UU^UvU 4U ^ii^ mv^M! These eflbrts of 
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violence show the weakness of false reason, and thq 
strength of that which is true ; and demonstrate, that 
men were prevailed upon by true evidence, and ration- 
al persuasion, to receive the Christian faith. Here lie 
the merits of the cause in a small compass: and let all 
the infidels upon earth lay their hands together, and 
give a direct answer. Swift assures us, from bis owa 
observations, and I believe very truly, that a man was 
" always vicious before he became an unbeliever;" 
and that " reasoning will never make a man correct an 
^* opinion, which by reasoning he never acquired/* 
Some service, however, is done to the cause of piety^ 
and defensive weapons are put into the hands of those 
whose minds are as yet uncorrupted, when the malice 
or ignorance of an infidel is exposed by an examina^ 
tion of his objections: the corruption of Ai^ tnind Is 
thereby displayed in such a manner, that even a child 
may see it: and therefore we are much obliged to Dr* 
Home, for answering the doubts of infidels, and for 
reasoning his answer with such wit and spirit, that the 
work, in some parts of it, has the force ,of a comedy: 
it should therefore be put into the hands of young 
people, that they may see how, foolish some men are, 
when they pretend to be over-wise. The Letter to Dr» 
Priestley from an Under-graduate, that to Dr. Adam 
Smith on the Character of David Hume, and the. Let- 
ters on Infidelity, are three choice pieces upon the 
same argument, which should always go together. But 
suppose infidelity is answered, the business is not all 
done : we have still the believing unbeliex^er to contend 
with, of whom there is but little hope. The Christiaq 
evidence can certainly have no effect on those that 
xdeny it : but that it should have so little effect on some 
that believe ^t, and even argue and dispute well for it,^ 
this is tbe greatest wonder of all : but so the matter 
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stands. There is a sort of people amoogat us, who 
beiiere Christianity as ^Jacty while tliey deny it as a 
Iruth : and such persons may do more haroi, and be 
themselves as far from the kingdom of heaven, as 
the open unbeliever: the Gospel assures us, that he 
and the hypocrite will have their portion together. 
Priestley asserts the facts of Christianity against the 
Philosophers of France, while he believes no more of 
its truth than the Sadduces of Jerusalem did, who yet 
liever denied that God had spoken unto Moses. That 
men |)rofessing Christianity should be under tempta- 
tions to vice, we can easily understand : but that their 
minds should believe and deny, at the same time, con- 
eeminc ibe same thin*, there is the difficulty. May 
Jr he«^ru Tht»: :^f t ^i has antecedently admitted a 
t^'inn:«*c- ^ vr> t:' i.-^ i^i-jst the truth while it 
fC«»^v -, . ^ ■ ,?..-:> ^:-.* r>c rx" '^j*f God knows how 
IV ,1 • I ^ • , •. -< "c :v*ij ixiuch of it in the world.* 

"^x » V ...jiKunm uf Dr. Home was some- 
.*:.wv .,. ..». » xa :hxi >)y(xulum of Infidelity was in 
w \.. v.> > Kctie wa5 ajwa}-s serious: thence it came 
.o *.i->;?s ''^ii '»'»^' coiuposiliua of sermons was a work 
• .v.*^i -^^i^ .>i 'US liiiud; and it was the desire and the 
! .c.. u.o oT hi=s lite to mike himself useful in the pulpit 
u.icicvcr be wen!:. The plan which he commonly 
u.^poa^cvl to hini^t; If in preaching upon a passage of 
uic xni^uie \v;*$ that of giving, I. Tb literal sense 
oi'itriiKu, i. The interpretation or spirit of it: and 
:i. The prtvctlcul c)r moral use of it» in an application 
lv> the uiulioow: and lie was of opinion, that one dis- 
^urscN cviujvsod upon this plan, was worth twenty 
^HUctbvcliaU t'^.^uys; a§ l>eing more instructive in the 
**ttti\ WH>r^ iuuHigible in the delivery, and more 
^fculy ivtuUud iu tho memory. Yet, after long prac- 
iV"^ h^;^ <^^'^ U» A determination, that no method was 
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hiore cxceHeitt, thafl that of taking sonw narrative of 
the Scripture, and raisitig tnorai observations on the 
several ctrcu instances of it in their drder. His Sermon 
on Lot in Sodom, vol, II. disc. i. and on Daniel in 
Babjion, toI. 1L die. viii. are of this kind. Ttre Noble 
Cornvert, or Flistory of Philip and the EtWopian 
Eunuch, vol. 11. disc. iii. is another. The Paral)-tic, 
and the Woman taken in Adukery, belong to the same 
classJ One of the most skilfiA and excellent preachers 
tills Church could ever boa^t, was the late E(r. HeyJyn, 
ti Prebendary of Westminster. His discourse on the 
•Catiaanite ^as considered by Dr. Home as a most 
perfect and elegant model of a sermon, on a miracle, 
^r any other portion of the Scripture; he pronounced 
it to be succinct, elear, and forcible,, with nothing in it 
«uperBnous or^tipesome : and, it came into his mind, 
on reading it, that another after the same model might 
<be composed on the Samaritan Woman and the dis- 
course our Saviotrr held with her. This he lived to 
execute. It is stiM among his unpublisbed discourses, 
and is itself worthy to be printed, a-s a specimen of 
this manner. 

There are certainly different modes of preaching, 
•aH df -which are good in their way ; some are most 
proper for one sulgect, some for another. One of 
these is that of Jesus Christ himself ; who, from pre- 
sent occasions, and circumstances of time and place, 
made use of the opportunity to raise such doctrinea a3 
were wanting for the instruction of his hearers t the 
mind being under the best preparation for the conceiv- 
ing of truth, when that truth is raised from the object^ 
of its present attention. We see our Saviour at a W^H 
of water (a precious object in hot countries) discours'- 
ing on the ^waters of life, to a person who came, in 
the heat of the day, to ,draw the water of the welL 
2 ^ 
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After this example did Dr. Horoe, when he was by the 
.aem-side at Brigbtbelmstoue, take the Sea for the sub- 
ject of a sermon ; one of the most ingenious be ever 
composed ; and, without question, peculiarly striking 
to the audience, who had the object before their eyes*. 
This naturally reminds me of a reflection he made, 
when, with odier young people of the University, be 
attended a course of Chemical Lectures at Oxford. 
It was tbe co^tom of Dr. Alcock to carry his pupils 
ova* scci jfTMnd, « rendered the science of great 
aervic^r Q(^ <^^r^ ^^rsoa of a learned profession. The 
Itejc IkcCii^ ^^s- ^ »v»-" 7«/^V«?xt c and the subject required, 
toac 5im vv^ ^KN '^ ^5r produced upon the table, and 
^^}t^ [fj ^»l5t j.vcr hurtjuless animals to death ; whose 
^to^ 4i<vi .v>» tut^ and convulsions, after the wounds 
^<tv ^c^^v^^k >^^<«^ extremely affecting, and made some 
fil^ iov stWHatv>rs^ ire^dy to feint On which he observ- 
ed a:U^^^<wxl^^ ' '^ ^A«i* would have been the moment, 
•* 1^* hvivv dcUvt^r^ a theological lecture on the Old 
•* \*.v«^ ^4' th^ Scripture — that hath the power of 
^ %(Vvi ^-^vhJ fii^t brought it, with all its fatal symp- 
** tvo^* and omevies, into the world!" And b* judg- 
t\l iV^bU i* would have been better understood, and 
nuMV U»U* »t that time, than at any other; for it is not 
til W calcuUtt'di how much the mind is assisted in its 
coutvuipUtiuns by the senses of the body, giving life 
to »i* i\\^<\^ tt»d working irresistibly upon the pas- 

ilou«« 

lltn upluiuu concerning the duties of a preacher is 

filkW louiul In the Preface to the first volume of his 

j^niiMM**! t^xprOMcd in the words of Fenelon. He 

I^Uiiibrt^il also, but never printed, the faults and 

^an which every preacher should study to avoid : 

^ Se« vol. III. disc. 4. 
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and, as it may be of much service lo some readers, 
I shall take the liberty of mentioning them in this 
place : 

Let those teach otl^ers, who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who have written well. 
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A preacher should avoid rambling upon general 
or trivial subjects; such as are not to the purpose; 
nor adapted to the wants and occasions of the audi- 
ence, which are always to be considered. 
" He should beware of potemicarand wrangling 
" compositions. 

** He should not mix things sacred and profane to- 
** gether, from an ostentation of learning. Such learn- 
" ing is quite out of place. Also a discourse, consist- 
" ing of critical remarks, is fitter for an editor than a 
" preacher. See Heylyn, I. 155. with the Preface to 
" Massillon's Petit Car6me; and the note in Oswald's 
*' Common Sense, vol. I. for some very useful observa- 
*' tions on this part of the subject* 

" To be always dM^elling on the expedienrce, neces* 

" sity, and evidence of revelation, is to suppose liiat 

** the audience consists of Deists : for such discourses 

" have no effect on any but Deists, and rarely upon 

^* them. 

" There may be a fault also,, in dwelling too much 
^* on the elementary and catechetical doctrines, 
" and not (as the apostle expresses it) goiyig on unto 
perfection. 

It is always bad to treat religious subjects in a. 

** dull, dry way; neglecting the imagery, energy, and 

persuasive elocution of the Scriptures. 

" Nor is it better to discourse on morality in a rigid, 

'^ Tegal, and comfortless manner, without first warming 

VOL, VI, , K 
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' and aoimating the miod to tbe practice of it b]r 

mutives of faith and love. Sl Paul, in 1 Cor. xv, 
" discourses, for 6ltj-seren verses together, op ttie 

aoiiuating doctrine of the Resurrecdon of Christ, 

and in one single verse, tbe last lo tbe cbapler, con- 

vrvs the moral of the whole. 

" Much time and Idbour are frequenlW lost in 
** provin;; what all the bearers allow : as for example 
" toe OLfligation ihey are uoder to do tbeir doty, in- 
" stead of showing and exposing tbe varioos modes of 
" self-deceit, by which tbey contrive to elude tbe obli- 
*' gation. and live in conlradiciioa to their principlea. 
*' Fle.*s and pretences of this sortshould be collected, 
** stated, and answered m a close lively maoner, till 
" the hypocrite is complelely uocna:sked, drives out of 
" bib strung aolds, and obii^d to surrender at discre- 
" Don. Ma«;iiUon is admirable at this, and it makes 
*' tbe ueneral plan of his seriDoiis. 

•• The word of God is abused by preadiers, when it 
" is accommodated and made subservient to tbe cor- 
" ruplions of tbe time. It is then ao iastnuDeot for 
*' the gralityiug of their \-aailv. or procDrin* wealth 
" and promotioo. Such a tratilc with tbe word is 
" like Judas, wheu he sold Christ for money. 

" All affected elegance, and Cridiog conceits, are to 
*' be avoided, as hiivini a bad eSect upou tbe aodi- 
" etice, who are temptetl to torget tbe errand tbey 
** came upon, and to suppose that the preacher, ap- 
" pearing to have no sense of the greatness of his sub- 
*■ ject, is not is easiest, 

" Too pQM L uiliarity of espressioo, with coana . 
" uDa^es. taVc-; ;it>ai low subjects, are fulsome. Dr. 
** South bas some excellent observations in vol. IV. 
•* p MK oa the xords. Evc/y scrtlfc instructed intt 

UK^i^'ioii v; O^d, Sec ' 
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^' In t^hatis called an application, at the end of 
** a ser^aon, the preacher makes> a transition by the 
** shortest way, from the subject to the audience, and ^ 
*• shows them their duty from what has been said. A 
" writer, strong in his expressions, affirms, that a ser* 
" mon without an application does no more good than 
** the singing of a sky-lark : it may teach, but it does 
** not impel; and though the preacher may be under 
** concern for his audience, he does not show it, till 
** he turns the subject to their immediate advantage/* 

These observations, upon the composition of ser- 
mons, are so much the more valuable, because we 
have them from a most excellent preacher, who had 
formed himself upon the rules he has given for others. 
.He is a good farmer, who raises a good crop ; but he 
is a better who teaches others also to do the same ; 
and the public are more obliged to him. If these pre- 
cepts were properly attended to, the people would 
soon know how to distinguish between a sound teacher 
and an unlearned enthusiast ; the Methodists would 
decrease, and the Church would be edified. If some- 
thing had been added against errors in the pronun- 
ciation of sermons, I should have been glad to com- 
municate it : but, as I find nothing to this purpose, 
I shall venture but a single remark upon the subject. 
Every preacher wishes to be understood as well as 
heard ; but many are deficient in this respect, for 
want of a distinct articulation ; which might easily be 
acquired, if they would attend to a simple rule, with- 
out the observation of which no man's delivery can be 
perfect. It is well known, that a piece of writing may 
be understood, if all the vowels are omitted; but, if 
the vowels are set down, and the consonants omitted, 
nothing can be made of it. Make the experiment 
upo^ any senteng^ : foT ^x^mi^X^f judge not^ that ye be 
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tiot judged. Take out the vowels, and it will stand 
thus— jdg nt tht y bntjdgd: This may readily b« 
made out: but take away the consonants, and nothing 
can possibly be made of it — ue oa e e o ue. It is the 
same in speaking as in writing: the vowels make a 
noi^e, and tlience they have their name, but they .dis- 
criminate nothing. Many speakers think they are 
.heard, if they bellow them out : and so they are ; but 
they are not understood; because the discrimination 
of words depends upon a distinct articulation of their 
consonants: for want of considering which, many 
speakers spend their breath to little effect.. The late 
Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. HinchclifFe, was one of 
the most pleasing preachers of his time. His melo- 
dious voice was the gift of nature, and he spake with 
the accent of a man of sense, (such as he really was in 
a superior degree) ; but it was remarkable, and, to 
to those who did not know the cause, mysterious, that 
there was not a corner of the church, in whtch he 
could not be heard distinctly. I noted this myself 
with great satisfaction ; and, by watching him atten-^ 
tively, 1 perceived it was an invariable rule with him, 
to do justice to every consonant, knowing that the 
vowels will be sure to speak for themselves. And thus 
he became the surest and clearest of speakers; hrs 
elocution was perfect and never disappointed his au- 
dience. In this respect, most preachers have it in 
their power toibllow him : his sense, and his matter, 
and the sweetness of his tone, were such as few will 
attain to. He was a prelate, to whom I owed much 
respect ; and I am happy in giving this testimony to 
his excellence. 

The last literary work which Dr. Home proposed 
to execute, while Dean of Canterbury, was a formal 
Defence of the Divinity of Christ against the Objeo- 
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tions of Dr. Priestley ; in which it was, his intention 
to show, how that writer had mistaken and perverted 
the Scripture and the Liturgy. 

I have often wondered secretly, why this good man 
should have felt as if he was called upon to encounter 
a writer of Dr. Priestley's disposition, who had ajready 
passed under- the strong hand of Dr. Horsley, and 
would have been humbled for the time to come, had 
he been blessed with any feeling. That Dr. Priestley 
is a man of parts, a versatile genius, and of great sa- 
gacity in philosophical experiments, is well known and 
universally allowed : but let any pei^on follow hina 
closely, and he will ^ee, that if ever there was a wise 
man, of whom it might be said, that the more he learnt^ 
the less he understood^ it will be found true of Dr. 
Priestley. His vanity made him believe, that he wa* 
wise enough to enlighten, and powerful enough to diii- 
turb the world : he was therefore for ever busy at one 
of these or the other; a Volcano, constantly throwing 
oat matter for the increase of heresy, schism, or sedi- 
tion, and never to be quenched by disputing. It is 
the way of the world, to make their estimate of a man 
from his parts and abilities ; but it is more wise and 
Just to measure him by the use he makes of them, to 
the benefit or the hurt of mankind : for the beams of 
the sun are used to warm and animate ; while the 
brightness of lightning is to shatter and consume. So 
long as Dr, Priestley felt nothing (or seemed to feel 
nothing), it had a bad effect upon him, and made him 
more troublesome, that such persons as Dr. Horsley 
and Dr. Home should enter the lists against him : it 
made him appear more formidable in the eye of thd 
public, and so it tended to gratify the prevailing pas- 
sion of bis mind. So far indeed as he deceived and 
disturbed others, a compassionate regard to them 
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might be the motivq with those who disputed with 
him. 

In the year 1786 Dr. Home preached a sermon at 
the Primary Visitation of the Arehbisbop at Canter- 
bury, on the duty of contending cdrnestly for tkQ 
Faith ; and, when this was printed, together with an- 
other discourse on the Trinity, he subjoined an adver-r 
tisement, declaring his intention to answer the objec- 
tions against the Divinity of Christ, which had been 
urged of late. *' Indulgence," s§tid he, " is requested 
^^ as to the article of time : I cannot write so fast a^ 
^^ I)r. Priestley does ; and I wish to execute the worl? 
** with care and attention ; after which it shall be left 
*' to the judgment of the learned, the pious, and the 
" candid, of all denominations." At the close of this 
year, he alludes to the advertisement, in a letter from 
Canterbury: "You see the task I have undertaken.'* 
And here nqbody will wonder, that as he had given 
me his assistance in the first work J published, and its 
chief merit had been owing to that circumstance, he 
should demand of me in return any service he thought 
it in my power to execute ; he therefore goes -on, " It 
" is undertaken in confidence of your friendly aid ; and 
" I should be happy, as we began together with Clay- 
** ton, if we might end together with Priestley." For 
the sake of Dr. Hqrne, I was ready to work under 
him, in any capacity he should prescribe ; but it al- 
ways appeared to me, that Priestley was a person of 
too coarse a mind to be the proper qbject of a serious 
argument. That he had borrowed mosl;^ of his objecT 
tions, 1 had very little doubt; and that his remarks oq 
Jews, Gnostics, Ebionites, Plato, Philo, and Justiq 
JVIartyr, were not original ; there being a magctzine in 
store, to which the orthodox of this country do but 
rarely apply themselves. If th^s could h^ye bcer^ 
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pointed out, it would have done more toward the 
curing of his readers, and given more mortification to 
himself, than the most laboured confutation of the 
matter in the four volumes of his Objections. 

Dr. Home, I am very sure, had a mean opinion of 
Priestley's originality as a scholar : he speaks of him 
under the character of a man, who is defying all the 
worldy and cannot construe a commcfn piece of Greek 
07* Latin*. 1 find another note concerning him, with 
the date of 1788, affixed to it, taken from Dr. Johnson, 
who spoke his opinion of Priestley to Mr. fiadcock 
in these words ; " You have proved him as deficient in 
** probity as he is in learning." Mr, Badcock bad call- 
ed him an Index-scholar : but Johnson was not willing 
to allow him even that merit ; saying, that he borrowed 
from those who had been borrowers themselves, and 
did not know that the mistakes he adopted had been 
answered by others f. There was an expectation' 
about this time, that a controversy would break out 
between Priestley and Gibbon ; of which an arch 
Quaker spoke thus : " Let those who deny, and those 
*' who corrupt, the true religion of Jesus Christ, fight 

it out together ; and let his faithful followers enjoy 

their mutual overthrow J." 

In the eyes of all reasonable men, the Church of 
England could want but little defence, in a literary 
way, against' an adversary so enflamed with political 
hatred against it, and openly avowing a design to 
undermine and blow up its foundations, as with an 
explosion oi gunpowder %. When it comes to this, the 

♦ Letter^ Aug. C.'2, 178^. 
' t ^^<5 the Gentleman's Magazine for July 1785, p. 596. 

J Ibid. p. 600. 

4 It was an observation of Dr. Home, upon the curious sermon 
on Free Id j^uiry, that the author spoke of this Powder-plot agaiust 
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dispute is no longer literary ; the person, who earri 
it on/in this ^ray, should be considered (if agent! 
man) as a person of an unsound mind ; if not a geti 
tleman, tlien as an object of the penal laws of hi 
country, if it should have any against such offenders 
One, who is so wild and dangerous in his politics, 
must be a counterfeit in his Christianity; who, bein|f 
detected^ is thereby sufficiently anmertd. 

On these considerations, without any view to tho- 
sparing of my own trouble, I was as well pleased to 
see, that the design of writing farther against Priestley 
was not prosecuteii with vigour. How much had been 
collected for this purpose, I do not find ; yet I know 
that the subject had been long and often in the mine} 
of Dr, Home ; who told me when at Nayland in tha 
year 1789, he had satisfied himself in respect to every 
objection from the Liturgy, except one ; and that was 
from an expression in the Athanasian Creed, whicti 
sounded like Tritheism; the Creed affirming each, 
person by himsdf to be God and Lord. 1 ventured to 
assure him, th^t the passage gave me no trouble, be*^ 
cause I did not consider it as a metaphysical asser- 
tion, but as a plain reference to the words of the 
Scripture; which to each person of the Godhead, 
distinctly taken by himself y so far as that can be done, 
does certainly give the titles both oi God and Lord*^ 
In this, therefore, instead of depending on the Greedy 
we only depend, as that does, upon the words of th^ 
Scripture. With this he was satisfied, and allowed 
that such an intention in the Creed removed the diffiir 
■ culty, 

the Church of England with as much certainty as if he had heldtHy 
Uintern, 

♦ See John xx. 28, Acts v. 4. and xxviii, 35f and many othw 
l)}Le passages. 
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The last considerable affair in which he concerned 
himself while Dean of Canterbury, was an application 
from the Bishops of the^Episcopal Church of Scotland ; 
three of whom, in the year 1789, came up to London 
to petition Parliament for relief from the hard penal- 
ties under which they had long suffered. This they 
ventured to do, in consideration of the loyalty and 
attachment they had lately professed toward the 
, King and the Consfcilution. 

It was my lot likewise not to be an unconcerned 
spectator in this business. Through an intimacy which 
bad long subsisted between myself and a gentleman of 
great worth and learning in the county of Kent (the 
Reverend Nicholas Brett, of Spring-Grove) I became 
acquainted with the Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Aber- 
nethy Drummond of Howthornden, and had frequently 
corresponded with him. As soon as he came to Lon- 
don with his colleagues on the business aforesaid, he 
wrote me word of his arrival, and explained the cause 
of the journey they had undertaken. Being myself of 
too inconsiderable a station to be of any immediate 
service to them in a matter of such importance, I 
thought it the most prudent step I could take, to for** 
ward the letter to a great person : who, with his usual 
goodness and discretion, undertook to be an advo- 
cate for them ; together with many other persons of 
high respectablity ; and their petition was at length 
brought to such an issue, as excited great thankful^ 
aess in the pqtitioners, though it did not exactly come 
up to the wishes they had formed at setting out. 

There was no small difficulty in making some per- 
sons understand, who and what these, poor petitioners 
were : and the case, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, may still be the same with many at this day. 
I therefore hope to be excused, if I enlarge a little ia 
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■.-J jU«- on their hiilofj and chxna^ as they ap- 

- ^:',_ and were knv^Ts m Dr. Home ; whose good 
-™ .Ji wil. be remeiLjered aaau hDiioiir, and may be 

1 ^;i;i: iiij Uj tiifin) bereafter. 

; u!- --■inaUiered, that there ia such a thing as a 

■ ■ '. J.'. -■:::iiii!vt Cooatitution of the Church of 
^" . >,, '.L "d'vt^ ipart from those outward appen- 
,^^-:- 4 ..,-,:■- Ti."*«r. and worldly protectioc, which 
i - - .=• —t^ r.?Ci^i±2, as if they were as essential to 
._r: ■, , ■ ^ J iwch, as they are useliil to its sus- 
-■;■-•, . r^ ;.^--TT of the Christian Church, in its 
1..^ ,.-s. ; L T— ... i; ihe contrary ; when it under- 
^. , .-, ,>.»- ,i-- >■ _.:* and suffering from the fluctu- 
j, , ^..,- ,. .".-■' tiagdoms. And the sanoe bap- 
,x v^ .- V . ■ ■s.--- -i- Church of Scotland, at the 
"-...v ,..■,,; • -•>* » i-sa Episcopacy was abolished 
N ., N,.,^,■:-. J..,, ase ?rtsbyteriaa form of Church- 
t. ,»^ . -v -, ,:?,)^v. ::jti*, Bv this estabUshmcnt tfac 
'•,v,.^ * n^ tf -. ','tM .:£ ibeir Jurisdictioo, and of 
.».: ., . ;o c ". - - .v;-i.,3es of their Sees. But in 
li; V , .lv.,» >,x.v ,.-•■. *i,!l continued to exis^ and to 
c\..i.*o -N >i...;-..u^ .uncticaa of their episcopal cha- 
1,1, .1.: i\\ 'i...,.;:* «■;' »uu;ji, a regular succession of 
pi-u'i'^ u>Ki e-'iMVi-aJv-ordained Clergymen, has 
\t. I II k. pi ■.![> iu .N.v\ .i id, uuder all the disadvantages 
ut I iiiifi ii\'ui 4 3.u>^ii;ioii of their being disaffected to the 
Ci>'*ui, imd atiatiiej w the inttrest of an exiled fa- 
it>tU. NV liilu ait»uipt$ were making in behalf of that 
tiiinilv, II vinriytv Qt circumstances rendered it impos- 

* H IK ii;>liiilh'UXi ih.kl tti« violence of tbe adverse party against 
\\\\ I' |<l4<i<|'>kl \ Itujvb IU !s.»diuid began befort the Government 
vt"'i" K"n) S^ illiioii »•« settled; wben it could not be [tiiown by 
VMH'i '«.!(( •! ulit'hiiui [biiy would jotu with it or|COt. Before Hie 
WU«tiai>'U Kia, thi I r Clergy were foieibly driveo from tbeir 
|lt|iM(*i4^i Muil tt'uii I (.'vwKious seized. 
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sible for them to remove this suspicion, notwithstaud* 
ing the many inconvenieqces and hardships to which 
it exposed them. All they could do was to con- 
duct themselves in such a' quiet manner, as might at 
length convince the Government, they had nothing 
to fear from a Scotch Episcopal Church, and conse- 
quently that there was no necessity for the execution 
of those severe laws, which on different occasions 
had been enacted against it 

At last the happy period came, %vhich was to re- 
lieve them from this embarrassing situation. The 
wisdom and clemency of his present Majesty's Govern- 
ment encouraged them to hope, that an offer oi their 
allegiance would not be rejected : and as soon as they 
could make that offer in a conscientious manner, they 
had the satisfaction to find by the King's answer to 
theyr address, that it w^as graciously accepted : in con- 
^sequence of which, they could not but hope, that the 
British Legislature would take their case into conside- 
ration, and see theexpediency of relieving both Clergy 
nnd Laity of the Episcopal Communion in Scotland 
from the penalties to which they were exposed in tha 
exercise of their religion. 

With this hope, three * of their Bishops, as I have 
;5aid, came to London in the year 1789; and, notwith- 
standing the ample recommendations they brought 
V^ith them from their own country, they found it a 
work of time to make themselves and their application 
properly understood. It would have been barbarous, ' 
after the die was cast, to have thrown any discourage- 
pient in their way : but I was of opinion^ from the be- 

t Dr. John Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen ; Dr. Abernethy 
Prun^mond, Bishop of Ediubvirgbf apd Pr« William Str^haop 
^is|)op of Bfechin. 
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ginning, that they were come too soon : more prc^ 
ration was requisite than they were aware of. TI 
penal laws had reduced the Scotch Episcopal Chun 
to a condition so depressed and obscure, that it coul 
scarcely be known to exist, but by such persons as wer=- 
previously acquainted with its history, ii^mong tbes^ 
none entered more willingly and warmly than the thesj 
good Dean of Canterbury. As soon as he heard of tlte 
arrival of the Scotch Bishops at London, he was anxioss 
to let them know how heartily he approved of the el>- 
ject of their journey, and kindly offered every assist* 
ance in his power to bring the matter to a happy con* 
elusion. He paid them every mark of attention bt>th at 
]M>ndon and Oxford ; and, when they set out on their 
return to Scotland, without having attained their ob* 
jecl, he express^djio very affectionate terms, his con- 
cern at their disHJJMtment, and told them at parting 
not to be discouMH : for, said he, '^ your cause is 
^^ good, and your request so reasonable, that it caniK)C 
*' long be denied." 

In February 1791, after having taken his seat in the 
House of Lords as Bishop of Norwich, he wrote a 
friendly letter to Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, assur* 
ing him and the other members of the Committee for 
managing the business of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, that any help in his power should be at their 
service : and speaking of their applying anew to both 
Houses of Parliament, he said, '* It grieved him to 
♦' think they had so much heavy work to do over again; 
*' but business of that sort required patience and per- 
** severance." 

It was said about this time, that the Lord Chancel- 
lor, Thurlow, whhheld his consent to the Scotch Epis- 
copal Bill, till he should be satisfied by some of the 
English Prelates, that there really were Bishops in 
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Scotland. When Bishop Home was waited upon with 
this view by the Committee of the Scotch Churchy and 
one of them observed, that his Lordship could assure 
the Chancellor they were good Bishops, he answered, 
with his usual affability and good humour, '* Yes, 
" Sir, much better bishops than I am/* 

A clergynmn of Scotland, who had received English- 
ordination, applied to him, wishing to be considered 
•as under the jurisdiction of some English Bishop ; that 
•is, to be, in eliect, independent of the Bishops of Scotr 
land in their own country ; but he gave no counter 
nance to the proposal, and advised the person wlio 
made it quietly to acknowlege the Bishop of the dio- 
cese in which he lived, who, he knew, would be ready 
to receive him hito communion, and require nothing 
of him, but what was necessary to maintain the order 
and unity of a Christian Church ; assuring him, at the 
same time, that, if he were a private clergyman himself, 
he should be glad to be under the authority of such 
a Bishop. One anecdote more upon this subject, and 
I have done. 

From the present circumstances of its primitive or- 
thodoxy, piety, poverty, and depressed state he had 
such an opinion of this Church, as to think, that, if the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles were upon earth, and it 
were put to his choice with what denomination of 
Christians he would communicate, the preference 
would probably be given to the Episcopalians of Scot- 
land, as most like to the people he had been used to. 
This happened, as I perfectly recollect, while we were 
talking together on the subject of the Scotch Petition, 
on one of the hills near the city of Canterbury, higher 
than the pinnacles of the Cathedral, where there was 
no witness to our discourse but the sky that was over 
our heads I and yet, when all things are duly consi- 
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deredy I think no good man would have been angry, ^ 
he had overheard us. 

If the reader should wish to know more of the peo-^ 
pie of this communion, let him consult an Ecclesiad- 
lical History of the Church of Scotland, by Mr. Skin- 
ner, father to the present worthy Bishop of Aberdeen ; 
a history comprehending a plain and unaffected detail 
of facts very interesting and amusing : and I hope he 
will also be convinced by the narrative I have here 
given, not only that the Bishops of Scotland are true 
Christian Bishops, but that the Bishops of England, 
from the part they kindly took in the affair, do little 
deserve the clamour which some have raised against 
them, as if they were so dazzled by their temporalities, 
as to lose sight of their spiritual character, and bury 
the Christian Bishop in the Peer of Parliament. 

The year 1789jij|^s the fatal period, when French 
infidelity, with c^|Ih^ enthusiastic fury of fanaticism, 
which it had afTe^lpl'to abhor, rose up to destroy all 
regal authority, to extirpate all religion, to silence with 
the halter or the axe all that were not with them ; and, 
in consequence of their success at home, undertook to 
shake, and dissolve, if possible, all the kingdoms of the 
world. When this tremendous form of wickedness 
first appeared, it happened that I was at Canterbury, 
on a visit to the Dean ; and being called upon to 
preach in the Cathedral, I took the subject of the 
time, and freely delivered my own sense of it ; which 
is now, I believe, the universal sense of all that are 
true friends to this country. But some persons, to 
whose affairs a similar Revolution in England would 
have been of great service, were very much offended; 
and one of them abused me grossly for it in a News- 
paper. Not many weeks after, the Dean himself, on 
a Court holiday^ took the same subject in the same 
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pulpit ; in consequence of which, the same person that 
had reviled me was heard to declare, that his sermon 
ought to be burned by the hangman. When he in- 
formed me by letter of this accident, he observed upon 
it in his easy way, that, as our doctrines, in bad times, 
would certainly bring us both to the lamp-post, it 
might then be said of us " in their death they were 
"not divided." The character of the man, who had 
treated us with all this insolence, was so vulnerable 
from its infamy, that some other person, who was in- 
timately acquainted with his exploits, paid off our 
^ojres to the last farthing, by exposing them to the 
public in a paper df the time. In so doing, he verified 
a wisQ observation, which I once received from a tra- 
^^Her in France, frho had seen and knew more of the 
^orld than any I ever met with: '^ The man," said 
" he, who injures me without provocation, will never 
^ t>e able to contain himself witbid|;injuring others in 
" like manner; some of whom iiwbe sure to pay off 
rmy scores, and save me the trouble : arid in the 
ooyrse of my life, I never yet found, but that some- 
body or other, in due time, revenged my quarrel, 
" far beyond its value, upon that man whose ill man* 
ners and insolence I had patiently neglected */' 
The life of Dr. Home, during his episcopate, af* 
'fords but few incidents considerable enough to be here 
related : but there was one, which became the subject 
of much conversation between him and some of his 
friends. In the summer of the year 1790, he was 
^pon a visit at the seat of a gentleman in Norfolk, for 
^hom he had ^, great regard. I met his Lordship there, 

^ The two discourses here spoken of are to be found in Bishop 
dome's Sermonsj vol. IV. disc. xvi. Jones's works, vol, V. disc. 
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by his appointmeot ; and it so happened, that during 
our visit, Mr. John Wesley was upon his circuit about 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and came to a 
niarket-town very near us. Here he had many fol- 
lowers ; and, being desirous of preaching to a large 
congregation, he sent so^e of his friends to the mi- 
Bister of the place, to ask for the use of the parish 
church for the forenoon of the next day. The clergy- 
man wa» under some difSculty how to conduct him- 
self; but, recollecting that the Bishop of the diocese 
was near at hand, he advised them to go and ask his 
permission. The messengers accordingly went ; and 
the Bishop sent them back to the clergyman with this 
answer : " Mr. Wesley is a regularly ordained Clergy- 
'' man of the Church of England ; and, if the minister 
*' makes no objection, I shall make none." So it was 
.determined that Mr. Wesley should preach in the 
church the next day. As I never had an interview 
with that extraordinary man, and had often desired to 
meet him, 1 would have taken this opportunity; es- 
pecially as there was a matter of no small importance, 
concerning which I had a question to ask him. But 
being at this time an attendant upon the Bishop of the 
diocese, we did not know how it might appear, and 
were unwilling to run the hazard of such reports as 
might have been raised upon the occasion. But our 
friend, at whose house we then were, being of the 
Laity, was under none of our difficulties ; and a move 
intelligent person for the purpose was no where to be 
found. I tlierefore requested him to get to the speech 
of Mr, Wesley in private, after the sermon should be 
over, and to .isk him in my name the following ques- 
tion ; "Whether it was true, as 1 had been assured, that 
-" he had Invested two gentlemen with the Episcopal 
** character, and had sent them, in that capacity, over 
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to America?*^ With some difiiculty our friend ob- 
tained a priv'ate audience ^ and, after some short 
civilities had passed, he put his question. At first, 
Mr. Wesley was not direct in his answer; but by de- 
grees he owned the fa6t, and gave the following rea- 
son for it; that, as soon a? we had made peace with 
America, and allowed them their independence, all 
religious connexion, between this country and the in- 
dependent colonies, was at an end i in consequence 
of which the Sectaries fell to work to increase their 
several parties, and the Anabaptists in particular were 
carrying all before them. Something therefore was to 
be done, without loss of time, for \\\s poor people (as 
he called them) in America: and he had therefore 
taken the step in question, with the hope of prevent^ 
ing farth^ disorders, ,The fact being not denied, the 
gentleman, who, for a layman, is as able a church* 
casuist as most of his own or any other order, begad 
to inquire a little farther into the case, with the desire 
to kndw, how Mr. Weslev had satisfied his own mind 
in this matter, and what grounds be had gone upon. 
But as they were proceeding, some of his friendsi 
either being impatient of any delay, or suspecting that 
some mischief might be going forward, came abruptly 
into the room, and reminded Mr. Wesley that he had 
no more time to spare. Thus the conference was 
ended, and our friend was obliged to take his leave. 
Some time afterwards (for we had left his house that 
morning) he gave us this account, as nearly as I can 
recollect ; and having been present at Mr. Wesley's 
sermon, was so well pleased, that he vrished half the 
clergy of the Church of England had preached the 
same doctrines, with the same zeal and devotion*. 

* Let us hope that the Mer half do preach them* 
VOL. VI. L 
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In this preaching of Mr. Wesley, and the subject of 
the conference, when compared together, we have the 
character of Methodism complete : it is christian god- 
* liness without christian order. It is pity we could not 
obtain Mr. Wesley's own sense of the commission with 
which his Bishops were sent out : but, as we were dis- 
appointed in that, we must inquire for ourselves, and 
answer as well as we pan, without his help. The case 
obliges us to ask these two questions : I- With what 
view this was done ? and 2. By what authority ? By 
Mr. Wesley's own account, this was his expedient ior 
the preventing of confusion : whence we may gather, 
that he supposed confusion was not to be prevented 
among Christians, but by retaining the order of 
Bishops : and farther that unity had, in his opinion, 
been preserved among his own people by their rela- 
tion to the Episcopacy of the Church of England, from 
which neither he nor they did ever profess themselves 
to be in a state of separation. Of this many proofs 
might be given. Their present applicafion to the 
Bishop of the diocese was ^ confession of his^aqt^i 
rity, and signified a desire of acting under it^ 
Mr. Wesley had presented himself at the commuil! 
in the Cathedral Church at Bristol, and had received 
it from the hands of Bishop Bagot, as the Bishop him- 
self informed me. Mr. Wesley might perhaps hav< 
considered farther, that, if Bishops were wanting in 
America, for the preservation of unity among his 
people, and he himself did not send them, nobody 
else ever would : for, as the British Government did 
not send tbem, . when it had power so to do, it was lit- 
tle to be expected they would attempt it when they had 
pone. I cannot say what use he might make of the 
dispute between Dr. ilayhew, an American Dissenter, 
and Archbishop Seeker, nbout the ending of Bishops 
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from hencq. to America; which I have always consider* 
ed as the beginning and cause of the revolt that soon 
followed : this, 1 say, I do not know^ and it would be 
vain to speculate : therefore let us now ask the second 
question, by what authority he sent Bishops to 
Aoaerica ? 

There are but two possible ways of putting men 
truly into the ministry : the one is by succession ; the 
other by immediate revelation or appointment from 
God himself. Paul received his commission to preach, 
. not of man nor by man, but of God ; who put him into 
the ministry. Other ministers of the Gospel receive 
their commission by imposition of hands, from those 
who had received it before. In this latter way of suc- 
cession, no ma,n can possibly give that which he hath 
not received. Mr. Wesley, being himself but a pres- 
byter, could no more make a bishop, than a member of 
the House of Commons can make a member of the 
House of Lords, who is made by creation from the 
King : the less is blessed of the greater, not the great* 
er of the less. And, as this could not be done by Mr, 
Wesley in virtue of what he was, it must be dbae in 
virtue of what he thought himself to be ; a vicar-gene- 
ral of heaven, who was above all human rul^s, and 
could give a.commission, by ,a superior right vested in 
his own. person. If he acted of himself, as John 
Wesley, a presbyter of^ the Church of England, he 
acted against all sense and order ; and, by taking upon 
himself what no maa can take, he would introduce in 
the issue more confusion than he woulc^ prevent. The 
end will never be prosperous, when we do evil that 
good may come ; and, if it doth not please God to up- 
hold his own work in his own way, no man can do it 
for him. He may seem to do something, but it will 
hot last; he works upon a principle, the tendency pf 

L 2 
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which IS not to edification but to dissolution. If Mr. 
Wesley did not act as of himself, but as by immediate 
revelation from God, and by the primary authority of 
Jesus Christ in his Church, then he was an Enthusiast, 
in the strictest and fullest sense of the word; and any 
other person, or any hundred persons, might act as he 
did, if they could think of themselves as he thought of 
himself. But all such confusion was foreseen and pre- 
vented, by the rules and orders of a Church, visibly ap- 
pointed and visibly continued. When any people, 
whoever they are, think they can act with God againl&t 
the rules of God, they are either become Rationalists, 
who do all by human authority, and deny alt spiritual 
communication between God and man ; or Enthasi-^ 
asts, who think the Inspiration or Spirit of the Gbspel 
has set them above the forms of the Church ; which 
persuasion termhiates in Spiritual Republicanism. In 
the Christian society, two things are to be kept up with 
all diligence ; these are unity and piety. The man 
who should suppose, that unity without piety will be 
sufficient to carry him to heaven, would be liuder d 
great mistake, and he would be justly condemned and 
despised for it But is not he, who supposes that 
piety without unity will carry him to heaven, under as 
great (and, if he believes the Apostle, as dangerous) 
a mistake*? The subject merits great consideration: 
but I say no more of it in this place. It reminds me 
of an anecdote I heard several years ago, and I believ^ 
Bishop Horae was my author. When John and Charles 
Wesley began their new ministry, one of them went t6 
consult with Mr. William Law, as a person of profound 

* See and coiwider the xiitb and xiiith chapters (sd I Cor. the 
xiiith as a continuation of the xiith. SomeiSKcellent hints viiW h# 
found on this subject in the Cautions to'^tfae Keaders of Mr. L«w^ 
printed in the Appetidix. 
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judgment in spiritual matters; and, when the case had 
been opened, and the intention explained, Mr. Law 
made answer; " Mr. Wesley, if you wish to reform the 
world and spread the Gospel, you must undertake 
the work in the same spirit as ybu would take a 
Curacy in the Peak of Derbyshire ; but, if you pre- 
" tend to a new commission, and go forth in the spirit 
•* and pbwer of an Apostle, your schenje will end in 
^' Bedlam.'' ^ 

John Wesley was a wonderful man in his way: his 
labours were abundant and almost incredible * : in many 
respects he did good ; he made thousands of people 
sober and godly : and, while he was doing good, he 
avoided evil ; he avoided (at least in words) the sin of 
schism : he took the Christian side, in stating the origin 
of power ^ against the Republicans of America ; for 
I which he was abused as an old fox^ who only wanted 
to be made a bishop. But with all this he raised a 
society on such principles as cannot preserve its unity; 

• Among his' own people, he seemed to do more than he did. 

Of this I was informed by a bookseller, who like others had been 

injured in his trade by the encroachments of Mr. Wesley in the 

way of book-making : and I was witness to some instances of this 

myself. He put his name to a TransWioQ of Thomas a Kempis^ 

as if the Translation had been his own : but a friend shewed me an 

old Translation, with which it agreed, so far as w'e could see, in 

every word. He put his name to a Compendium of Philosophy, 

though he tells us curiously in the Preface, it was taken from the 

work of a Professor at Jena in Germany: yet he must be allowed 

great merit in amplifying the work. He sold a wprk of mine, at 

if it had been an original work, partly copied, and partly put into 

English verse, without asking the consent, or making a word of 

acknowledgement, in the Title or a Preface, to the author. He 

was iree to produce any possible good from any labour of mine, 

without being envied : but such proceedings have too much the 

appearance of party.craft to consist well with honest unaffected 

'piety. 
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and thence, in effect, its existence. I now understand, 
that partly from the loss of their leader, and partljr 
from the confusion of the times, they have embraced 
some bad opinions; in consequence of which, with 
little or no relation to the Church, they will not much 
longer be distinguished from other dissenters, and may 
in time be as bad as the worst of them. When the 
lamp is broken, the snuff may lie burning for a time; 
but the supply of oil being gone, the light can be of no. 
long continuance. If the Methodists would keep 
what they have got, and prevent their own ruin, they 
must do as Mr. Wesley did ; they must preserve some 
relation to the Church, so long as any Church shall re- 
main to which they may be related. 

About a year after the accident of the Sermon and 
the Conference,, a Life of Mr. Wesley was published 
by a Mr. Hampson, in which the fact of sending out 
bishops is confessed. This book Bishop Home had 
procured ; and, taking it out oi his pocket as we were 
walking together in his garden at Norwich, he turned 
to the passage and shewed it me : and afterwards be 
' put it into his Charge, which was the last work ht 
printed before his death ; and this brings me to the end 
of his literary life. 

For the sake of those who admire Bishop Home's 
work«», and were not acquainted with his person, it 
may be proper, before I conclude, to say something 
of his natural life. When he first came to the Uni* 
versity of Oxford, he was quite a boy ; but being at a 
time of life M^hen boys alter very fast, he soon grew up 
into a person so agreeable> that, at the opening of the 
Radcliffe Library, when all were assembled and made 
their best appearance, I heard it said of him, that there 
was not then a handsomer young man in the Theatre. 
But he was not of a strong and muscular constitutioa ] . 
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«iid, from the disadvantage of being very neax-sighted 
(quite helpless without the use of a glass) he did not 
render himself more robust by the practice of any 
athletic exercise. Amusements of thit sort gave him 
more trouble thaa they were worth, and he never 
pursued them with any alacrity. It is related of 
Bishop Bull, that he was not addicted to any innocent 
pleasure, which is often necessary to unbend the mind» 
and preserve the body in health and vigour. The only 
diversion (if it may be called a diversion) to which 
this great man was addicted, ;was the enjoyment of 
agreeable conversation : and the same was the favour 
rite amusement of Dr. Home to the end of his life. I 
wish every young man who is intended for a scholar^ 
had some good or some necessary reason for not being 
led away by any sort of recreation. It was of service 
to his K)[]ind, that he was no fisherman^ no shooter^ no 
hunter, no horseman: the cultivation of his under- 
standmg was therefore carried on with less hiterrup** 
ticm, and his improvements were rapid. While on 
horseback he seemed to be in more danger than othei!^ 
voung men : and he had a friend, who was so much 
concerned for his safety, that he sometimes rode after 
him, to watch over him, without letting him know of 
it. But so it happened, notwithstanding his vigilance, 
that he saw him suffer one bad fall, upon a dirty road» 
into a deep slough, and anoth^ upon very hard ^ound 
in the middle of the summer. His horse was thea 
upon a gallop, and the fall pitched him upon hi3 
forehead; but, by the protection of a good Providencej 
the blow only gave him a head-ach, which soon went 
off without any other ill effect. When he came at 
last to be a Bishop, the friend, who had formerly been 
his attendant, repainded him of these accidents^ and 
observed u^oa themj^ ^' My Lord, I saw you £|U twice, 
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it was in the person who this day lays down his 

office/' Which words were followed by an univer- 

lI clapping. It was fortunate in one respect that he 

as not present; for ,thu8 it came to pass, that full 

istice was done to his character. 

On the 2f7th of January 1768, on the death of Dr. 
^enner, he was elected President of Magdalen College: 
Ml 1771 he was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to his 
Majesty; which appointment he held till he was pre- 
ferred to the Deanry of Canterbury, on the 22d of 
September 1781 : and on the 7th of June 17^1 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Norwich in Lambeth Chapel^ 
on the translation of Dr. Bagot to the see of St. Asaph. 
After he became President of Magdalen College, he 
adhered to the interest of Mr. Jenkinson (now Earl 
of Liverpool) a little to the disturbance of his acade-- 
mical peace. Mr. Jenkinson had been one of his con- 
temporaries at University College : a gentleman, who 
from his fitst appearance in the University, always pro- 
mised to do something, ahd to &e something, beyond 
other men of his time. It was not possible that two 
such young men as he and Mr. Home could be near 
neighbours without being fond of each others compa- 
ny. The friendship once formed was ever after pre- 
served : and when Mr. Jenkinson, though well known 
to be of what was then' called the Court party, offered 
himself to represent the University in Parliament, his 
two friends, the President of Magdalen, and the 
Master of University College, voted for him without 
success. Their departure on this occasion from what 
was then thought the old and proper interest of the 
University, brought upon them some animadversions 
from a few of the warmest advocates on the other side; 
and little scurrilous witticisms flew about against them 
both in the news-papers ; which, so far as their own 
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own persons were concerned, had little eflfect upon 
either^ but that of exciting their laughter ; and thej 
have often been heard to make themselves merry with 
several passages of that time. 

Soon after he was advanced to the Presidentship of 
Magdalen College, he married the only daughte^ of 
Philip Burton, Esq. a lady for whom he always pre- 
served the most inviolate affection. By her he bad 
three daughters ; of whom the eldest is married to the 
Rev. Mr. Selby Hele, and the youngest to the Rev. 
Mr, Hole. The unmarried daughter resides witb 
Mrs. Home, at Uxbridge. The former residence of. 
this family near Windsor introduced him to the ac-% 
quaintance of several great and respectable characters 
in that neighbourhood, particularly Sir George Howard,' 
who received, and may probably have preserved, many 
of his letters *. 

In the year 1776 he was appointed Vice-chancellor 
of the University^ and continued in that office tiU 
October 1780. His vice-chancellorship introduced 
him to the acquaintance of Lord North, then ChanceV- 
lor of the University : a nobleman, who to a fine tem- 
per and pleasant wit, had added such good principles 
and useful learning, that he found in Dr. Home a 
person exactly suited to bis own mind : and I suppose 

* I recollect in this pUce aa accident which happened to one o( 
bis letters. He correspondi^jformerly with Mr. Price of'Epsom, 
whose lady was the sister of Ahdrew Stone, Esq. By a mistake 
ene of these letters fell into the hands of Mr. Stone > and it hap* 
pened to contain some free remarks upon the lives and cbaractert 
of courtiers. When this was lamented as an unfortunate circuin* 
Btance, " No, u«," said Mr. Price, " no misfortune at all — very 
*^ proper those busy, gentlemen in high life should see what learned 
** men thiftk of them and their situation.'' 

8 
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it owing to the united interest of Lord North and the 
present Earl of Liverpool, that he was made Dean of 
Canterbury. When this happened, he would willingly 
have quitted his cares at Oxford, and taken up his re- 
sidence in Rent, his native country ; but that a friend, 
to whose judgment he owed respect, would not agree to 
the prudence of such a step. As for the Dean himself, 
worldly advantage was no object with him ; he lived 
as he ought; and, if he was no loser at the year's end, 
he was perfectly satisfied. This I know^ because I 
have had it under his own band, that he laid up no« 
thing from his preferments in the Church. What he. 
gave away was with such secrecy, that it was supposed, 
by some persons to be little: but, after his death,, 
ivhen the pensioners, to whom he had been a con- 
stant^ benefactor, rose up, to look about them for 
some other support, then it began to be known who 
and how many they were. He complained to one of 
his most intimate friends, how much it was out of hii| 
way to discover such objects as were worthy and pro- 
per, because he descended so little into commerce 
with the world ; yet, said he, let any body show me> 
in any case, what ought to be done, and they will al- 
ways find me ready to do it. So far as he knew, he 
did good ; and often attempted it, when he could not 
know ; which is more or less the case with every cha- 
ritable rpan. The discernment of objects is the pri- 
vilege of God alone ; who yet doeth good unto all, 
where we know it not. 

As often as he was at Canterbury, his time passed 
very pleasantly : he was in his native country : the fa- 
milies of the place and the neighbourhood showed him 
the greatest respect, and were delighted with his com- 
pany and conversation : if he could have indulged 
hioa^elf with prudence, a3 be wi^d to do, be would 
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have fixed himself there for the remainder of his life: 
but he still submitted to the unsettled life of a pilgrim^ 
between the two situations of his College and his 
Deanry:. with every thing that laid between Oxford 
and Canterbury he was acquainted, and with little be- 
sides. In the year 1788 his constitutional infirmities 
began to increase upon him : 't I have been more than 
ever harrassed (said hej this year, for four months 
past, with defluxioni on my head and breast : they 
*' have driven me to take the benefit of the HeadihgtOD 
*' air, this charming season*, whichj by God's bless* 
" ing, will enable me to get clear for the summer, I 
" believe. But, as I grow older, I shall dread the 
" return of winter. Do you know what could be-done 
" in the way of preservative ? My good friends of the 
** Church wash me to continue here, and engage to do- 
** the business of the Midsummer Chapter without me. 
"•^ I am urged to get once more upon a horse — as much 
^^ like an ass as possible. Long disuse hath now been 
"added to an original awkwardness; however, by, 
" keeping to a gentle pace, I shall avoid o-om^ qfl as- 
" you remember it was my hap once to do, like a frog 
** from a board." The visiting of some watering-place, 
Brighthelmstone, or Rarasgate, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing, had often been of great service to him. But 
notwithstanding all that could be done, he grew old 
faster than his years would account for, being now 
only in his fifty-seventh year; so that when a design 
was formed of making him a bishop, he felt himself by 
no means inclined to undertake the charge of so 
weighty an office ; and it was not till after much rea- 
soning with himself, that he was prevailed upon to ac- 
cept it. I do not remember, that I ever took upon me, 

♦ The lettCF is dated May M, 1788. 
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while this affair was depeading, to throw in one word 
of advice, for it or against it ; but rather that I left all 
things to work, as Providence should direct*. It was 
a sincere afHiction to me, when I attended him at Nor- 
wich, to see how his limbs began to fail him. The 
Palace there is entered by a large flight of steps; on 
which he observed one day, ** Alas ! I am come to 
these steps, at a time of life, when I can neither go 
up them nor down them with safety." However, 
he resisted his infirmities with a degree of resolution.' 
He accustomed himself to walk 6arly in the garden by 
my persuasion ; and assented to it, in his pleasant way, 
with these words : ** Mr. William, (for so it had 
been his custom to call me for many years) " I have 
" heard you say, that the air of the morning is a dram 
" to the mind : I will rise to-morrow and take adram.^^ 
That the faculties of his mind did not fail, in the way 
it was imagined, so long as he remained at Norwich, I 
could show by the contents of the last letter he wrote 
to me, within a few weeks of his death ; in which there 
is the same humour and spirit as had distinguished him 
in the prime of his life. That he was not subject to fit$ 
of weakness in his mitid, I do not say : he could not 
persevere in a train of thought, as he used^ tp do, but 

♦ V^ry soon after the nomination of Dean Home to the See of 
Norwich, a clergyman of that city, calling upon a clergyman of tliQ 
city or London, said to him, '' Report tells us, tliat the Dean of 
** Canterbury is to be our Bishop.'* *' Yes," said the London 
clergyman, '^ to I hear, and I am glad of it, for be will make a 
" truly Christian Bishop/'—" Indeed !" replied the other : " well, 
'^ I do not know him myself, being a Cambridge man ; but it is 
♦* currently reported at Norwiqh that he is a Methodist, "-i-Th* 
same clergyman, when he became ac(^uainted with his Bishop, 
was much delighted with hijai; and afterwards lamented his death 
as a great loss to the 'Christian Church in general, andt^ the Dio«* 
€ete of Norwich in particular* 
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applied himself by short intervals as his ability would 
permit ; and in that way he could execute more than we 
should have expected from him, under his bodily infir- 
mities. From two visits to Bath he had received sepsible 
benefit, and was meditating a third, when I left hio) in 
the autumn of 1751, which he had been requested not 
to. defer too long. At my departure from Norwich, 
be carried me in his coach about ten miles ; and we 
conversed by the way on the subject of his Charge, of 
which his mind, was full, and which he wa3 then be^ 
ginning to print. When I had made him a promise to 
meet him during his next visit at Bath, he set n^e 
down at Lodden, and I betook myself to my horses. 
That moment will for ever dwell, like, a black spot, 
upon the mind, in which we had the last sight of a 
beloved friend. After this parting I never saw him 
inore^ His company I can now seek only in his wriit- 
ings ; which are almost my daily delight His jour* 
jaey to Bath, contrary to the persuasion of his friend^ 
was deferred too long. Yet he had still such remaja^ 
ing vigour in his mind, that he did not intend to make 
his visit to Bath an idle one; but selected from iu$ 
xpanuscript Sermons a sufficient number to compose a 
volume, and took them with him, intending to employ 
a printer at Bath upon them. To this he was partly 
encouraged by an observation his good and afifec- 
tionate lady had made upon him, from the experience 
of several years, that he never seemed to be so well 
as when he had printers about him ; of which she had 
eyen then seen a striking example at Norwich. Bu(^ 
alas ! while he was upon the road, he suffered a papi- 
lytic stroke, and, though very ill, finished his journfey. 
Mrs. Home after this wrote me a letter, full of hope, 
tHat^ as the'Bishop could walk to the pump-room daily, 
^e would still recover: in cgn^eqyence Qf whioh, I 
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went with some courage -to London, intending to go 
on from thence to Bath ; but was informed, as soon 
as I arrived in town, that he was not expected to con- 
tinue many days : and the next day brought 4is the 
melancholy news of his death. 

iMy worthy friend and pleasant companioti, the 
Reverend Charles Millard his chaplain, was with him 
at Bath, and was witness to many aifecting passages 
nhich happened towards his latter end. Bad as he 
was, if Mrs. Home entered the room, he spoke to her 
with his usual cheerfulness ; although a stupor com- 
monly oppressed him, under which his mind wander- 
ed, and his speech was confused : but from what could 
be understOQd, his thoughts were always at work upon 
sQme heavenly subject. When it was propos^ed that 
the Holy Communion should be administered to him 
by bis chaplain, " By all means," said he, "you can- 
** not do a better thing." In this service he joined 
with great devotion, and when it was ended, " Now,'' 
laid he> " I am blessed indeed * !" . ^ 

On the Friday before his death, while his house- 
keeper was in waiting by his bed-side, he asked her, 
on what day of the week the seventeenth day of the 
month would fall ? She answered, on Tuesday. " Make 
" a note of that," said he, " in a book :" which, to 
satisfy him, she pretended to do. This proved to be 
the day on which he died — as quietly as he had lived. 
From this occurrence, a rumour got abroad, as if he 
had received some fore-warning of the time of his 
death. To this I can say nothing ; but I can thmk, 
without any danger of being mistaken, that if ever 
there was a man in these latter days, who was worthy 

• The letter of Mrs. Eliaabeth Sa^lmon, describing thisjc«ne, i% 
WtU worth reading* * « 
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to receive from above any unusual testimony due to 

supenor piety, he was that man. 
The affliction of his family ^as much relieved 

mt this time by the friendly and charitable visits of 

the celebrated Mrs. Hannah More, who was then at 

Bath, and well knew how much was due to the me- 

mory of the departed Bishop. 

One of bis Lordship's chaplains attended him to his 
^re^ and then returned in sorrow to Norwich[: his 
other chaplain paid the tribute due to his memory m 
a plain monumeotal inscription. Both of them can 
unite ki declaring, as they do with pleasure, that the 
loss to the diocese of Norwich, and to themselves in 
particular, bath been repaired far beyond their expec- 
tatvios^ in the persoo of their present Diocesan, the 
respectable aad amUble successor of Dr. Home* May 
his days he as lan^ aad as hjppy, io bis present situa- 
Uuiu » ncse ot lus^ pnjtiecpsor were few and. evil ! 

Tlie iosc-pcua is :ircii the tomb where he was bu- 
r:t?»i II :3« ^jjirri-«rd a.t El^haoi in Kent, the resi^ 
iu-.xt: ^i * > IicXT'-ti-ii^ Mr. Burton; and the same 
> ro* 2^'* - M a Ti^Mt: cf Marble affixed to a pillar 
t V -' * ^ ^ :::ec::oir of the Cathedral Church 
^ >v ■ -*■• ' .. '^ : ^i r.:e i?iIowing is a Qopy : 
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^^cred to the Memory of 
Tlie Right Reverend Osohoe Horke, D.D. 
Many Years President of Mafdalen Collegd in Oxford,. . 

Dean of Canterbnry, 
And late Bishop of tliis Diocese : 
In whose Character 
Depth of Learning, Brightness of Imagination^ 
Sanctity of Mannersi and i^woetnets of Temper 
Were united beyond tlie usual Lot of Mortality. 
With his Discourses from' the I^u^pit, his Hearers, 
Whether of the Univcrsitjf, the City, or the Country Parish, 
Wire edified and delighted. 
His Cummentaiy on the Psalms will contlnae'to be 
A Companion to the Closet, . 
Jill the Devotion of Bartb shall end in the Hallelujahs of Heaven. 
His soul, having patiently suffered under such Infirmities/ 
, As seemed not due td his Years, 
. Took its flight from this Vale of Misery, 
To the unspeakable Loss of the Church of Eaglandt , 
And his surviving Friends and Admirers, 
Jauiuu-y 17, 1793, in the 6!2d Year of his Age. 

Thus ha^ve I brought this good man to his end, 
tliroAgh the labours and studies of his life ; in all 
^'hiclx bis example may be attended with some happy 
' effect on those who shall make themselves aicquainted 
with his history. In writing it I have not permitted 
myself jto consider, what suppressions or alterations 
would have rendered it more agreeable to some people 
into whose hands it may fall.' As iriithwillgenerally 
succeed be^ in, the end, I have made the story such 
a^ I found it. I have concealed nothing out of fear; 
I have iadded nothing out of malice; and must now 
commit what I have written to that variety of judg- 
ment, which all my other writings have met with. 

Some slight reports have been thrown out, which, 
without such en explanation as I have in readiness, 
might be understood to the disadvantage of his me* 
niory. A short life of him was written in the year 
1793 *, by the Rev. Mr. Todd, a clcrgyipan of the 

■f I41 a volume^ntitled Some Account of the I^eans ofCanter* 
bury, &c. &c. by Heury John Todd, M. A. 
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^_:r-r-nr^ wiio fats spoken i«ry liigbly of 

■ rr r^^aractcr in any qqc respect 

:. T ^ z ^ TicnoiAcal pQblicaiioa could oot 

• - ^ . •■ r • "^ zaking in vf cKoas comparisons, 

-- \-^:l. « 3£ r*;;a^ that Mr. Todd bad been 

•:cr — ^^ — ^ot I may appeal to the feel- 

^- -: - 1-^ , . -: -siz-jer it be not a worse mistake, 

. sac a- r-r Tr-fiseiit, to depreciate uith an 

^-^^ • — . z r- , ijsrale wjth a good one; even 

^ - > ^ > "*. 'L V baie done so : which to me 

. ' . ^ -^ Mr. Todd to be a man who 

, > - «' • jnris ; and I take his censor to 

-5 . , :> --i.a DOt: and though I haveen- 

^ . >wt ^ : •;> much tarther from my own 

. * . ^ . ^ ::> Tu)ssiblc or proper for Mr. 

...» . ., -"u -. . '.-•^''theless advise my readers 

.V - =^ . i^ ^ - . x.:.c^ I believe to be veryac- 

^ -t.? v^v. . ^ -^T-^ and iu the titles, and the 

•vN».. . *, ^. . . , >o. \-T> t uftcb gave occasion to the 

><*^ -. .v->v ^. ^ »vrj written by Dr. Home, at 

I; ^^;^ ,x^ : • ::c iv 3pe r^2tt Dr. Home bad em- 
\>vv^i i >v X vi .• ..cs.^.%!y jr the early part of bis 
a v\ %• v * NT v.. u t:^js<u x^ d^ up to^vaid the lat- 
u:» o'^4 vK v» Is. vsC .t cia ^ejuci^ed how far this 
Hi4>i vV :tv*v\ 4 .^vx^x^<i.'^ vi*;jtlcction is to be made. 
I vie *K»\ tvvv*.vvi4 : uc Ji>wntL'i:s anywhere discover 
4 {nv»iv>c<.\i ^H.^ivhitort :u tire Hebrew criticisms of 
Mi* LutvOiU^ui ; AUvi 1 cvjiild prove abundantly, 
tivui bi^ LHivucv Icu^^ 5i^ u;\§ci.^ that he was no friend 
IM the u^^ ^^iC aucQ e^iuv^uce either in pbilosopby or 
itiviiiity^ t^ut that W ever reoonnced or disbelieved 
tki^t l*tuUi^>^hj\ ikhich asserts the true ogeucy of 
imtui^i tit^U th^ t>^^>«ctive uses of the elementSy or that 
))o i)ut nQk H!way$ nduiire, and so far as be thought it 
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pri^c^Qt ipsiatuponit aud.recpjDmQpd it, isjpottru^ 
-^ud I aeed not h^^^i?, ?4)pefil to apjf Qf hj& pr%4te 
Letters, becaqse ^omp qf his i^osf^ ^Prio^s. f.fui P!re^^^^ 
d^f^ted cqrapQsitiopa s^ssfr.t this ia. teVqid ?uftcieatl/ 
plain and strong. , lo his CommpQtary . on . the . |^8l( 
;^salm be sl^ow^ ui? jybat icjea be had forme^ Pf tfif? 
natural world. On the ivords, Prc^m hm in thejiri^ 
mameni of his p^.c)\ he lips tjie fpUowiijg cqincn$i]( : 
" wliich .powfer is piqfe e3ppcially c|jspl^y^(| in the fof* 
W matiop of the firmpmept, pr ^xpansipn of tfi^iB^* 

V teri^l heavens, ^xifi , fbpir iacps?ant opera^jon^ }>y 
'^ jrne^ps of thjs light and th^ air, of wh^cb tt;ej( are 

con^ppspd, upon tbp earth f^ifd all things therfp. 

The;sp are t]t|e jtpppinted instruRi^ntp; of li^ mpd 
*^ ipotion in. the namral world, an)d tjiey aflfordi^ 
f'^ sppie idea of that power of God yn^o jjftlvatign, 
f'-vhjcb is piijinifested in tl^ip Church by tjie effects 
'' pr9duc^ on tl^p squ|s of men, through ^be gracious 

V ipflupijipes of tbp 'light cjivii^e, and itb? spirit of 

V hoUnpss, cpnstiitujiing )Lhe £rni|ajD^en| of ,Goji> power 
•* in |J)^ ppiw crjeatjon.". In thi^ pas^gp it i^ the 
^utbpr's .doctrine, tba^t the firi^aipent sigpifies the 3ub<? 
(St^Aqe pf the (nftterial be$tv<^ ; and tl\a$ tbi^i $uj)stance 
\^ poippoised of l^t an,i^ air. . And hvik^U that these 
i^re the appoirut^d instrjunieats of Uf^p.andvinAJtiou i|i 
the natural world • tjhfit th/^y give, us ^n idea of .the 
ppw^r of,God„ ,>vbo. ftct^ .in the cpepnppiy of grace >bj 
tbediviqe Ugbt and spirit, the,. gona;n4 Holy Ghoat, 
^5 be acts in nature by the ppjgr^t.ipf^ pf the; air and 
ii^bt upon |ill things; andtb^t thjui^ the two^jkingdotns 
^f grace apd llat^re afp^ siipijar ki it]^^- qoiistitution, 
^nd confirn^ ppeanpib/^n >[p^tii« dp<?(rine»; the:do«> 
frip^ of a philospphy M^icb t^^ world do^e^jpot gen«« 
rally receive, thfi; author of tb^:fComn)en(ary perse«- 
vered to the Jast day .<3if Ijisjiifs. ^ Ap^ wliy ^houidJ^ 
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, arer parts. In this the followers of Newtoa 
^ 'tchinson are now so nearly agreed, that it is 
^imented that science should sujQfer by any of 
*'>putes, or that the name of any person should 
M in contempt upon that account; particularly 
excellent a person as Dr.- Home. Why this 
man should be reported to have renounced 
Newton himself, if he had seen what we have: 
' would probably have adopted and carried on in 
«>perior way, I cannot understand. Therefore 
tinguish once more, that the philosophy, which 
Home professed, did not depend on doubtful in-* 
retatibns of the Scripture, but was confirmed by 
on and experience, as it was argued in bis State of 




Case between Newton and Hutchinson; from 

« 

ich he never departed, and from which no sensible 
\vi could depart. In philosophy, thus defined and 
lAted, he and I were always of a mind. Of myself 
«.^will say but little; and that little should have beea 
h^.j>4iitted, if I had not been forced upon an explana** 
on, which I did not expect. For the proof of such 
.t system of nature as Newton was not averse to, I 
. jblisheda large quarto volume^ above seven hundred 
opies of which are dispersed about the world; and 
.uere must be learned and ingenious men to whom 
Jie thing is qot unknown. Against some particulars 
Jiere may be weighty Objections ; but against the ge- 
neral plan, I never yet saw one, that would trpubia 
me iox five minutes to answer it* Yet it does not fol- 
low, that people will see as we do.^ Where things 
have a new appearance, the world must have time ; 
and the author who proposes them must wait with pa* 
tience^<.and bear with every kind 6f opposition and 
defamation ; the latter of which is never to be under- 
stood as an unpromising syinptoo) : for it shows, that 
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a'n adversary is iii disftreiSj wh6n lie aAsW*i'ii any thfog^- 
in such words, -is ^ill Equally fthswer eVcfry ^tiling* 
iVomlhe books of foreigner's I leftr'd, thSCTattfaxrtfon' 
an3 repulsion are'Tiot irt such 6fedrtaticm 'tis thej)^ vret*- 
i^y years iago/ And at hiittity tfce ingeniotis Mr.' 
Cfeorge Adams, ^ho has b^eti a stadcnt and •pftfttl- 
tlbrieV in Na!turfel Philosophy for toorc than twenty 
yeaW, fias fbuhd'it'nefc^sisiry to ikiAtipi the tiew^gtfncy 
df rfiture, and hkB niade his u^eof itfhrdugfc the'tvhote- 
course of a large Work, which miy bfe cdhwdwed fe 
an Etic)'clbp«diii in Nfettiiral Philosophy, tokii^ a 
Target circuit than fads ydt beeii tittetttpted" fey iafil^' 
writer upon the stierice. Other fhg^hi6ti& tneil mity^ im 

time (as I am confident they will) JbHbw Wsei^impte?' 
till it shall be no longer thought ttft honour to^Dn 
Home that he renounced this PhifldSophyj but thtttttef 
aid «o^ renounce it * > .* 

If the reader will hot be displeased With hiei'triti 
tell bira a secret, vvhich be 'rrftfy u&e a&'a ki^y to dieey- 
phef some things not commbhty understood, BfeWicem 
that philosophy which maintains the a^^en<?y Of the 
heavens upon the earth, and the religibn i*ev^l^ to 
us in the Bible, there is a 7*elatwrf, which i^nd^rs^thfeW 
both more credible. By fe ]t)er^oti with'the Chrisliati 
religion in his mind, tins phir6sd):)hy is more easily 
received ; and if any one sees theft this philosoplly fef 
triie in nature, he will not lortg retAin his objecti'6iiS 
igainst Christianity : but hfere is the' difficulty ; he ^ill 
never begin, who resolves tiever to go on. Butofbny 
reasonable person, whose mind is ^ill at liberty, let 'as 
ask, why it should be thought a thif^ iticredi{>ife, that 

thei creation of God should corifirm the fevekftidn bf 
God? By which I would be urider5t^>6d^fd%B€rfft--^ 
that the world vvhich we siee shoJaitf be a iScrtiMerptot 
46 the wotl^ of which we have ^can//^^ 



beliece 9 Many m tbb age see the force of that argu- 
tueaft iu &ivoar /of Qhristiaiaity, which is drawn froiii 
fbe atmlogy between the kingdarn of Nature and the 
kingdiom of Grace, andadimre it a hove all other 
thicgs. l>x* Uurne in patticular had ^udi an opinion 
of it, a43d conceiyed sw:^ bopes from it, thai be used 
to fiay^ and did say it late in life* thaJt jfPriestiey 
should ever become a believer m the xioc trine of the 
Trinity, it would be from the Hutcbmsoman philosophy. 
^^ such a dqclar^tioQ as this, which the reader may 
d^qoeoid upon, I can add noithiagibetter^ or mare h) ithe 
purpose, than a passage from one of his manuscripts, 
qonqeroing the religious use timt ,may .be made of Mr. 
ijyutcbiii^on's writings; and I am pei^uaded he pqr* 
(^v^red, to the 4^f oi bis death, io tihe opinion there 
4^U^ned. Tihe passage >i& as foUoxi^s : 
. >' -Cardinal BeHarmkie wrote a small ixeatise, m* 
** titled, . De ascei^mmc meetiis iu Deam per dmUu 
*^ r^^im i^r(iQtarw% which he valued miare than »ny 
^* of lii? works, aed.read it oyer continually with^great 
^' PHn^9iuii6, aa he^say^ in the pre&iCfi.to it* . A worfc 
** q.f;Umt. kind may be, done in a far .batter and mooi, 
^^cf^miplete mau/uer, by tte key 'Mr. Hutchinson has 
'Vgivep, than has ever yet been done, and the natural 
•' and spiritual worJd made to tally in all particulars,. 
^* 3ucb a wodt would be of standing usp and servifeiK 
" tp the Church, and .be^ Hey ,tu Nature ^nd the SS, 
^\ leaching all men to draw the intended ip3tructioa 
^* ffoip both. I'pr this purpose, the S5. should bj> 
** read over, and the texts classed under tlxeir, res peer 
•^tive>h^ds; and in reading other books, alljustiip- 
^'pli4;ations of .natural images should bie ej^tracted 
** frorp {tb<5m, ipj^rticularly wliene the^'i^ are any good 
^' riitisions of an irnage; into its parw and beads,, as 
^\ inM.ch will depend pa melW. and riegulaj ity. JFoar 
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'* the blessing of God on such an undertaking, vnth* 
*^ out which all will be in vain, the Fountain of all 
" wisdom and Father of lights is humbly and fervently 
^' to be implored, to enlighten tlie understanding, and 
" purify the heart, that it may be counted worthy; 
"^^ through the. merits of the dear Redeemer, to under- 
atand the mysteries of the new creation shadowed by 
the old, and explained in the SS. of eternal. trutb, 
^* and be enabled to declare it to the people unadul- 
** terated with any private imaginations, to thq gloty 
^^'ofG6d| the edification of the church, and his own 
" salvation/' : 

On the other hand, there are in this age philosophical 
opihions, in which infidelity triumphs : and certain it 
is they have too plain an affinity to the atheistical 
doctrines of Epicurus and Democritus, if they are not 
tlie same tfaiiig; and therefore such an evil-minded wi(L 
as Voltaire caught at them with eagerness* He fore- 
saw how, with a liitle of his management, they might 
be turned against all religion, and lead to the abolition 
of all divine worship :• he therefore strained every 
fierve to magnify and recommend them: bis industry 
in this respect was wonderful ; and we find, by fatal 
experience, howfar it has answered his purpose. The 
philosophers of France have now seated' H^^- 
Belves-upon the clouds, from whence they looljixjowo 
with contempt upon every degree of Christian belief; 
*— considering even Newton himself as an example of 
the weakness of hiiman nature for believing the Scrip- 
ture' ! Where will this end. 

•« There is anot1)er report against the name of our 
good Bishop, which wants explanation. The learned 
adversary of the amiable Bishop Hurd, and of the 
Reverend Mr. Curtis of Birmingham, and the friend 
^f Dr. Priestley, a judge of all men and of all things^ 
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took occasion, soon after the death of Dtahop Horne^ 
to give us his character of him, in a note to a book he 
was then publishing ; in which note many things are 
said well, and like a scholar : but (here is one 'thing 
which, though well said, is not just to th€ Bishops 
memory; who is there reported to have diffused a 
colouring of elegance mer the wild^ but not unlovely^ 
visions of enthusiasm^. Where could the gentlemad 

9 The Sodman notion of enthustasm being a curiosity wbiob 

deserves to be known, I shall give it to. tbe reader in this place. I 

have a book before me, piiblished by a Mr. E ■ ■ n in the year 

iZ72 : a man, who seems no natural fool, but has made himseU 

much worse than one through a conceit' of superior Christian 

wisdom. He delivers it to us' as a doctrine of the orthodox, that 

*' if our belief were not attended with some difficulties to our rcasoUm 

** there would be no merit in pur believing ;*' and then adds» 

** such men I shall not scruple to call enthusiasts ; and to argue 

" the case with them, would be like trying to convince the poor 

^ straw crowned monarch of Bethlehem-^who is a king, because 

^ he knowshe is a king.'' This gentleman tells us his midd fairly 

and plainly ; for which we are obliged to him : but now let us 

try by his rule the faith of our Father Abraham.. He believed in 

bis old age, that his seed should be as the stars of heaven, from a 

wife that was barren ; and this is the belief which was accounted to 

bim for righteousness. Here the reason and experience of all 

Biankiod were, contrary : against hope he believed in hope : hera 

were not only difficultiei to reason^ but an actual impossibility to 

reason. The promise might have been given before, while Abra* 

ham was young : but it pleased God to defer it till he was old, 

when reason co.uld not receive it ; and from this circumstance only 

his faith was meritorious. No, says theSooinian; this man, by my 

rule, was an enthusiast, no more to be argued with than the mom 

narch ofbtdlam^ &€. 

What the mind of that man can b'e made of, who receives the 
Scripture as the word of God, and denies that yiuY^ has merit in 
a«ittitting what is attei^led with difficulties io reason^ it is as hard 
for me to understand, as it is for him to receive the Articles of the 
Church of England ; and yet, if he has spoken of himself truly, I 
4;annot deny the fact ; and as this man is but a pattern pf other 
, Socinians, I do suppose it to be the opinion of thetn all, that the 
proper act of faith in a Christian is an act of enthusiasm* 
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fii»i tfaiese wi^d virions ? Iji Uie State of the £U^e bet 
tijieen Newton ao^ f^Mftc^ppon, the ^:t)M>r arguejp frpiri 
the wqnds of eiH:l^ ftod <:Qo6riiis wb^t he sf^ys by ia^ 
aad xeason. Th^ whple is written mitjt^ Uie 14)1996$ 
<;ooine^? of temp^j,,a94 wUhoit^t 4>nc^\^pypea^i^ t^:^^ 
ambiguous e¥i(JienQe. In h^s. serdiicp^s^ :h}s i^^ffir^fa 
strong, his language swe^t and clear, hf& 4AHft^{>P| 
warm^ but never inflated npr aflfect&f}^ ^b^^ irom^the 
editions through which they pass, it is plain the world 
doessee, ^nd will preb^bly-isee better eveiy -dajj »'tllat 
<hey ar^ not the discourses of a tarnisher pf'pish^hi!, 
In his Coihmentary on the Psajms, hejias fpllovv^^ 
Uie plan, pf the writers of the. New Testaaaei^ 9^^^m 

^tbi$ PriisniiUye Church, in appl}?ting them .as prophecies 
and •delmeations of the person of Christ and of ttoe 
Gbrtstian (Economy, If he is judged to l}avfi betrayed 

•: atxy enthusiosin in so doing, it is only bepause he hi^ph 
{t^nedito write in tbieeigliteenth century.; wb^p C^^ 
lianL. learning, under the notion of improving it, is 
greatly corrupted ; the Fathers of the Church but. lit-* 
tie kww^n*, and less relished; and the zeal and pietjj^ 
6f the Heformation. very mjiich abated. Erasmus w^s. 
just jsuch anotb(?if enthusiast in his divinity aa Brv 
Horne; and is frequently found to have diffused ft lite 
colouring of elegance over like interpretations 6f the 
Scripture : in which, however, he is not always. either 
so elegant, or so successful, as the late Jpishqp bis^ 
follower: yet for this, in the days, of better divinity, 

♦ I was therefore pleased with a seasonable attempt to rev ire 
the s^^ing of the Christian Fathers, by the Rev, Mr. Kelt, in the 
Notes and -Auiborities subjoined to the second edition of his Verj 
u^ful.and karu€d Banptoir Lectures, p. iii. where he recommends 
Id the Eccksiastic&l- Student a Seleetion from the wrkingi of the 
Grfek :and Latin Fathers. I could add other names and otlier 
pi^cds ; kut> th©se he hw ii^efitioDed are -very sufficient. 



yfyms never veputedtaip etatbuteislik v Ki^ littU vtmwkk'^tt 
devction is tery ^xowaUte io ^'Chri^twn H«rtti?r ; ^u)«lt 
*we appsHshcnd ttiivt a. veirf strrag ^^tim-icUoii ^ t\^ 
vtfxnAom and excellemre ofi Christianity ia ^necetettry toi 
the tniiittii^'oi'a g»bd ittviae. — i)9 .^k* ptrftmmnniimm 

When^a manvdf^ hsaiming voenaufes mthoiikjtwltioci^' 
he opefls a door far the f iee mmarks of otberB • uppoi 
kiibscdf. Bat 'I search notidto tiie igdntlensaa's mxi^*^ 
ings, for any^examples of sweril^) soumlity,. adulai^ 
tkiil, pierpte^tty of piineipk, "ctiioke and amdtlaer, 
peddfitryaad.^mibarst: l^ocbeni iook fdrsuch^hsnga 
ilrho taikeidtlight ih fiiiditig them. "Formy own papt^ 
I 'wotAd ri/rtier "Wish that my'leat^nadiriend, wbisnhaia 
throwing Ills tiiie words about^ would consider a iiUte 
beforehand, how unworthy itmay foe found to attempt 
to lessen in any degree the good effect of such a cha- 
racter as that of Dr. Home upon the Christian world, 
in its present declining condition and dangerous situa- 
tion: and bow much more it would be for his honour 
to use the eloquence he is master of, rather in promot- 
ing than in hindering its influence. He knovir^ too 
much of the world to be ignorant, that in this age, 
when so many counterfeits are abroad, when some 
are so wild, and others so squeamish, no wound is so 
cruel upon a religious man, as the imputation of a 
wild enthusiastic fancy : a fault wantonly imputed by 
the vicious and the ignorant, to unexceptionable per- 
sons, only because they have a little more religion 
than thetnselves : and if such persons have made it 
their business, like Dr. Home, to be deep in the 
Scripture, they will always be in danger from those 
who are not so. Heathens accused the first Christians 
of atheism and sacrilege, because they would not 
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worship idols ; and iUiased them as haters of mankind^ 
only because the]^ avoided evil cominunications^ and 
refused to be a^nffmnti tQ this worlds Voltaire bad 
no name for the Christian faith, but that of supersti- 
tion or fanaticism. There is a very useful and judici* 
ous dissecUon of enthusiasm, by Dr. Home himself 
the best I ever met with, just published in a compila* 
tion by a society for a Reformation of principles^ which 
if gentlemen will condescend to examine, they may be 
better able to distinguish properly betwixt those #ha 
are enthusiasts and those who are called so. 

All good men are m^alking by the same way to the 
same end. If there are any individuals,, who by the 
shining of their light render the path nion^ pl^n and 
pleasant, let us agree to make the most we can of thern^ 
and h^ followers of thenty who through faith andpOr* 
tience inherit the promiseSm 
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I 

X OV MIX witDt Ihtte persoasion to the Study #f 
^e Hebre^\^ Laiiguage, when yoa knoifr how valoaide 
it is in 'iteelfy ftnd w^hat hdp you wjil fiivd from the use 
of it in y;(Hit* other studies : for it will be of siervice to 
yo^ lis a ^ri^, ft tuythologist) <an antiquar iaii, a piuio-* 
6oph^, findadirine. If tbe Hebrecv were tbe original 
laHgackge (whi(;hy howev^l*, is disputed, as ail other 
things are) the different languages of the tt'orkl tx&ist 
pkrt9t]c6 of ft niore 6r less ; and coni^equently they knay 
be traced irp tt it. Unless a scholar is aMe to (ib tbk 
be* will be wanting in a very fiaaterial paat of hishusi-' 
ne^; and, tho^^ I wt)uM not affront any man ^of 
teariftifig, vAxo is m atfle critic in Greek and Latin, as 
if he lurere a persd'n of 110 taiowledge, I am tieveittbe^ 
less very certain he "^^^MiiA see much farther, amd :&tul 
great satisfaction, if the Bebrefw wei^ added to bis 
Other learnihg. 

I mdst leave it^o the ^ooApiler of the Lexicon to 
Collect the vaf^ioo^s in^abilces in whicli later languages 
tnayhe traced Up tO this original tibat^l wUl^ive ydaia 
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few examples, to show how easily it may be done, and 
to tempt you to find others for yourself at a future 
time. 

The word Aurum, Gold, is Latin ; which can be 
traced up to no Latin original : but in Hebrew the 
word 11K ^2/r expresses a kindred idea ; it signifies 
Lights to which Gold is more nearly allied than any 
other substance, ffom its colour and its splendour ; 
and, in the symbolical language of tiie chemist';, Gold 
stands for the Sun. When we^have once obtained a 
leading idea in Hebrew, it is pleasant to see how other 
words in abundance will fall in with it : for hence we 
have the word Aurora^ for the light of the morning; 
HoruSi a name of the sun with the Egyptians ; Orion^ 
the bright 'constellation, the brightest in the heavens; - 
«pa and «/iaft0(, 1>eautiful; because the light is the moi^ 
beautiful of all things ; oupA»o(, the heaven; and many 
-othersw So simple is the Hebrew, and so perfect in its- 
construction, that even, light itself is not an original 
setise; for •liK is from Ifct, a biliteral robt^ wbicb sig- 
nifies to fiow ; light being in perpetui^l flu^, and th 
most perfect of all fluids;^ perhaps the only ah$otut 
fluid in nature. 

Nothing is morje common than for large families p 
word^ to arrange themselves under some simple i^oo^ 
in the Hebrew. Thus the \vox As fruity fertilis^fructus^ 
ferOy in Latin, ^«/>o in Greek, Freya the Northern god-^ 
dess of fertility (whence our Fryduy) all come fronft 
the Hebrew ma FeR A, to bear fruit. Even in th^ 
English tongue, where you would little suspect it, the 
Hebrew word will account for the ^English. What Js 
the word Sweat but the DVT Zet of the Hebrew ? 
Cypher in English, is ^£)D SePheR in Hebrc^e : dumb 
in English, is XDTi to be still: Shiver in English is ia 
Hebrew •jHfiy Sheber or Shev^r, to break in pieces: ^ 
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ffush, be still, is from ntSfH H^SHaH, to be silent : 
7 rack h from the Hebrew yxi DRaCH a zvay^ which 
in Arabic is iaracq : Earth is from ^K AReTZ or 
EReTZ, a word of the same sense. Is in English^ 
and is-i in Greek, and esse and est in Latin are all 
from the Hebrew tt^ Substance : Shed is from the He- 
brew Tt8f, to pour out In Latin words, which have 
no affinity with any other word, the like agreement is 
frequently discovered with the Hebrew. The word 
Olim^ hereafter, or long ago, is not a word of a Latin 
form, but is the same with chy Olem an age, evert &e» 
Thus in Greek the word x^'^^^ tunica, admits of np 
Greek derivation, but \r)2 CheTeN in Hebrew has the 
same sense. 

In multitudes of Greek words, where the Lexicons 
force an etymology upon them, their deduction from 
the Hebrew is evident and natural. In their m^^tho* 
logy nothing is more common than for the Greeks to 
use terms of which their own language knows nothing. 
Their religion was more antient than themselves ; and 
so has many names which their own language was not 
antient enough to interpret; though they often'attempt 
it in an absurd and ridiculous manner. What can we 
make of the word Icipii»ff, Sirens^ first mentioned by 
Homer, as Nymphs that enchant and destroy men with 
their singing f The Lexicons derive it from ctipok a 
chain, which is nonsense ; but go to the Hebrew, and 
you find that "ytt^ SYeR is a Song^ and will therefore 
very naturally give a name to Singers. 

Mulciberj one of the names of Vulcan> the god of 
fire (the same in characte r^ with the Moloch of the 
East) which the Latins account for from mulcendo fer^- 
rum, because they will needs have it from their own 
language : but it is such Latin as never was used ; and 
besides, /* never changes irito b^ in the syllable ber^ but 

VOL. YU N 
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the change is the contrary way. All is plain enough, 
if we go back to the original Vulcan, which* is MolocU ; 
for then the word Mulciber becomes *lbD M elech 10K 
Abir, the Mighty King, which is Moloch. All the 
deities,, which are many, whose naiijes give them an 
alliance with Moloch, are from the Hebrew Melech^ a. 
king ; such as Adramelech^ Anamelech, Milconiy Mili^ 
cusy &c. MelicartuSf the Tyriaii Hercules, is of no 
sense in Greek or Latin ; but in the Hebrew it resolves 
itself into pK ^V2D Melech Aretz, King of the 
Earth. 

. SaturnuSy the god Saturn, and the Satyri of the 
woods, are names to which the Latin can give no in^ 
terpretation : but if Saturn^ according to his physical 
character, be taken . for that secret first matter of 
Nature, out of which all forms arise, and into which 
they are again resolved ; and if Satyrs are considered 
as beings hiding themselves in woods and mountains; 
then they are all^ accounted for from the Hebrew ^riD 
' SaTaR, to hide : and even the discourse called a. Satire, 
in which the meaning is always obscure and hidden, 
is best derived from tlie same word •IDD SaTaR, to 
hide ; as 1 remember I once mentioned to Dr. Johnson, 
and he affirmed the derivation to be right. Near of 
kini:o this is the Ej^yptian Isis, the first matter of the 
world, from the Hebrew 2^^ substance. This first 
matter is concealed under the forms or species of 
things, and never to be discovered as it is in itself; to 
signify which the image of Isis had a veil on. 

They, who have no practice in the' pursuit of etymo- 
logies, will hardly believe with what reason and cer- 
tainty a derivatiol) may be hunted down, which at first 
sight appears very wild and remote. — tJ^i«J, A^h or Esh^ 
^in Hebrew signifies burning fii^e {yih^nce ,q\xv word 
M&hes). Now it seems. rash to say thai thg Latin Vesta 
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is from the Hebrjew Ash ; but it is plainly so,: for from 
the original Ash is the dialectical Gbaldeie MntE^t? 
AshtOy whence the Greek Er*«, an9 thence (with the 
soft F prefixed, as in 'vinum from ow^) is the Latia 
Vesta. 

In accounting for. customs which w« 6nd in anti« 
quity, we shall often.be much at a loss, unless ^e are 
prepared to have recourse to the Hebrew. Wiien you 
read in Xenophon, that the war-shout or signal for 
battle Was fXAcXcv, this word being not Greeks you 
may take it for an unmeaning barbarous outcry, like 
the zoar whoop ampng tbe. American Indians: but it i? 
no other than the antient Hebrew acclamation ffal-^ 
lelUy so often repeated in songs of praise* It i$ also 
written a\»xt\i ; and was probably the customary acda-- 
mation for-mutual encouragement in the wars^pf ^he 
Hebrews with the Heathen nq.tiQns of Canaan ;. from 
whom the later Heathens tpok it. , 

The Phoenicians spoke vfery nearly the same lan- 
guage with the Hebrews ; and Virgil acted with judg- 
ment in giving Phoenician names to Phoeniciati people 
in his poem. The name Dido is the beloved pne^ 
from the same root with *7n DtJD or David; . her 
other name, Eliza^ is one of the Hebrew names of the 
New Testament; and her sister Anna^ is the Hebrew 
Hannah of the Scripture. In Sallust, &c. the famous 
name of Hannibal is Hebrew, and signifies Gi^qcious 
Zordf or my gracious Lord : Hiemp^al is Vb^O* Ime- 
shal, he shall reign^ or be a Ruler ; and there are other 
like names which can only be interpreted in the same 
way- In one of the plays of Plaulus (ih? Fcenulus) 
a .Carthaginian is brought upon the stage, as we3hould 
bring a Frenchpian, to laugh at his broken English. 
The language he is there made to speak was taken 
for unmeaning: gibberish ; . till Bochart was able, by a 
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most happy stroke of criticism, to interpret it through- 
out, froiii the affinity of the Carthaginian to the He- 
brew. As the antiquity which is most remote brings 
W nearer to the time when all men spoke some dialect 
of the Hebrew, it is impossible to interpret the ancient 
names of persons and people, but from a familiarity 
with the Hebrew. The Greeks derived themselves 
from a most antient ancestor by the name of Japetus f 
and who can he be, but their real ancestor Japhetf 
Their Letters were derived to them from the East ; 
and the tradition is preserved under the fabulous per- 
Hion oi Cadmus; which is from DHp Cadom, thfe East^ 
or, a man of the East. Every body knows there was 
such a city^as Babylon ; but the Hebrew reader only 
knows it had its original from the word Babel, which 
being interpreted means in confusion^ because language 
was there first confounded : and, to this day, a man 
that talks unintelligibly or nonsensically, is said in 
English to babble. 

In Divinity it often happens, in particular cases, 
that you cannot so well judge what is right or what is 
wrong, nor detect the perverse glosses of wanton or 
evil-minded Celtics, unless you are well enough ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew to use some critical jiidg-^ 
ment in it : of which Mr. Parkhurst's pamphlet against 
Priestley is a remarkable instance, and opens a niine^ 
of evidence, which that juggler knows not what to 
make of. We live in an age fond of novelty ; when 
literary adventurers are rather too free and bold in 
their experiments upon the Sacred Text. Dr. Ken- 
nicott promised great things, and raised the expecta- 
tions of the public. His pretensions were examine^ 
and disputed by some persons who were learned in 
the Hebrew ; aiid we narrowly escaped the danger of 
% new text and new version. Oa any future occasioa 
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of the same kind, the lilce danger may not be escaped, 
if the Hebrew language, and its scholastic history, 
should be neglected. 

When we. consult Mr. Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 
k is pleasant to see how many passages of Scripture 
are illustrated ; how many difficulties cleared up by 
the author: and whoever follows his example, will 
soon di^pver bow much his prospects are enlarged 
when he studies the Bible in the original. He that 
should read, the New Testament in the Greeks and be 
under the necessity of taking all his knowlege of it 
from the Latin of the Vulgate, would be thought very 
deficient in his Learning, and the case is parallel, if, 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament, we are 
unable to compare the Greek version of the Septua- 
gint with the original Hebrew '/ which it is often ne* 
cessary to do* Many discoveries arise, if this com** 
parisoD is faithfully made : among other things it ap- 
pears, from the different manner in which the Greek 
Translators have pronounced many proper names, 
that they did not translate from a copy with the pre<^ 
sent Vowel Points*, such as are used' by the Jews; 
against whom we are to provide ourselves with wea- 
pons, as against the most dangerous enemies of the 
Gospel: and who, but a Hebrew Christian^ can be a 

* The Hexapla of Origen is a work to which I have at present 
80 access ; but I set down what I suppose to be a faithful accoui>t 
of it. He gives the Hebrew Text iu Greek letters: wherein he 
^* uniformly expresses what the Masorites call the cjniescent letters, 
** the Jlepf He^Vau, and Jod^ by Vowels ; but so variousUs that it 
** is clear he considered it to be a matter of indifference by what 
'' vowel, he should denote theni« He always treats the ^in and 
^* Beth as vowels : and, when two consonants occur, he seems to 
** have considered it optional, what vowel he should admit between 
^ them. All this is diametrically opposiie to {he systeiq of tlitt 
** Masorites," Horai Biblic», p, 77, "" 
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match for them in their own way? In the New Testa* 
ment there is a sort of Greek, which cannot be recon- 
ciled with ordinary Greek authors : because there is a 
frequent use of such forms of language (we call them 
Idioms) as are transferred to the Greek from the He-f 
brew of the Old Testament, and which cannot others- 
wise be accounted for. 

But now, lastly, I recommend the Hebrew chiefly 
on this consideration ; because the language is in it* 
self instructive : its words give us light into things^ in 
a manner different from those of any other^language in 
the world : and this, beyond ^11 other arguments, con* 
vinces me of its divine original. I will give you some 
examples, — ^The word clothe, in Latin vestio^^ in Greek 
tiffvm, gives us no instruction ; but the Hebrew Cf^V 
LeBeSH to c/oMe, comprehends the idea of 2^3 BeSST 
Shame^ \ (whence the English bashful and abash) and, 
with V prefixed, itis/br, or on an account of Maa^ie ; so 
the term not only stands for the thing, as in other Ian** 
guages, but gives us the reason of the thing; it refers 
us to the moral history and origin of clothing; and all 
this in three letters. 

The English word Aflji/, \n luA\m grando, in Greek 
jt«xa^«, gives us no information about the nature of 
the thing : but, if we take the word TI2 BeReD in 
Hebrew, as we took LeBeSH, it resolves itself into 
*n — 5, which signifies in descensus and so describes to 
us the physiological formation of hail ; which, as phi- 
losophers agree, is first formed into drops of rain, and, 
as itfalls^ is frozen into hail *♦ 

* When a Gentleman very learned in the Hebrew saw this ac» 
count of nip, he observed upon it that ro aii Egg was such another 
word compounded of a and «v> ; for it is remarkable in the phy«r 
•iology of the egg, tiiat the shell acquires its hardness in esitu, as it 
«omes forth. 5 
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Th roofs of the Hebrew langoage, which consist 
mostly of two letters, some idea is taken from nature ; 
and the word, with some new modification, is carried 
on, arid applied to other objects ; and, if there were 
no other argument, this alone would convince me tha;t 
the Hebrew, from the simple fabrication of its terms, is 
not only the first of languages, but of a construction 
beyond the invention of human wisdom. Thus, for 
example, the word D^^f Tzelem signifies an image : 
but why so ? because Vlf Tzel is a shadow, the first of 
images, such as nature itself makes : the light of the 
sun forms it naturally, and presents it to the sight of 
man. In many words, two ideas are comprehended, 
because they are found together in nature. It is ini- 
possiblefor us, in many cases, from our imperfect know- 
ledge of things, to account for and reconcile the kin- 
dred senses of Hebrew words ; but in many the reason 
of them is too plain to be contradicted. The word 
tt^iD RASH signifies the Head^ and it signifies Poiso7i; 
and the relation appears in nature, which has placed 
the most deadly of poisons in the head of the Serpent : 
a creature of great signification in Hebrew doctrine. 
I do not see that this reaspn is assigned by the learned 
Mr. Parkhurst; but I find it in Marius'-Sunt qui 
dicunt sic oppellari, eo ^uod venenum sit in capite 
aspidis. 

The same word which signifies the hoar-frost signi- 
fies to cover ; because the hoar-frost is a sudden and 
universal covering spread over the face of the ground. 
The word also signifies an atonement ; by which, as it 
appears from several past ges of the Scripture, either 
the face of the person otfended is understpod to be 
covered, so that he no linger looks upon the offence; 
or the sin itself is so covered that it can no longer be 
^een, and even assumes a new appearance from the 
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tiature and quality ottbe cover jng; just as the face of 
the earth becomes white and pure when the hoar-frosA 
is upon it : which conveys a very beautiful and pleasant 
idea of atonement and propitiation. All this is ex* 
pressed by the word •Ifl^CaPHaR ; whence is plainly 
derived our English word cover. This term admits 
of an accident/ which may seem to contradict our 
system of kindred ideas^ but does really confirm it. 
The word which signifies hoar-frost does also signify 
pitch ; the one as white as snow, the other as black as 
a coal: but the leading idea of covering is still pre- 
served, for pitch is the most effectual covering in the 
tvorld to keep out water and weather. In Gen. vi. 
14, it is applied to the covering of Noah's ark ; and 
the reader will find that the pitch and the covering are 
both expressed by the same word. 

hi GaL is a root which, as a verb, signifies to roll 
roundf or circulate ; and, as a noun, any round thing. 
Hence it signifies lo dance^; because the motions of 
the dance were circular, to imitate the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. It signifies also to be glad ; because 
gladness is that way expressed. And likewise eizoheel^ 
from its form and its revolution ; and particularly the 
watering wheel of the East, which yields its water by 
a circqlation : Solomon is supposed to have used this 
term in that famous allegory of Eccles. xii. with an 
allusion to the circulation of the blood in the human 
body, which ceases in death : the passage is well worth 
considering. Hence also we have a name for the 
human shull*^ from the roundness of its figure; and 
alsQ for the thistle down^ or winged seed> because it i§ 
«. light round body, and has a rotation as it rolls along 
biefore the wind. An4 \ may add;^ what is as curiov^^ 

^ H^acs ibe word Oofsoilm ii^tbn New Testaoieat. 
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as any thing, that the ropt in question gives us the 
word tshSi GeLeMy which signifies the human foetus 
or embryo ; and with philosophical propriety, because 
in that the body is rolled up or folded together. From 
Gelem comes -the word glomus a ball of thready and 
^lomero to wind about or gather together. 

How simple is the construction of that language; 
\vhich, be^nning with the preposition bv 01^ upon or 
^very adds another letter, and turns it into a verb, Wjjf 
OZaHj to ascend ; which, becoming a noun^ signifies 
a burnt offering ; teaching us to consider it as an as<- 
cemion^ because the smoke and flame of it goes up to* 
wards heaven, which cannot happen unless it is con* 
sumed by fire ; on which much might be said ! The 
barbarous people of Madagascar have a sacrifice which 
they call an Owley ; retaining the very word of the 
Mosaic law. From the saipe root we have a word 
for the wild goat of the mountains^ from its climbing 
upwards ; alsoibr the leaf of fa trec^ fi'om its superior 
situation ; whence, with the f^ or digamma prefixed, 
y/e have the Latin folium. It furnishes us also with a 
viQvA for stairs^ because people ascend by them ; and 
for a lord or ruler^ because he is over others : in al<» 
liance with which we have one of the names of God, 
\yhv Olion^ because he is over all; and it is rendered 
by the wgrd Altissimus in Latin, in English the Mosf 
High. 

Compare this set of words with one another in 
Latin, and you will find neither root, branch, hor re- 
lation among them. Super Jtias no alliance with scando ; 
nor scando with gradus ; nor gradus mthjolium ; nor 
folium with alius; nor altus vfith rupicdpra : every 
word, when compared with the rest, is an unrelated in- 
dividual ; and th^ case would be found the same in 
the p reek, or any other language of more moderq use 
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and invention : so that when I view the Hebrew Ian* 
guage, such as I have now represented it to you, (in 
too small a compass for thfe greatness of the subject) 
lam persuaded it must eithier have been originally 
given to man by his Creator ; or framed by men, the 
powers of whose minds were very different from our 
own. 

But give me leave to forewarn you, that caution is 
to be used, and great experience is requisite in ordec 
to handle the Hebrew with safety ; otherwise you ma 
chance to make that ridiailous, ' which you inten 
to magnify. For want of knowing better, we ma 
give the lead to a wrong idea ; that which is not th 
radical one ; and then we shall be forced upon strange 
and unnatural alliances ; and, from our imperfect in* 
sight into many things, we may not be able to discover 
that there is any leading idea at all. It is natural to 
follow with'toQ much assurance the alluring pursuits of 
etymology I 9iTiAy\i we are found to do it without tem- 
perance or discretion, we s^all find no mercy frpm 
those who are not wdl affected to the originalities of 
learning and religion ; who may therefore treat us with 
a smile, meaning it for the smile of superior wisdom: 
but folly and ignorance ai*e more given to smile thaq 
wisdom and science. 

I have said enough to convince you, that the study 
of Hebrew, if you use it properly, will abundantly 
repay your laboui' ; that it is even necessary and es- 
sential, if you would be, what I may call (to speak 
after the Hebrew style) a radical scholar, and see into* 
the originals of things both sacred and profane : thitt 
it is related to itself by associations and images, not 
merely curious, but often very beautiful and instruc-? 
tive : in short, that it communicates knowledge of the 
best kind under a singular formj no where else to b« 
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met with. I could have multiplied my examples in 
abundance ; for there was a time of my life when I 
sat for half a year together to compare the Hebrew 
language with itself in every word of it (so far as it is 
retained and preserved) and 1 have loved and admired 
it ever since. You will do the same, if you take half 
as much pains as I did ; and, for your encouragement^ 
you will have an advantage which I had not ; later 
years having produced that excellent work the Lexi* 
con Hebrew and English of Mr. Parkhurst; who has 
made it a magazine of general learning, antiquity, di« 
vinity, and natural history; and has illustrated his 
Hebrew literature from the Greek and Roman clas^ 
sics, and from useful authors, antient and modern, of 
every denomination. 

In the modern Hebrew learning, you have another 
advantage, and a great one it is ; that you are taken 
out of the hands of the Jews ; who begin their teaching 
with the egregious absurdity of an alphabet without 
vowels to make way for their Hebrew points, which 
are a modern invention, and overburthen you wijth 
an insupportable multiplicity of rules. Their notions 
of the Hebrew are much of a size with their sense of 
divinity. That noble instrument of wisdom in their 
bands, is like an instrument of astronomy in the hands 
of a child, or like a telescope with the blind. Trust 
yourself to Mr. Parkhurst, a good Christian^ and he 
will take you by the hand at the first step, and carry 
you as far as you will wish to go in CHRISTIAN 
HEBREW. That your success may be such as I au«> 
gurate from a foreknowledge of your capacity and 
applicatioUi is the sincere wish of. 

Dear Sir, 
Your affecdonate friend, 

and obedient^ humble servant, 

W. JONES. 
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ID SIR, 

a grqat subject before me of which I be* 

js no better judge in this kingdom thaa 

and I have good reason to suppose, from 

:ere attachment to the Christian Reli^ioq, 

are as much interested as myself in the use I 

t to make of it 

the common forms of sckool-edu cation, our 

re in danger of returning back from the purity 

stians to the impure manners of Heathens ; a 

flicting example of which once fell under my 

:)bservation. An amiable youth, of the first 

n, was found to have kept loose company very 

in lif^ ; from which every bad consequence was 

a apprehended. So far there is no rarity in the 

: you must have heard many of them : and I 

lid not menti9n it to you, but for the observation 

ie upon it by his father, \vhich struck me to the 

irt ; and I determined pever to forget it all the 

ys of my life. He accounted for the evil in the 

ilowing manner : that his son having .been accus- 

)med at school to the loose ideas, communicated by 

lorace and Other Heathen . poets, had carried their 

)rinciple.s into his own practice ; and was therefore 

9r^Jy in a train with other young men of hii age, and 
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education. Good God ! said I to myself is this the 
case ? and are we asleep about it ? Do we sit still, and 
see Cbrbtians, under the light of the Gospel, sinkin 
into worse than heathen corruption ? This I^d me 
consider, whether it be not possible to turn this evi 
into some good, by showing young men of learning, 
that, as the false religion of Heatiiens was borrowec 
froQfi the true religion of Revelation, and is a witness 
to its authority, it ought rather to confirm us in the 
truth than draw us into evil. I thought, if this could 
be shown^ something might be done toward the pre« 
servation of our youth, without breaking in upon the 
established forms of education*: that the attempt 
would be laudable, and merit the thanks of parent^ 
who see this matter in a proper light ; that no learned 
teachers, if Christian, could be offended ; and tlia^ 
at all events, he that should give notice of the evil| 
might deliver his own soul by it 

With these thoughts in my head, I sate down to 
examine the true state of the case : and to you. Sir, 
or any other gentleman who has gone over the com-? 
mon ground of classical- erudition, there will be no 
difficulty in showing, not barely that the true Religion 
and the false have a resemblance in many particulars ; 
but that the resemblance is wonderful and striking, in 
such a manner as will make the one a proof of the 
other; and I am convinced others must have been 
struck by it as I am. The Religion of the Divine 
Law comprehends the institutions of Priesthood, Sa^^ 
crifice. Atonement, Purification, Prayers and Suppli- 
cations. It gives us the history of Divine judgments, 
miraculous interpositionsi sacred commemorations, 
and communications between God and Man. These 
are the doctrines which distinguish the Religion of the 
Bible r i^nd we meet with them all in the Religion of 



the HeatbeQS. Eor in the *first place, Heathens had 
priests. A priest is one of the first /remai4cable per- 
sons we meet with in the Jliad of Homer : and he ap-> 
pears under a^yery respectable character. He is not a 
minister appointed by the people : that absurdity was 
not then thought of. He is under the appointment 
and protection of a Deity; he wears, the insignia of 
his power; and is seconded in a miracuIous^ way by 
bis interposition. The character is not given to him 
by halyes. No Heathens were what we now call Low 
Churchmen : they carried things to such a height on 
the contrary part> that I wonder Infidels <lo not burn 
their books for teaching Tory principles, and bearing 
such testimony against themselves. 

Now Jet any man ask himself the question-— Ho^v 
Heathens ever came to think of such a thing as a 
priest ? ia minister appointed by Heaven, to officiate 
between God and Man in holy things ? I say in holy 
things ; for this is the reason of the name both in Greek 
^nd Latin, 'hfiii is from 'Icpe?, sacred ; and saeerdos 
in Latin from sneer. They never .would, they niever 
could, have thought of this, unless a priest bad been 
first appoiioted by the true God. We go back to the 
time% when all the earth was of one religion: from 
which times, the Heathens began to carry off what we 
find amongst them. The fact is in no other way to he 
accounted for. Did nature ever invent a priest? The 
men of Nature, the Deists abhor the idea : they are 
gentlemen who can do every thing for themselves : 
they even look upon a Bishop at this day, not as an 

oVj^^^^ i^^^'*^'^c^> but of scorn and m^ckei^y; and 
call his ndiaistry juggling and <:€injurittg« 1n< bringing 
things to this pass, Infidek iiate «cled viery iliffairly : 
and indeed no man who icaows them wduld expect any 
h0n«s^ frotoa thMi. TJoray have tttfeoi^ ad^mage #f 

VOL. VI. O 
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the forms and fopperies of Popery ; as if Christia:nity 
had been nothing till the Papists had spoilt it What 
would Voltaire have done, if he could not have jdayed 
on Popish abuses, to make the character of a priest ri-^ 
diculous ? But if he had lived in other times, and hacik 
argued against the Heathen priests as he did agaia$b 
the Christians, the Heathens would have put him to 
death : perhaps tliey would have flayed him alive : 
' they would not have crowned him with roses^ andset 
tip bis image in their temples. They were mad enough 
in many things ; but not so mad as that Such acts 
were reserved for the time when Christians should 
run mad. 

Tlie case is then plain concerning the origin of 
priesthood. It must have come either from God^ or 
from Nature, or from Tradition. From Nature it 
could not come ; not a Deist in the nation will pretend 
it If it came from tradition, that tradition must hate 
had some true original ; and this is but another way gf 
saying that it came from God. 

What we say of priesthood, we must say of sacrifice : 
they are relative terms : and one is nothing without 
the other : for in the one we have the minister, and 
in the other the ministry. And here we shall ask the 
same question as before. Did Nature think of sacri- 
fice as a duty ? Never. She pronounces it to be 
folly. 

' moritur cur victimii pro tc? 

Stultitia est. 

Is it possible for reason to conclude, that the CrefH 
tor can be pleased with the destruction of bis crea- 
tures ? Can a guilty person become less guilty by add- 
ing one offence to another ? Here some consideration 
must t>e admitted, which does violence to natural rea- 
son : and this is^ the docttine of man's fall into a sin- 
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ful state : for without this the whole is an absurdity: 
it is an efieet^without a dause. To suppose sacrifice 
is to suppose sin : and the heathen practice bears uni- 
versal testimony to it : so that our Infidels have an- 
other reason for burning their heathen books. I grant 
thaty when the Heathens themselves reasoned about 
ity they said many foolish things ; nevertheless, the fact 
is what I insist upon. Some of them thought that 
animals were offered in sacrifice on a principle of re- 
venge, because they did mischief This might be a 
reason for killing them, but no reason for offering 
them to God by a religious act. The question still 
recurs, bow came they tb imagine that this could be 
an. act of devotion, acceptable to God ? Is the Crea- 
tor revengeful, because we are so ? Is he spiteful to 
poor creatures for being such as he made them ? Yet 
in this foolish manner did some of them argue, when 
they bad lost the primary intention : they then thought 
this to be the original : 

■ ' ■ ■ ' Prima putatur 

- Hostia sus meruisse mori^ quia seinina paudo 

Enierit rostro^ spemque interccperit aimi. Ovid, lib. xv. 

But then they perceived, that not the most hurtful, 
but the most harmless creatures were chiefiy con-- 
demned to this use; which, being contrary to th«$ 
other practice, makes it senseless and absurd. 

Victima labe carens, et prsestantissima form^j 
(Nam placuisse nocet). 

This reason is in point against the other: for here 

the victim is to be the most perfect of an harmless 

kind : 

> 

Quid meruere boves i animal sine frande dolisqii^: — * 
Quid iDeruistis oves, placidum pecus, Scc. 

When people talk and give reasons in ignorance, 
they are sure to betray themselves by ^talking inconsist- 

o S 
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€ntly. The latter distinction, of which we speak, is 
agreeable to the Divine Law, and leads to the doc* 
trine of atonement : a victim without spot or blemish 
was required, with great propriety. When Heutheus 
offered unclean animals, such as dogs and swine, I 
am not clear whether they meant it as an afFront to the 
Mosaic distinction, or whether they judged impure 
victims more acceptable to their impure deities. How 
deplorable does human reason appear, when it departs 
from the true God! departs from th^ true God into 
darkness, and then falls to giving it^ reasons ! Here 
the wise man makes a worse figure than the idiot. 
The Christian, who looks with his eyes open into the 
regions of Heathenism, will often shake his bead with 
pity, as> a sober man when he looks into Bedlam. The 
more the l^eathens were in the dark about this affair, 
so much the better for my plan : for, if they practised 
what they did not understand, it is evident, that the 
practice was not the result of any reasoning of their 
own, but that it was received from authority. The 
more we reflect on this, the more we shall be per- 
suaded of it: for nothing but authority will make a 
wise man practise what he does not understand : and, 
if it came from authority, that brings us at once to the 
point I am aiming at. 

Sacrifices, according to the Scripture, were used in 
different capacities ; as expiations, purifications, and 
preparatives to divine inspiration *: To exp[ate is to do 
away sin by an act of piety ; the great act of piety,, the 
offering of a sacrifice; from whence piety takes its 
name: and it was never thought, from the days of 
Cain and Abel, that there could be such a thing..as 



* They were used, as we shall see, under the saooe capacities 
among the Heathens. 
8 • 
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piety to God without sacrifice* And the same holds 
good to thi^ day. He that does not offer to God 
50ine sacrifice, is not pious^ but impious : his prayers 
are an abomination. But how couid such a pcirsua- 
sion enter the heart of man, otiierwise than by Reve- 
lation from God? No man could think' that the 
shedding of innocent blood would take away sin, unless 
he had been originally told so on unexceptionable au* 
thority * ; so that the rery existence of such a thing 
in the world is sufficient to prpv^ that it came from 
Revelation : and divines think with good reason that 
it came 'in with the first promise in paradise — ^^ the 
*' seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head.*' 

Sacrifices 'had also the name of purifications with 
. the Heathens : they were called xd^dpfAocrcty because 
thefif todk away the foulness of guilt, and purged the 
conscience frotn the sense of sin. But, besides this, 
they were certainly used as preparatives to divine in- 
spiration. Balaam offerbd seven bullocks and seven 
rams before he began his prophecy* And it is re« 
markable, that the priestess in Virgil, before she pro- 
phesies, prescribes the same animals, and in the same 
number. 

Nunc grege de intacto septem mact^e juvencos 
Pnestiterit^ totidem lectas de more bidentos. Lib. vi. 5S« 

The coincidence is here very remarkable, and must 
have beeil^ derived fromf the highest antiquity. 

But the fa4se priests resembled the true in another 
ptM^t of their office, beside that of offering sacriiiee. 
A priest was not only called 'If^cuc, from his being 
Mncerned in holy offerings ; he- was - aho called 

* Thej never would have' injured themselves ao much in their 
yroptrty as to offer sacri&ca^ moie especially when they offered 
hecatombs at opxm* 
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dffHifj an intercessor, ir^pa to d^Strixif • {r*y iv;(i«'t«i, 
from his offering prayers in behalf of the people : and. 
it was accounted a great offence for the people to dis^ 
honour their intercessor ; and Homer tells us how tbft 
Greeks suffered for it 

Ablutions or baptisms were prescribed, in the Divino 
Law, as necessary to wash away the impurity contract* 
ed by offending against it : particularly in tbd case of 
those who touched the body of the slain : and even to 
thjs day washing with water is the outward sign of the 
washing away of sin* : and it was necessary that tbt 
w^ter used for sacred purposes should be living water; 
that is, not stagnant, but running water* These ablu- 
tions were common among the Heathens, and the 
wate^jjEU of the same sort applied on various occa* 
sions-HM;; the case of JBneas, we have nearly the 
wIio1#<BR^c trine. Having been defiled among the 
slain, he declares himself unfit to meddle with holy 
things, till he had- washed his body with living 
water, 



AblMero f. 



Ponep mi^ fluipine vivo 



The articles of wine, flour, cakes, oil, honey, incense, 
salt, were all used by Heathens as in the law of 
Moses : insomuch that I heard it once observed by a 
learned man, to whom I looked up for much infor- 
mation when I was young, that even Homer alone, 
in the circumstantials of sacrifice, would nearly 

f pilate, .i^n Heathpn, washe4 hi» han4s> to signify th^t bit cog* 
Sjcience was clear of guilt* 

f The same occurs in Homer. 

Xi^cri y «yi«^ouny All Xi»Ci»» AiOmt^ oTvov 

"A^ofjMh' y^t iri in inX«*>f^ K^Ww 
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furnish us with the particulars of the Levitical 
ritual. 

But it is lime now to consider, that the rites of wor- 
ship require a place wherein they are to be performed. 
In the Scripture this place was called the tabernacle 
or temple, into which it was commanded that offerings 
of every kind should be brought. The Heathens also 
had their temples, and they were almost as numerous 
as tlieir deities; In these their sacrifices were offered; 
and I suppose 'Iffuoy, a victim, to have been so called 
from *Uf09i a temple: because it was the chief offering 
made in that place. They affected a division in their 
temples similar to that of the Jewish temple; as that 
had a secret place called the Holy of Holies, so had 
they their adyta, with tripods and cortynce, aqdhMber 
furniture, where the oracles were delivered. .^BNr the 
oracles themselves, I care not what they were : tfiey 
might be false in their matter, or false in their author ; 
all I say is this, that there never would have been a 
false oracle, unless there had been a true one. And 
the same may be said of drtems ; which was another 
mode of divine revelation ; and another name for a 
prophet was a dreamer of dreams* The same charac* 
ter we find in Homer *, on occasion of the Greeks de- 
siring to know the reason why they were visited with a 
plague. 

I might collect many other circumstantials relating* 
to offerings, purificationS| and ablutions ; but what I 
hiive mentiQued seem to me of principal consideration. 

* Aad under both the aames of f^^lw •wf^iAiK* 
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But there is one custom of very high antiquity, which - 
ought not to be forgotten. We read that the Father 
of the Faithful offered to Melchizedech, as the priest 
of God, the tenths of the spoils he had taken in wai; 
This we find, to have been the practice with Heai^: 
thens'^ ; who also paid tenths tp their kings, for reli^ 
gipus uses. Florus tells us, that the Romans sent the 
tenths of the spoils they had taken» after a ten years'^ 
siege, to Apollo Fythius. Lib. i. cap. 12. 

As we read of many signal judgments in the, Scrip* 
tures; so there v^^as an universal opinion, tbattheGods. 
visited the sins of men, and had been known to hav« 
done it personally. But, instead of searching for 
particulars, I shall speak of one instance, which niig^t 
stSLii^ULBll the rest ; and this is the destruction of the 
\\QriSBmBL flood. The testimony of Ovid is ^ well 
knoviP^nat it need not be repeated ; but the fact is 
attested, by the Greeks as well as the Latins. Thej 
relate, that the present race of wicked men are not the 
first that .were upon earth; for that there were a former 
race, who all perished; and that the present race 
came from Deucalion, a man who survived the flood, 
by entering into an ark with his family, and all kinds. 
of living creatures, none of which hurt him : that this 
fact was annually commemorated at the temple of. 
Juno, in Syria, a temple said to have been originally built 
in commemoration of the flood. All this may be found 
in Lucian's Treatise dc D,ea SyriUj quoted by Grotius, 
lib. i» 16. Mr. Bryant has taken great pains to show^ 
in his Analysis of Ancient Mythology, what founda- 
tion the ArkitQ ceremonies of the Heathens had in 
Pivine Revelation. For this he has met with his due- 
praise : but it is much to be regretted, that when he 

* Josephos-giivfig maay exatafJesfrOmHestbens ip faU Antiqui* 
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had so fair an opportunity, he did not ajso show, , tha 
other ceremonies of their religions worship had thc: 
same foundation, and bore their testimony to the saine- 
authority. I believe it may be. said with truth, tha 
there never was a single rite in general use among. 
lieathans which was not founded in Reyelation *. 
Mr. Bryaiit would thqn have done what the learpod 
Dr. Spencer ought to have done when he did exactly . 
the contrary. He preposterously deduced thelites of 
the Hebrews from the rites of the Heathens ; and so 
produced a work of learned appearance, .and com* 
posed in elegant Latin, but disgraceful to Christian. 
Divinity, dishonourable to the Church of Eng^aod, > 
and affording a very bad. example to vain scholars who 
should succeed hiin. The Hebrew rites, he contends, 
were derived from the Heathen rites. But this posi- 
tion laid him : under an obliga*tioi\ which hp did , not 
foresee : for t^e Heathen religion, like that of the: He- > 
brews, abounded also with miracles. Did the Hebrews * 
derive their miracle^ also from the miracles of the 
Heathens ? This one question, to my apprehension, 
makes nonsense of his. whole scheme. The true Reli- 
gion had it^ miracles. Its miracles were the creden* 
tial^ of its 'doctrines. Thpsie ^ho professed that.reli* 
gioo believed and knew.th^i to be true, because their « 
eyes had seen them. This their Heathen enemies 
knew; and, resolving opt to be behind them, overact* 
ed the part, and multiplied miracles to such a degree^ 
that they became fulspme and ridiculous 3 and here we > 
shall find the true reason why they so universally hated 
the nation of the Jew& When a man is a plagiary, . 
he either hides the ori^nal out of which he borrows,. . 
or represeiila it asc worthless and contemptible. When > 

^ And so far as their ritos diflfered, they were corruption; as -^ 
yihtn they offered unclean animals in sacrifia^. 
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boys are taught to read Heathen historians, they find 
so much of this miracle-making, that they wonder not 
at it. But it is a wonderful thing; and they should 
stop to think about, it : for how came Heathens to 
dream of «uch things as miracles ? No man could 
dMam of a thunder-storm, unless he had heard one. 
Toe reason of an Infidel, in these days, tells him there 
can be no such thing as a miracle. But the man who' 
says this, must give us a reason why they were so 
universally received among the Heathens. Dr. Mid- 
dleton would reason upzvards^ from the legendary mi- 
racles of the Papists, to the Apostolical miracles of 
Christianity, and conclude them all legendary : but we 
will reason domn ~^to them, and make the false prove 
the triM?j:'for the felse would never have existed, but 
for th6 WD^, which made way for them. 

Is any man so weak as to think, that base money 
came into. use before true money? That the shadow 
was made first, and the substance afterwards ? Ridicu- 
lous! Heathens knew that there had been true mira- 
cles wrought by the true God for his people ; there- 
fore they never questioned the reality of miracles— 
they knew too well — and feeling it a defect and. dis- 
grace to them, that they had no miracles of their own 
to support them, they fabricated them in such abund- 
ance, that the Heathen Celsus impudently argued, that 
the miracles of the Scripture were borrowed from the 
miracles of their mythology. But what can our poor 
modern Infidel say? the weight of the evidence, pro- 
fane and sacred, for the existence of miracles, is -so 
great on both sides, that between them he is crushed to 
death : his scheme cannot last a moment If the phi- 
loftopher Hume's arguments against miracles had then 
been produced, they would have made a wretched 
figure ; though Christians may be so bewitched as to 
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lisrten to them, the Heathens themselves would have 
east them out. This is a strange case, and it shows 
us that no man can rightly judge of the enemies of 
Cirod, tiirhe compares them with one another; and 
then he will see how senseless they are. Ti^uth being 
one, the friends of God are alike in all ages : but error 
being various, and never able to fix its foot any where, 
produces nothing but inconsistent characters. When 
all the kings west of Jordan^ and all the CanaaniteSj 
heard that the Lord had dried up the waters of Jordan 
from before the children of Israelj until we were passed 
every then their heart meUed ; neither was there spirit 
in them any more. Thus it was then ; now, indeed, 
the time is remote, the thing is pronounced impossi- 
ble, and the fact itself is denied : but Mr. Leslie's argu- 
ment sets all that to rights. The Heathens of Canaan 
knew that there was a po?^er which wrought true 
miracles for the people of God; and the correspond- 
ing society of Heathens would communicate it to one 
anothef, and never forget it afterwards; the report 
went down to their posterities ; and nothing remained, 
but to make an many miracles as they could of their 
own, in order to maintain the credit of their false dei- 
ties*; and their universal practice is a demonstration 
of miracles that were true. Every boy that reads Livy, 
or Florus, or Homer, or Virgil, will sec how univer- 
sally miracles were admitted among the Heathens. 
Wbat they were I care not : I am contented with 
kgowing that there never was a shadow without a sub* 
stance ; and that there is not an Infidel upon earth 
who can speak sense upon this subject. How far 
S^tan migbt sometimes interfere, to ^ake Heathen 

t Padmut very likdy brought a gre^t deal of this knowled^ 
^to Greece. * 
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prodigies real, I do not inquire now : because the I&5-'f 
del will not choose to come off that way. The suppo- 
sition would be fatal : for then the Devil, wha deluded 
Heathens, may delude him. There was a time when ^ 
he deceived the world, by showing himself openly : f or ■ 
God then showed himself openly ; but the same end it 
answered now by hiding himself: though his works be- 
tray him to Christians, and ever will, as effectually as 
if they saw him acting in person. 

If the Bible describes or predicts the appearance of 
divine persons upon earth» say not the Heathens the 
same ? We are stunned with the exploits of the sons 
of their Gods and Goddesses. Achilles, the hero of 
Homer, is like the Hero first predicted in the book 
of Genesis, vulnerable only in the heeL If we read 
that heavenly beings are visible to some and npt to 
others^ we find the like in Homer, as when Minerva 
comes to Achilles from Heaven : 

She appears to him alone, while nobody else could 
see her. See Daniel, x. 7* 

If we read of beasts speaking with human voice, we 
fipd the same in Virgil * : 



'pecudesque locutse. 



In short, there is scarcely a sign or a woqder re- 
corded in the Bible, but we find something of the same 
sort in the history which the Heathens give of them- 
selves^ and their gods ; even to the restoring the dead 
uy life; it being told of Jupiter, that he restored 

• Some' of these things I note4 long ago, in Letters from a Tutor 
to his Pupils, 
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^elops, who had been slaaghtered by his father. It 
seems more remarkable that they should borrow the 
wonders of the sacred History, than that they should 
use the same ceremonies in their religion : for, when 
they undertook to set up a religion against God, they 
found themselves baffled and discomfited in their first 
attempt; they had nothing to begin with, and so were 
und^ the necessity of taking such rites as they founds 
aifd changing the application of them to false objects, 
* to make it answer their wicked purpose. Thus it cam$ 
to pass, that although they abhorred the Jews for deny- 
ing their Gods, they all used the same rites of divine 
worship: which is a prodigious fact; but we are so 
early accustomed to it, that it does not strike us. 

But I think we may go a step farther : for, though 
' it may seem strange to say it, yet learqed men have 
thought, with good reason, that even the false objects 
which the Heathens worshipped were taken from Re- 
velation; for God, being an invisible spirit, could 
never be known to men from the beginning of the 
world, but through the emblematic visible powers .of 
nature ; particularly by the power of fire, which at- 
tended his presence in Egypt, at the burning bush, 
then in the Red Sea, and afterwards at Mount Horeb, 
when the law was delivered. All this while, the spi- 
rit of God, thiis represented, was invisible ; conse-^ 
quently ah object of faith. This they lost, having their 
reasons for not ntaixjiing it in their minds, and took 
the visible fire of Nature for the true object, when it 
was nothing but the figure. Mr. Bryant, in his History 
of ' Mythology^ ;sh6ws abundantly, that fire was the 
first and great object of antient idolatry all over the 
world: and tbe lire of the natural* world bemg tjie 
Sun, they made him the .standing object of^ adoration. 
And Miicrobius, a vefy learned Heathen, 'Ijiad a long 
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chapter^ in which he attempts (but overstrains the 
point) to reduce all the Gods of Heathenism to th« 
Sun^ which the Scriptilre itself uses as an emblem of 
HIM, in whom there is no darkness. So that^ upon 
the whole, if we exajnine Heathenism, and turn it 
about on every side, it answers the purpose of my ar- 
gument, and gives never-failing testimony to an ori- 
ginal revelation. There was absolutely nothing ori- 
ginal in Heathens, butj[)nly that rebellious wickedness, 
which turned every thing to a wrong use. They in- 
vented little ; but abused every thing. 

These sacrifices, which were originally offered to 
God, they offered to impure, revengeful, cruel, being», 
whom the Apostle calls devils; who were never content, 
in any part of the world, without human sacrifice* 
Wherever was Heathenism there was human sacrifice, 
which must have been derived from a knowlege, that 
man was to atone for man ; not only the antient Mo« 
lochians, but the more polished Greeks and Romansw 
Hpmer, ^at the death of Patroclus, and Virgil, at the 
funeral of Pallas. The act of Q. Curtius most pro- 
bably proceeded from the same idea, that one man 
must perish for the redemption of others. Their ob- 
jects, the elements, which were innocent as they stand 
in Scripture, were abominable and detestable, when 
taken for realities ; and Mr. Bryant hath shown how 
the plagues of Egypt were generally aimed at the false 
objects of Heathen worship : but the author of the 
Book of , Wisdom had told us the same long before: 
"for look for what things they grudged, when they 
** were punished, that is, for them whom they thought 
to be gods; now being punishcKi in theniy wiien they*^ 
saw it, * they acknowleged him to be the true God, 
whom they before denied to know> and therpfwre 
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^' came extreme damnation upon them/' Wisd. 
xii. S7. 

From dl that has been said, I hare two inferences 
to liiake. 

I. That, if Heathen books give this testimony to 
Divine Revelation, we should use them for the best 
end they are capable of answering, the confirmation of 
our own faith. They will never draw us away from 
Ood, if we understaiid what. Heathenism is, and 
ivhence it came ; nor should we ever omit to take ad- 
vantage of ity in our arguments against Infidels. Thus 
it will answer a purpose contrary to its intention and 
nature ; it will confirm what it was intended to con^ 
found : as when '^ out of the eater came forth meat ;'^ 
and it will be happy for us, if our teachers of youth 
wiil give them such hints occasionally, as will acquaint 
them with this use of it. We shall not then be long 
under the [dominion of profligate scholars, who use 
their heathen learning for no end, but as an insfru« 
ment of evil, to corrupt and destroy the Christiaii 
world ; increasing all that misery daily, which abounds 
too muchc already. 

IL I would also recommend, that the deplorably 
consequences of a departure from the true God should 
be pointed out to all school-boys, as the Apostle has 
displayed them in the first chapter to the Romans : 
which was extended as a warning against the corrupt 
tions of Heathenism, and should never be forgottea 
to the end of the world. It is full as necessary now, 
as when the Apostle wrote it. For these times have 
now brought us about to a parallel apostasy in the 
French nation ; worse in its guilt than the origiaal 
departure to Heathenism ; and, I believe, worse in its 
fruits. All that the apostle has said of the antient 
Heathens and their abominable morals may now be 
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appHed to the French, id whom it is fully verified, so 
that they are become the very pests of the earth, and 
their metropolis, in the literal sense of the words, a 
second Sodom. Heatlienism will be no source of cor« 
ruption to Christians^ who, with their eyes open, re- 
member tlie dreadful effects of it of ol<i, and see the 
consequences of it noiv : from which may God defend 
all those young men, who are now on the road to a 
learned education ! and in this prayei% I am confident 
yoUy Reverend Sir^ will most heartily join with 

Your faithful and 

obedient humble S^rvanl^ 



WILUAM JONES. 



•Mavi»aki>9 JIfcrcA 5, 1799* 
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A LETTER, ETC- 



MY CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 



jt OR your late happy conversion to the Christian Re-r 
ligion, 1 am more than thankful ; I glorify God for it ; 
and I am persuaded, all true believers in Jesus Christ 
%vill do the same : for you are now become the chil- 
dren of Abraham's faith, and heirs of the promises 
made to him. jjefore, you were only the children of 
his nature, as your Jewish brethren are : and if we 
lament over them, as over those that are dead, we are 
to rejoice over you as persons who are alive from the 
dead. We are much surprized whea a single Jew 
becomes a Christian ; but that thr^ should become so 
at once is a great event ; which y^ould give us great 
encouragement, if we might presume to consider it as 
the first fruits of an harvest not far •^ff; when your 
nation shall have their eyes opened to discover that 
Jesus Christ, whom they despised and reacted, is the 
true Saviour of the world. 

, The Christian Religion in these last days having as- 
sumed various forms, and being even without form ; 
I am thankful that the good providence of God hath 
directed you to that form of it which is still preserved 
by the Church of England ; as sound a part of the 
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Church of Christ, in its profession, as is to be fbnnj 
this day upon earth ; I wish ^e ml^C' say as tnndi 
for its disciplkie ; and from it you iimy co^iiiiy re- 
ceive what the .Church" of Christ haH) to 'give. On 
one side of it, w^see the ecroi-s and usurpations of tha 
Church of ^bilre^ on tiie otlier the lamentable divl- 
. sions, of the sectaries ; who are to be peaceably ad- 
monished bC tBat certain niin which division must 
sooner or latiBr bring upon the cliristian world. Yotir 
high priest, Aaron, was no universal bishop : he pre- 
sided over one peculiar nation, who were the chcaea i 
people of God. And when the nations of the world 
were taken into one great Catholic church, so calledto 
distinguish it from the Jewish particular church, there 
was no universal bishop, but our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the chief Shephei-dand Bishop of our souls : and every 
national church wax governed by bishops of its own, 
ofwhoiq we know the succession to these days, dowik. 
to bishop of our own time : and ]|u fiate had th^^ 
bifcs^ng df being confirmed by one oflKMbest of them^^ 

As yoilr friend in Christ Jesafi, I wish you to be far 

ther instructed iti the state^lhe case between us anc^ 
thetAtlMJpbvir]^ Jews; that you may be enabled ni^- t 
only to ^B(| Jjrour grouad, biit to perform the blesse^=l 
office of leading others into the truth. Though I ca-^Hl 
wy sincerely with St. Paul, " that my heart's desir < 
" 4ttd prayer tA God for Israel is, that they might !> * 
'"saved;" yet I dare not indulge 4 hope, that an 3 
fe6t)!e «ffort» of mine, or any thing I can teach you t. *) 
say, will have effect on the Jews as a bofly, "or on am J 
considerable number of them, after they have so loim £ 
resisted the argumeuts of wise and learned memn. 
Whenever that shall happen, and by whatever ipstri-*- 
tncnls, it must be the Lord's doing, and it will be ma^c- 
vpHous in our eyes, IJut the cause should oeter 1=*' 
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neglected : it % not to be given up in despair ; for 
St Paul assuKf ^8 God is able (there is therelorc no 
determin|kUoa t^^Hie contrary)^ t(i graft his people in 
again ini^itfi^j9^oHv^ if *they abiddiniofi^ti^ in un- 
belief. Ani I^^^^MP^^ method we can pdrsue, 
is k> mak%u«|;4P^ whdw ejNei^are/ojpened, 
and by theni' tQs ^reient a nevr sort of evidence, jfirhich 
Jews are not prepa]ped to ans#«r Ar eiitde. '%|f ^1^' 
dencc I mean is that oi sigm ; sd^ ij^ our !raa^ioa^ 
himself gave them from the Scri|Hiire~6fiw0wn^ 
resurrection. He gave them the sign of the prophet 
Jonah, swallowed for three days int^lht'ltelly of a sea 
monster, and cast up alive upon the 'land. If the 
books of the prophets had been half filled with pre- 
dictions in words, this one sign will have more force 
than them all on those who y|ilieve the fact : which, 
bow is it possible to believli, wifiiout also believing 
the fact foreshown by it, 1*1^ not. Because tbjsre 
never would have been so strange a fact brought to 
pass in the wofld, as the return of Jonah from the 
belly of a fish ; but for tbfrsake of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the |i||pt.of the earth, ^ich in du# 
time was to follow : and in the min<i o^^^;^! the iiict 
of Christ was before tfai# fact of Jonatb W^ '"^-^^ ^ 

This is the sort of evidQlHcel.'wlriyi^llse, tb provtf 
what the Jews disbelieve ^ Christ ibd his rel^ion^ 
Men disbelieve truth, because they have first e|ii^ 
braced error, and cannot part with its This jjirt silpill 
find to have been the case viitli the lews, wjiose 
error were these following. 

That God had promised to them in their father 
Abraham the possession of the land of Canaan ; that 
is, the enjoyment of this present world ; and that they 
were to serve him with this expectation. This was 
their first and greatest error ; the foundation of all the 
rest. For from hence it followed, that the kingdooi 
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of their Mes^iiah was to be a kingdom of tliis world: 
and as Jesus of Nazareth did not affect such a king- 
dom, but declined it, they concluded he could pot be 
the person; and that God had showed it, fay leaving 
bitn to be despised^ persecuted, and pi^^lo a shameful 
death. Concerning themselves they tbpughty that as 
God had chosen them for his people^ they should 
never fall away, and be sepai-ated froin him. That 
their law and (heir temple being intended for perpe* 
tuity, would oever be abolished. And lastly, that the 
Church of God and its privileges could not be extended 
to the Gentji0% and that the Gentiles never would be 
taken into it 

Such were the doctrines of the Jews, when Jesus 
Christ came amongst them. In these doctrines their 
teachers bad brought ittiem up; and by the prejudice 
of their education tbey thought them all true ; but 
they were every one fidse, and tlie New Testament 
hath taught us how to answer them. 



Refutation of their first Error. 

GOD, they thought, had promised them the pos- 
session of this world in their father Abraham. 'Jo 
this we answer, that such could not have been the 
sense of the promise to them, because it never had 
been so fulfilled to Abraham to whom it was made. 
The life of Abraham had not been a life of possession 
and enjoyment, but of trial and pilgrimage, from the 
time when God first called him, to the end of his days. 
He was commanded to leave his country and kindred, 
and go out as a stranger into a land, which, as he had 
never seen, could only be an object of his faith. When 
he was removed into the land ef Judea, no inheritance 
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ivas given him in that latid^ ^ot so much as to set his 
foot on : he had no possession in it, but a place for a 
burying-ground ; and that he paid for with his own 
money, that it might never be mistaketi for a part 'Of 
the promised inheritance. Isaac and Jacobs who 
were heirs with him of the same promise, led thts same 
kind of life, confessed themselves pilgrims and stran- 
gers upon earthy and died without receiving any pos- 
session in this world. 

How 4id it happen then, that their posterity, who 
had this history constantly before them^ should make 
so fatal a mistake ? How came they to be so ensnared 
by this world ; so irrationally, so totally contrj^ry to 
the example of their forefathers ? The case was this : 
to the obedience of the law, which came afterwards^ 
the rewards of this world were promised. Thus it 
came to pass^ that the Books of Moses contained two 
sorts of promises. To the obedience of faith, suc;h 
as was the obedience of the Patriarchs, the spiritual 
promise of the other world was given, as in those 
words of God to Abraham : '^ I am thy shield, and 
*' thy exceeding great reward.'* But to this the Jewi 
were blind ; and seeing the present world also pro- 
mised to another sort of obedience, they fixed upon 
that, and there they stopped. The mire and clay of 
this world was from thenceforward upon their eyes ; 
and so they could not see what their forefather Abra- 
ham would have seen, and have leaped fpr joy at the 
sight : for to his mind, who had given up the world for ' 
God, there were none of these impediments. A mis- 
understanding of the law, which came afterwards, did 
all the mischief, and does to this day. This was the 
first error of the Jews^ and is oaw their great stum^ 
bling stone. 
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Refutation of their second Error, 

THEIR second error was in consequence of the first* 
Jesus Christ did not put them in poasession of this 
world, tlierefore he could not be the person they ex- 
j^cted. And tbey were obliged to determine, before 
they examined his credentials, that he was not the 
Messiah: and then made their own vile treatment of 
him an argument against him. But here again they 
were blinded, and proved the very thing they meant to 
deny, by fulfilling the Scripture, For had not Jesus 
Christ been persecuted by them, he would have been 
neither a Saviour nor a prophet lo them ; for thus had 
saviours and prophets been persecuted by them 
before; and that with such singular circumstances, as 
to foreshow in a wontterful manner, >vhat the great 
Saviour and Prophet of all should suffer from them. 
Examples of this might be multiplied : but two, which 
are full to the purpose, will be more than sufilcient 
The first is that of Joseph ; a man wise, innocent, and 
grent, beyond tlie example of any before him : but en- 
vied and hated by his brethren, and sold for a slave to 
heathen Egyptians. His enemies intended this for his 
ruin, but Ood turned it all to good, and highly exalted 
him. Heathens, to whom he had been sold, bowed 
the knee before him : his own family were preserved 
from perishing; and thus he became the Saviour of 
all, to whom every knee should bow, both of his own 
family and strangers. But see hovv this man was 
treated; look at him, and believe vour eves. He was 
persecuted and imprisoned under a malicious and false 
accusation. He was sold, and by his own brethren, 
who ought to have loved and admired him. And if 
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you look into your Bibles, you will find it was Judak 
who contrived the selling of him, of the sam« name 
with the traitor who sold Jesus Christ : and the re- 
prescntative of the whole Jewish nation. When F 
read these things, I am astonished. Here is a man 
perfectly just and in npcent, so humbled, as never in- 
nocent man had been humbled before. Here is an 
humble man, so exalted, as never humble man had 
been exalted before ; and it was all from God, who had 
given to him a prophetic spirit. We have here a sort 
of evidence stronger than prophecy. A sign so exactly 
suited to the thing signified, as if the truth itself had 
been acted beforehand. Joseph did not indeed die 
and rise again ; but he was cast into a dry pit, and 
came out of it alive. He was not actually crucified ; 
but he suffered with two malefactors, and he promised 
life to one *of them. How could his history come 
nearer to the truth. But there is a circumstance still 
behind, most remarkably to our purpose : for Joseph 
w«s met twice by his brethren, and at^the first meeting 
they knew him not, but at the second meeting he will 
be made known to them. And thus we trust it will 
be at sooie future day, when the brethren of Jesus 
Christ shall become sensible of their crime with the 
brethren of Joseph, and say in the bitterness of their 
souls " we are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
'* in that w^e saw the anguish of his soul when he be* 
** sought us, and we would not hear, therefore have all 
" our evils come upon us." O think of this, ye who 
with tinpitying eyos belield the agonies of your Saviour, 
and kt yeur hearts, at least, be. melted. How ought 
Jews to r^nd their garments when they think on these 
things ! 

They have amongst them an absurd doctrine of two 
Messiahs, as necessary to satisfy the different ptedic* 
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dut of the court of their tyrant Pharaoh; to take part 
with the Hebrews against the Egyptians ! We should- 
expect they would have received such a man as an 
angel of God : but they were blind, and objected that 
to hinri as a crime, which was a sign of his commission 
from God to be their deliverer. When he would have 
restored them to peace, they insolently demanded, 
" who made thee a ruler and a judge ?" Thus was that 
Moses treated, whose memory tkey now hold in 
honour. They know now, that God made, him a ruier 
and a judge; but in the day of their visitation, they 
knew it not, when it most concerned them to know it, 
and when all circumstances concurred to make it de-* 
sirable, and render it intelligible. Their ignorance 
drove Moses from them into an heathen, land, where 
he formed an alliance, and had a family of heathen 
extraction. On a review of these Circumstances, we 
may now say in the words of the Scripture: Thii 
Moses whom they refused, the same did God send to be 
a ruler and deliverer^ by the hands of the angel which 
appeared to him in the bush. They refused him ; but 
God gave him a commission from heaven : their re- 
fusal therefore was no argument against him ; but it 
gives us a very strong argument against them, inas- 
much AS it showeth plainly to all that understand the, 
ways of God, and the words of Scripture, that the 

I 

same people who had refused Moses, should after- 
ward^ refuse Jesus Christ : and we appeal . to the. 
whole, as a proof that Jesus Christ was the true Mes-^ 
siah : and let the disciples of Moses think of it. Whea 
the facts of Joseph, and Moses, and Jesus Christ are 
laid together, the evidence thence arising is so full, 
and of so peculiar a sort, that it appears to me irre* 
sistible. 
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llic first two and greatest errors of the Jews are 
answered. Jesus Clirist did not give this world to 
them ; for it wus not given to Abraham, so much 
better than they were, and to wltorn the promise was 
first made. His lot, like that of Christians, was tri- 
bulation in this world, and reward in another. Jesus 
Christ waiy)ersecuted and and rejected by bis own 
people : but so were the greatest prophets and de* 
liverers before him : and it' it had not been thus, the 
signs of the Scripture could not have had their sigai« 
ficatiou. 



Refutation of a Third .Error. 

IF we go on to examine the other false doctrines of 
the Jews, we may not find them so considerable as 
the foregoing ; but still they were such as had great 
weight in producing their apostacy. Knowing them- 
selves to be the chosen people of God, they presumed 
on their privilege, and were confident they should 
never be cast otf. But why so ? They had been cast 
off before, and therefore certainly might be cast off" 
again, upon a like occasion. They forgot Closes in . 
the wilderness, wlien he was absent from them in the 
Holy Mount; and changed the God who had brought 
them out of Egypt, into an idol, and oftcred sacrifices 
to it; though Moses, while al)sent from them, was 
present with God ; for their sakes, and on their busi- 
ness. This was a dremlful crime ; and all Jews are 
sensible of it. They say there has been a grain of 
that golden calf in all the calamities lliev have suffered 
since. But to lliis sin they added many others ; ano 
committed many shameful idolatries ; for all which 
God turned, and gave them up to worship the host of 
heaven ; till they were carried away captive into A^* 
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Syria, where ten of tbeir tribes were lost : and after 
that the rest were led captive to Babylon. If all this 
had happened to them, it might happen again : and if 
their crime should be greater, their separation from 
God would be greater. And fo th^y have found it. 
Like Cain,, and for the same crime, the murder of a 
righteous brother, they have been fugitives and vaga- 
bonds, not at Damascus or Babylon, but in the Earth; 
Scattered over all the world ; and witli a mark set 
upon them to distinguish them from all other people: 
not but that the Turks have the same mark; and 
very properly; for they are to be considered as Jew^ 
Heretics J and our Uoitarians, who arc of the same 
stock, ought to have the same mark. 

How strange and deplorable after all this, that Jews 
Ivho had so shamefully apostatized, and been so se- 
verely punished, should yet be inflated with a per- 
suasion, that they ought always to have kept their 
place and nation. For their idolatry tliey were carried 
to Babylon ; but by murdering their Messiah, they 
fell into the condemnation of Cain, and became fugi* 
tives and vagabonds in the earth, and bid from the face 
and worship of the Lord. Are these the people who 
thought they conld never lose their country ? But 
they who had lost it before might lose it again. So 
deeply as they mM^i feel this error, wonderful it is that 
they do not see it ; but this they never will do till God 
shall o^n their eyes. 






Refutation of the Fourth Error. 

THE Jews had another false opinion about their 
Temple. They concluded, that as it \ras built for its 
i)itn sake, it would tre perpetual. But it was not built 
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the country ; and thereby showed that the Christian 
Church should go with our Jesus, when he should 
pass into the Gentile world. They who went into Ca* 
naan with Joshua were a new generation : those who 
came out with Moses fell with him in the wilderness. 
Thus have the followers of Jesus attained the pro- 
mises, after the Jews had fallen short of them. 

If you look at the furniture of the temple, you find 
a curious article which conveys the same doctrine. 
There was a brazen sea, with twelve oxen underneath 
It ; with their faces pointing to the four quarters of the 
world : thereby showing, that the laver of Christian re- 
^neration for the baptizing of the world should be 
earned out into all nations by the twelve apostles of 
Jesus Christ. The Scripture has other signs of the 
baptizing of the Gentiles. There were many lepers 
in Israel in the days of Elisha : — but the prophet who 
was sent to none of them cured Naaman the Syrian^ 
by sending him to wash in the sacred river of Jordan. 
With this fact our Saviour presses the Jews ; showing 
them what w^ould be from what had been ; and they 
were not abte to bear it. The Queen of the South 
came from a remote land of the Gentiles to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon ; and carried back with her the 
religion of Solomon into her own country. This was 
imother sign that Christ should be received by the 
Gentiles. And what shall I more say ? Did not your 
lawgiver Moses go into an heathen land, and form im 
alliance there .^ But not till he Had offered himself to 
his own people and been forced to fly from them. So 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ turned not to the Gentile^ 
till the J^ws had put from them the word of life» 
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SUCH is the sort of afgumettt, by which 1 t^aul<< 

at this tithe risfute the eitors of the Jews; as beiQg 

more likely to take effect upod them, than ady I hate 

yet uMtynihi I borrow the Whole plan from an in** 

Spired disciple of Jesus Christ, the blessed Saint Ste* 

phen, the first Christian Martyi"; who tried all I haite 

said, arid more than I have beetk able to say^ upon the 

High Priest and Council of the Jews, whh no effect, 

but that of provoking them to pat him to death ; the 

answer which pow^r often gives to tnith for want of tt 

better* It appears that St I'aul heard Stephen's apo« 

logy without being converted. But he could then 

hear nodiing, when his mind^ agitated with the fury of 

opposition, breathed out threatduings and slaughter* 

The miraculous power of God's grace was necessary to 

him, before Che scales of Jewish blind nesi fell from 

his eyes'. And the same grace, in its proper degree^^ 

is necessary before any Jew can hear these things now i 

and I should not dafe to try the experiment now, but 

with some hopes that their hearts may be better pre** 

pared, and the grace of God may no longer be with<» 

held. Then may the pattern of St Paul be accom^ 

plishfed in his brethren, who shall at length believe as 

he did to life everlasting. Little good can be done on 

any other terms. I take, as nearly as I can, the same 

ground with St Stephen in the 7th chaptc;r of the Actt» 

of the Apostles: whose apology I had often read; 

Without beingnble to see the force of it : the whole 

seemed rather unmeaning and imperdnent to my great 

surprite; Vet I was convinced the Jews must have 

seen it, because they so mqj^h U\t it, and put him to 

death for it Afltr much^tonsideration, I saw its rt« 

vol.. vx* Q 



lation to* tfie character aiKi sufferings of Jesus ChxvA 
mid the nature of his religion : ^nd from that moment 
I wished^ for more than thirty years, for some oppor- 
Ivnity of trying^ it Qn spi^ Jews ix> tbW ag|$ oi\\ifi^ i/^orld: 
and the late happy <;oi»versiQn. gives ive the Qpporti^ 
laaty I ivi^d for. In Stepli^^i's tiii^e ^t ^i^ qpt si>cv 
ceed;. it caMi4> <^^ P^^^^y^ ^he» Q|rf:ttm3t^i^e9 ware 
so dififereati and prejudices so Tiol^nt 1^ tknfs ar^ 
]^w gready altered^ and wo^ilerfd) tl>ing9 have inter- 
veued. Their teipiple'\rbkh wasiheo standing i$ noit 
falieci,, and has not one stone upon aiuptlier* TMip 
whole QecoiTo«\y is overthrowa* . Tl»e Eirnif^ns wb^ia 
tliey stirred up against. Je$n^ Chrift» iest they should 
lose their plape and nation^ have long since, by the 
jiut j«M%:ment of God, taken aws^^ botht^ apd dispersed 
the inhabitants over the worlds » Their )awl is oiow 
ttiurped' and trodden by those Turkish infidels,^ who 
firosc uctt of thej,r own ' ape^tacy. . AU these things^ 
und mm>y more, have they seen : -and are thcj stiH m> 
moved.? Are their hearts so hard as they were seven* 
teen hundred years ago? May the God of Abrah^m^ 
Jsaac»/and Jacob forbid itf I feel myself under so 
much concern for the welfare pf the Hebrew natioi^ 
liavkig long been a reader of -the Hebrew language; 
\\XdA 1 eo.nld take great delight in representing these 
things to tl^em myself; but feiy of them £vre kfiown to 
me ; nor indeed should I like to taik with a»}' one of 
them, unless Ir weie . first assured, that he eoifld sin- 
cerely fall down on bis knees, and beg for light abd 
direction from tiie God of his fattiers. 

Wlien Paul was struck blind in- his Jewi$h qobelieC 
Ananias, a Christian disciple^ was sent tohixna^era 
time, for this reaioi> — for t^beld he pKa;^^h — andhi^ 
l^rayer was fehis — JLord^ wha^ wt^aldst thoq have jaae 4to 

do r-r-Tili a Jow ean utter, the ^sanse grayer itoin Oh^ 
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l^pttom Qf bJ9 hfi^ti 00 n^saagd from Je$ii;| Chmi 
y^\\k do bifl» 4Py good. 

you, my n0\if fellow GhristiaDd, *ho aire of tfxe Jews, 
aoc) must ^aow many of tb$*m, will hav^ ipap^ f^Rpof- 
tonitie?, apd I entreat yqa not to neglect tb^oju Yoii 
now aee what may be 3aid to your bitthren, qri whom 
.jmany unanswerable arguments have! long been tried 
>vitbout effect ; fpr |bey have tbeir evasions ready. 
The9cr argun^ats of %. Stepbeo, from th^ $igii$ of the* 
ScriptQre, ai$ such as th?y ^re not prepared to answer, 
Md though they are npt djew in tbeqiselires, they are ot 
ao new a sort, both to Jews find Ghristiap^ th^t they 
may e^M^ite nev? coni5ider»tion?t and lead \jqf new con- 
clusions. You see what a new face they gire, and 
what new light they cast upon the law of Aloises ; 
which gives rne occasion to mention a remarkstble cir« 
cumstance in the histdry of St. Stephen^ defence.- 
When Moses gave the Law, he haid a veil upon his 
faqe to conceal that glory which the Jews we^e not 
. able steadfastly to beholds In this apology you seef 
another minister of God delivering the Law w f hem 
• over again ; but now without its veil, as it is fulfilled in 
Jesus Christy under the Gospel, which is its true glory. 
And while he does this, his facjsf shines: all that sat in 
the council, looking steadfastly at him, saw his face as 
h had been the face of an angeL He certainty was 
performing the ofSce of another Moses to them^ and ' 
doing for them what the first could not do ; and I am 
confident, that all wbp listen to this new Moses of the 
Qospel will see farther Into the wisdom of the Old Tes* 
tament than tl^ey did before^ 

Hitherto, my friend), I hare spoken ta yoii as^ to 
Ao9e who ^tre Jewi : I wish, bafore I conclude, to 
tddress^yon as those who an Chriit'mm ; and to re« 
mind you that Christians are sftU subject to tlie ims^ 
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w^^t men say of you .for so ddifi^; :for 4be tiaie yvi\^ 
never come when yow Saviour will not t)e rejected of 
the World : but tiiink not the i^'orse of him for that, 
^hough likeJosephy he was hated and sgld^'he is^ 
** gone before to preserve life^" and prepare a place 
for us. 

If the hope that is set before you is great, so also is 
your danger. Your forefathers after all the promises 
they had received, and all the mighty works they had 
seen under Moses, left their carcases in theu|ldernes6 
and fell short of Canaan. This sinful worid has all 
the temptations of Egypt, to seduce your aflfections 
from the living God ; and may be remembered to your 
ruin as it was by your forefathers. They displeased 
God by an attachment to an outward religion : but no 
religion can be pleasing to him, without the religion of 
the hearti and an eye that can discern spiritual things* 
Having now^ by your reception of the Gospel, obtain- 
ed the true key to the I^w and the Prophets, you 
ought to see farther into them every day : to which 
end I would earnestly recommend unto you the diligent 
reading of the epistle to the Hebrews, in which their 
spiritual use is^ unfolded at large. 

After what we have learned from St. Stephen, let us 
conclude with a prayer to Almighty God, that with the 
doctrine of that blessed Martyr, the light which shone 
upon his face may shine inwardly upon our hearts: 
then shall we at length see what he did : we shall see 
the heavens opened, and Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God. Amen. 
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N. B. The respectable persons, to whoiQ the foregoing Letter U 
l^^dressed, hc'wg 4 bruiber sud lus two sisters, wert) baptised, with 
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LETTER 

TO THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

FOINTCXG OUT 30MK 

POPULAR ERRORS 

Of BAD €03fS£QU£NC£. 



XS OLD FliaiND Am> SfRVAVT OF THJI CHUftCR 



^ I h^Vft %^iiiv things agaiDSt thee/' Rer. ii. 14. 
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U^V, BBC!tHtlEV, AKD FATHERS, 

X HE Christian Church, at the first establishment of 
he gospel, had a perfect rule of faith and discipline^ 
vbich it was comtpanded to preserve^pure and entiri^ 
^ut was not expected to improve. In procesis of timc^ 
when Christian people found what corruptions ha4 
entered by means of that authority, which the Church 
of Rome had assumed, to teach and order all other 
churchesy every church was under the necessity of 
restoring itself, as nearly as might be, to the primitive 
pattern ; in doing whici), pot one amongst them aU 
succeeded sp veil us the Church of £ngland; whose 
articles contain a gof^ly and wholpsome doctrine ; sufr 
ficient at th»t time to preserve the faith and keep out 
error. And if we were now where the Church of 
England was then, we Q^ight do well. But as the 
world is always changing, time hath lately brought up 
mviy new and strange things ; Revolution hath suc« 
ceeded Revolution ; every pn« worse tbap the formes : 
but irbat it worst of all, ^here hmh bpen la reviGl^ntiqn 
in men's minds as wisU as in their fortunes. Wh^t 
was sense formerly, is not such now ; and if a mm 
starts up at this day with something n^w ^nd wonder- 
ful, the publipk ar^ so divided ftboul; him> that while 
some think him \yisp and ing^qious^ others see that he 
is pnad ; nqt with that sort of mfidness whii;h brings 
hitn into Qon^nen^ent, hlit which unfortunately leaves 
hlq> at liberty tQ ruin other mcQi wifh an appefirance 
pf reiispur To. this dpgree of depravity n^en could 
not arrive all 9$ once ; (he evil must h^ve been steal- 
ing upon us hy degrees ; ^a^ it is now gro^Q (o suet) 
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) it{ for in Aat case God tdkes the power into hH 
\vn handy 4iid tarns the srord againsi the prince as 
ell as against the people, where his laws have not 
een maintained. 

We ought, therefore, to renounce and detest thM 

abominable doctrine, that the power of government ii 

MTom the people who are governed. We see ^o%f 

^ mmediately how false and contradictory is this princi* 

nle, that ^ subject should foe the sovereign. When 

once it is^ttdimtted, it produces licentiousness, injustice,; 

and anarphy^ And it must be so» for tlie laws of God 

are restraints opon tbe pass^g|p oftnen; and if this 

power be ghren* to^bosewho are to lie restrained, they 

f:7y out liberty, and throw them all off; brealdnglpose 

like wild beasts, to tear and devour one anotberf Wft 

see an exampte of it before our eyes, so that the con* 

aequence wauts no proving. The moral world be- 

(Domf» isuch as the natural would be, without th^ lights 

pf heav^n^ which God hath placed over our heads, 

(Snd ot|t of our reach, to rule over the day and 6vt!c 

the ni^t; and ^o will as ^qon believe, that the sun u 

made out of earthly clayi as that the power of Governs 

ment is made out of the people. The people are a 

large body ; but government is as much bigger than 

tb6y, as the sun is bigger than the earth, The power 

of the people is not a doctrine of this church ; but it 

has been so Idog apd so mtfch the opmioo t>f the 

naSfvon, and b^ 49ne iso much mischief it> the worid. 

that the time i»now come when we ought to extmifli? 

jts prpteunhnui, ahd cast it out if we cat^v 

)Pr6m the Bhglish Revolution, as it was unfortu^ 
pafcl^ called^ our modgrii atheists ihiuk the^ can prgvp 
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that the King of England and the Directory 
has the same title ; and that it is the only^od onei 
However, this notion might be endured at one time« it 
is not to be endured now facts have taught us that it i^ 
an ^xe laid to the root of all the Governments and 
Laws upon earth. All wise men might plainly fore$es 
this; and did,, when the doctrine first came i into 
fashion. Revolution principlet have long been ^ cried 
up by the seditious, but they were not the principles ^of 
<>i4r. Revolution; which will authorize no cfceahge, but 
v^hen the Prioce. is introducing Po/irry into tte land, 
and leaves the throne vacant : to tiie next Proiettant 
heir; for this was the fact at our Revolution.' Pcpuf 
iar power was avoided by the politiciam of tbtft day; 
who well knew, that no Government could be.secu\fa 
if that were ooce admitted ; it being. a principle .'iahieli 
must breed everlasting confusion. Bad men embisca 
it, and cry it up to the skies, because they . delight ia 
mischief, and hate the power of God../ Where; the 
peaple are King, God is not God ; .nor will be», tiU 
he shall re-assert his rights^ and put down all. u&un^ 
p^tiojir " ' . » 
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SCHISM. . . ^ 

■ 

The same principle which disturbs the order -of civil 
goyernment breaks the peace of the Church* Wbeo 
it ppier^ites against the State, it is called the posrcr of 
the people; but in religion it is called private judgm&it^ 
and sometimes co;}^cie;2ce; but it always acts against 
the judgment of autbprily. It has been a great mis- 
fortune of late times, that we have been partakensia 
other men> sins, by making too light of th^ offence 
and danger of schisrh. WhjE^t self- interest denonaini^t^s 
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dibendity and charily, is rieadiy.iioti>Hig biitiodl^re^ii^ 

or ignorance. The Chunoh being the Cbuccb jof God> 

it cannat be in the power o£ miin to put oMaisterar into 

at» and give them authority to feet Tberule of : tlv 

* scriptures is therefore absolute, that no'ntan>iak^ththia 

-haneur unto hifmdf\ but be Uiat is caiUd iff/ Gods 

which calling must be visible^ because tl^ti Of A^on 

•was so, who is the pattern in the scifiptuvM. MiAii* 

Hers in tto Christian Cbi«rcU act for God loathe, people; 

•which they cannot do wilsbout God's CofnmssioA. 

:The rule: and its reason are. both plain ta commop 

flense, and wiiat no explataflfion. It is to ^ copsidei^- 

•ed farther, that if the promises of God are made- to bis^ 

.Church,^ no inan can expect to obtain thein by joinii^ 

himself to any other company of men, after hi^ own 

.fanoy* The ark of N^oah.was a pattern and pledge of 

' the Chufclx of Christi and the* persons saved m it w^qb 

saved by water/ ;as we are by baptism ; ^so the* Churoh 

V of £)fiigland understands it Now let us only ask our- 

^ selves^ what became of those who wero^ out of the ark? 

. . The parallel will suggest what |(reat danger th^re must 

be tO' those who are out of the GhurcK. Thus did pri- 

milrve Christians argue, and unless they had. privileges 

which we have lost, we must argue in the same manner 

rJiow. If not, we do dishpnpur to the grace of Go^, 

who hath mercifully taken us into the ark of his Church, 

e^ and our indifference will do no good: nobody will be 

.gained by it; offences among men will be multiplied, 

^and tbeauthoi*ity of God's religion will be weakened: 

for if the Church may be any thing, men will span 

conclude it may be nothing; and who will not own, if 

his eyes are open, that much of the relaxation and con* 

' fusion of niodern times hath arisen' from the poor low 

'ideas which ^megood men have entertained and pro* 
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^ T^frre tr# MmQ \t^<x Mjoul(i;.r^Hiin h^fttb, supposing 
tl>eai t« be?^on»irtfiivt ;. while Withers, iaoning thiey ane 
H»t w» i$WLk? qae of the ao^ ag»U)$t the oilier. The 
£jr9t pffeoQ^ qI 9q^ tv«i^ a 4e3U*a of wi^sdom iodefieii-' 
c^Dt ofGqcl; hjkit in^the tUipgaof God, we must.be 
ail taagkiofGody ^s naan w^^ jtt 6r%l.; £^nd till we are 
ftQ taugh^ we lau^t 3?t jq (}^rkqe9s> as tb^ heatbenft 
did, from the- time when ib^y became, their own 
tpacb^fis. The. example q£ th^. ^vhole heathi^o world 
fields n^ a demon&tr^tkm that wisdom io religbois 
»«( natural to 01^0 ; the very $upp6di;iion is an abfiur- 
dity, cojatraxy to fact aod reason ;. for '4 nature canpol 
keep the wi»dpm of religion whcxi it hath it, n^bo will 
espect ti^t itsJiould find it o»t wheo it hath it potB 
Besides, the eye of many and the mind of nian, ase 
both uiaider liise ^ircumslancea.. The eye causey, avid 
the ifiiqd car^ uiMierstand ; but as the eye camiot seie 
the things, of this world without light, so neklier cab 
ffae uiind me the. iJiipgs of the other, world, witbout 
fcvelation. it is disboiK^ucable to God, aod ungrate- 
ial, to look witi^iia ourselves for another rale, when he 
>j[iath given us oue £rom himself; and. by admitting 
jiuch a thing, the world hath been self-deceived and 
COfrupted, till now. the «Gospelis rejected, and what is 
^Isely calte^ reason (but under the pi*esei>tu^ of it, ia 
infatuation) hath taken its place. What natune balb 
falsely and proudly claimed, that we have weakly al- 
lowed to the deists J and they have now taken full ad- 
vantage of it. This evil was long foreseen ; bpt not 
io all i^ Q9agn}tude, till it lately di^p.Uyed itself tp the 
world* O lat^l ^ay for Euglapd ! when the religion 
^f natur^', %nd ^^ *fiywcr of the people^ first gained 
adn^isysipo into lecture-books^ : they are now too firmly 
established to bis shaken by such a hand an mine. Our 
. teachers^ reputed by some to be most wise and learned^ 
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and our reforming writers, who oM^ weli totbeir 
country, and think they see all the dangeif^^of the time, 
leave both these errors in full possession'bf t&e schools. 
What shall I say? where shall I find such^brds aa 
will be heard ? For these things I weep j^ mine eye^ 
mine eye^ runneth dawn with water ^f I would call 
for some to join me in the alarm, but who will an- 
swer ? If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be seasoned ? If the teachers want to be taught, 
Wherewith shall wc teach them ? O learned Andrews; 
t> blessed Kenn; O holy Beveridge; O irise and sa* 
llacious Leslie; your days are past! Iflbadcned 
toto you, ye would have listened to me ; ye woiild not 
have disdained to enquire whether these things are so. 
Gdd might be graciouSj^ and preserve our camfiestick 
in its place, for the sake of that light which be gate 
to it : but can it be expected, that he will preserve 
tills false light of deism, (for the religion of nature ccf'^ 
tainly is no better) which the enemy, in an evil how; 
hath established in the place of it; while the watchmea 
were asleep, and knew not whence he acted, nor what 
he was doing? Every real Christian should under 
stand, and confess, that we are dependent upon God 
for ali we know of religion; and never admit any 
-thing fof a principle but what is certainly and clearly 
•taught in holy Scripture. 

. . SPIRIT. 

Man being composed of soul and body, all true re* 
ligiori has a p4rt for both ; a sign visibie^ B,nd spiritmal 
grace invisible. Baptism, which is a washing with 
"water, is effectual to wash away sin, only as it is a 
washings with the spirit. In the sacrament of the 
Loid's Supper' Bread is the sign ; but it isihe Bread 

* Laai« i. l6. 
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of Life only, as it is the Body of Christ, who gave it to 
us with this intention, that it.should be ^irit and life 
to us. If it have nothing nutritive^ why should it be 
expressed by food f ©at there are too many aaroiigst 
us, who, professing themselves to be wisej knd to sets^. 
fiptrther than others, take away from lis all tKelnwird 
and vital part, and leave us nothing but the husks of 
religion. - All the rest, they say, is a deception, of 
which rational men see nothing. But I say, that if 
our religion be any thing, it is a comiHunication, re- 
stored and kept ^p between the spirit of God arid the 
spirit of ineh; If the Gospel be true in fts promises, 
something is ncm done, whereby man becomes pos-*^ 
sessed of that eternal life which he shall never lose i 
but the new schenae of formality tstkes all this away, 
and renders it impossible. To talk of life and spirit 
to such men, is, in their estimation^ to cant ; hut ia ' 
ours, it is to cast pearls before swine; who^ trampl^ 
tfaem* under their feet. Spiritual' things are real,^ 
though invisible. God is not seen '; the soul oftnan 
is not seen ; what acts upon it is not seen ; therefore 
it is truly said of us, that we walk by faith^ and not by 
nghty^o that without faith we see nothing ; we know 
nothing; we receive nothing; we are ^nothing; and 
the whole Gospel is no better than a dream. But 
this is learning ; this is reason ; which wisely ad-* 
mitting but what it sees, loses all the benefits of Chris'^ 
tianity. ^When we affirm that spiritual things are rea/, 
it may be added, that nothing else is so; the whole 
wi^ld, and all things therein,' are but shadows offings 
eternal ; and like a shadow shall pass away when they 
have answered a temporary purpose. 
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too Goaay mt6ttke« are turretit dmongst feis io re* 

gani tp th« OiU TtMtUfhifnt; without which^^ the New 

ivever wai atid nevel: wiU be utidersioofdb Ffom thtf 

^gintuag of the wdrldi life wa« tevealed to ntan 

tiirougb JeiKA Chdst^ the jpTomised 6^d« the Hki^ 

g^pQ whi€^ Ood |lLVe, WIU a religion of ^Kjtectatiote $ 

always ^d|M»ii6g somethit^g nol yet to bfe <elif| but to 

be btlkvtiiJ»i^ Why? beeante without i7(i«^ ^ ir 

imf0idik *i piwm %i*i. AU reHghMi widnrnt thb ia 

Tjain ; aa^> m t^e A^tte assures us in the efeVemh 

eha^er to the Hebr«^», eV^r waf» Fot* Ihisi «ot 

father Abraham^ii^d as hairafigH' xkfgfyfi ^rtb) loMcing 

for a blotter ptatfti altjd a bettM' life. On this aceotat 

o«iiyt 6odi« ealM Ai^ G^A iioW^ he ti dikd^ and tfioi^ 

dead he stiU livelh* Tht IftW^ wbtcfa came atfit^, wai 

ad^iW to thie ikith^ not to destroy it, but tb preserr^ 

it ; by eeverlog, se^artti^ and as it wefe shutting tipi 

the people of God troth th€ company of idolat^ra. It 

16 there^re false and jtengeroiis to teach^ that the.:01d 

teetainetit had not .the prohii^ of life, becaase thi 

law had it not^ tlie law could not have it; foftfaa 

protnise beii!^ already givtn to faiths thte law ootikl 

neitlier give il nor take it away. Ym the law ahswenM 

a gr^at pufpose; i^ passovfers, and aacrifideS) iatid 

baptisms, had so near a relation lo the Gospiel in sign 

and figure, that it Was a sciio^ltiwsttr %mto Christ ; 

and its eletntotfc wete so plain, thai children ifaigiit 

understand the design bf tiitnit when it was ihowfe 

how Christ at his coming had fulfilled them, 'fWlh 

has been the religion of man^ and thre trial of tnai^ 

ever since the fall of Adam, and will be to the end. 

For the want of i^ the Jews fell, into a blindness of 
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heai% Krhtelr th« coMelt of worldly wisdom and th^ 
luit iiftdf Worldly p0^t Mver ftiil to prodnee. Bat 
tfate if up ptoof that lh«y had not the axampla of tbelr 
fiMhfr AfofjLhafti ^mstantly before titetreyea; w^^ 
ifta Jowe, they w«re trnlled to underMiAd and follow* 

iThe desi^ of the law^ as I said before, and aa di« 
vkiw well know, w&s to keep the people of God 96« 
{Mirate from heathen idolaters, llie reason of this U 
Manifest; and the rules for keeping up the separation 
were ao strict, that they operate on the Jews to this 
¥ery day ; who still, hold all the wiadom of idolatry in 
^afboi^hiiatioil. Bat that has not been the ease with qa- 
OiHisttans ; we hnte not been so zealous and careful 
iti fhis matter as we onght to have been. At the first 
)ni|>Ucatton of the Gospel, the partition between Jew 
«n4 Gentite y^M broken down for the salvation of the 
G^ntfles ; but about the time of the Reformation, %t 
vbat is called the reoroaV of learning, it was again 
4)roken down in another manner, for live corruption of 
OhriMians; when, under the name of lejstrning, aj9oo$ 
of heathen books broke in upon the Christian world : 
Mid it has been the pride of some mens' hearts, anii 
tfaie labour of thfeir lives, to read them continually anj} 
4t»}iscriminately. Greeks and Romans wer$ certainly 
inasters of expression and composition, itqil attained 
tn a "hid^ degree to that wifthm ^ words which th<^ 
4vere ^srtr aeekio^ aftef • ^Or this wlisdom we leipply to 
Yhem ; but we taJrt their pride, their licsintibui^a^ pf 
^setttimettt, tbeir^rror of print^ipl«, und somi^ftimts even 
the ^tikM; of thtir idotetry, along with it from thp 
two great amhon of utttiquity. Homer Md Virgil, 
^asreS with aehtAiri, pick out idl the idioiatr^, and lay 
'it tgr ^tKif ; then look ttt it, untl tee what frightftii, 



^Mrhstt abominable stuf)^ :what absurd blaspheniyy. we 
ftolerate and swallow down, for the sake' of the poetry 
vfvith, which it. is. dished up ; <but, alas ! the-ctiargq of 
][>laspheiny wiU. be to those wbo dare.tp speak agunst 
it.. From Heathens we .baY6 slicked in that-baugh^ 
spirit of independence which disdains all superiority. 
In Scripture it is called Belial; let it loose, and it will 
soon drive the world to madness and ruin, as it does 
. at this time.. §how me an angel of heaven, who has a 
single grain of this spirit in bis composition, and then 
I will believe there may be some good in it From 
Heathens we have gathered that fungus of literature, 
that doctrine of Qedlam, the majesty and sovereignty 
^of the people. Had it not been. for them^ Christians 
had never been so weak as to believe that the visional^ 
liberty which is setting'the world on fire, is the grei^t 
object in society, ^the blessing of human lifei» From 
them we learned, that nO nation, with a King over 
them, can be free, though it be Solomon or Augustus; 
in consequence of which, we see m^n falling under ,.a 
piiiltitude of tyrants, all bloody-minded, all thieves, 
land not one of them responsible. O miraculous infa* 
tuation ! Christians can never be so foolish, but by 

infection from Heathens. And how is the evil to be 

»•■'.■. • • 

.corrected ? for it is now as profane to scruple heathy 
books, as it once was to admit them. If a man speak 
tBgainst Heathens, he affronts Christians; and with as 
^little peril he may write against the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ. Learning is- now a very different thing 
>fr9in what it was formerly. When joined with good 
^principle and the fear pf God, it turneiil ^ goodmM 
,into ^ 2L grentfnjaLVi ; but if joined with error and^uqgod)- 
liness, as is now too ft.equently th§ case, it jurors 
scholar inlo a ruffian;, aiid of twQ meji who a^e,bot^ 
equally wicked, he^^at isjl^e more. learned (lus l^rn- 

•» ' - ' ;■ 
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ing is rtow) will be tbe niore qoxious aoimal of the two. 
J love Greek; I admire geoius; I honour science; 
hvktj supposing -man to he made for another world, I 
Jcnow it is above all to be able to say, Lord^ I am not 
Jughrminded; for life is short and vain, eternity i$ 
before us, God is to be our judge. If our learning be 
such as leads us astray Troin God, and turn an irresis^ 
tible judge into an enemy — away with it all ; tbe 
humble ploughman who says his daily prayers, is» the 
if)oreusefu{ subject, the happier man, and will soon be 
the greater. A 

HUMAN AUTHORITY. ' .. ., 

Though all human authority, as such;is dangerous; 
^nd often fatal, we are always disposed * to: follow it; 
and we have warning of this in the Gospel; "^^^rfwi 
** other shall come in his owfi nanie^ him^ will receive.^ 
Thfe reason of this d6es not lie 'Very deep ; Sine^;?tjfe 
hoiiour wiih the* ho^e of recciviiig it; vanity is th6 
passion which is fifst'awake in man, ^nd'is seldom at 
rest before his last isleep. When we magnify another^ 
we are providing reputation to ourselves; forif tb* 
world allow hini" to be grKat for what he thought^' it 
will allow us to be §d likewise, fo^ thinking as he didj 
#tnd perhaps on no othler Condition. *t3n which ebnsfi. 
deration, no man shows real humilUy-and fortitude so 
much, as when hfe dares to follow an aiithoi-ity whi^h 
the world db^s not follow. Blessed is ht (sard Christ)^ 
that Shalt riot be offended iti ine ; hfe will see how 'laal*- 
received by the woirld; and if ♦ he can - stand tharTWial; 
h6 is a happy man, and entitled to a blessing: Chmi; 
though thelightof the world to thbse that have eyfesj 
was attended with no glart,UO invite and. attraict ad*- 
miration; but'if the wd*ld put-^Bt'bbo'k into your hand; 
-yoii arc*ftp'priz6d in the first place, how grisattbe ai^*- 
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Vft preach wrong : that error is qprrected t?y fiDOther j 
by a reformation founded in disQb^dieqc^ : that tgrn| 
to schism : ^nd in schisi^ they thfit arf wis^ ^ithqut 
the Churchy will soon be wije ggfiinft it ; tbi; If a(J§ t^ 
hereby, and that to infidelity; a dreadful progrej^j 
but it hath been vsrifi^d a thpusand times. ^i\^^ncf 
cpmps all thi^ ? what i^ the rpot of all ? h9w 9te our 
preachers fopned aqd educate(| ? I^ppk |t Bi^bgp War* 
burton's directions for the studies of a yopiig vl^rgy* 
ipan ; l)is 4rst book is Loqk^ 97i H^fpgn \[nd€fst(ind'^ 
iPf • y^U ^^^^ ^OP^ ^^ farther, for if ^e b^in here^ 
we k.9ow what road hp will pursu^. When ) speak 9f 
Mr. Locke^ I speak not of the man^ b^it of bis prin* 
elple^. God will measure np man by his powers, but 
by )i)s application of theiq. We must alloiv that ^q 
M'as a tn^n of uqcon)ipon talents^ and ^ise in bi$ gene« 
ration ; but so much the worse, if his foundations 
9^ere false, and his ^cheme;^ dimgeropHf We mv^t 
allow that the world is gone ^fter hiip : wprse stiji| fpr 
tfae^ ar^ a lar^e body ; ajid if ibey {ur^ pyt of tbe way» 
gr^at must hp th§ power to fetch them b^Ck Pg^in : 
We may add, whicl^ is wpr^t pf all, that b^ 4^as the 
Oracle t^ U^ose whp began and conducted (he Ameri* 
can Rebellion ; whii:)i ltd \o the |Vepeb Revolutign ; 
which will lead (if Qod permit) tp the fpta) 9v^rthrp>ir'' 
qt Religipn and O^pv^rpvHsnt }p t|lis kisjgdpfii, perhaps 
in the whole Ctui^tian wprld; »nd all tM? iffi^ Mr. 
Lo^k^ ; the prifn^ favpprite* and gr§n^ 1n|ifyfl|)$nty 
with that ipi^pjbievQiis ioi^di^l Vo}tairp ; ^jip knew 
what t)€ was ^bout, \^en be cam$ fprwv^ tp ^£!9troy 
Christianity, a3 he bad thr(^tepe$i, irith Mr. ]UlPke 
IP his band ^ iind i( has an^wer^d his pjirppsje ; after 
whicbi let tiny person judjg$, M^b^ther the dpctjines of 
Mr. Lopke wtll prepare a^y ypunj^ man for pre^ghin^ 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ racts are stubborn things» 
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^and tJiey furnish a plain and certain rule toourjui^ 
inent ; the same with that of the Gospel, . By their, 
fruits ye shall know them. . ., 

I may be thought to have said too mu£h, and gone 
too far, but . I am afraid I have not gone far enough. 
This isnot a time to trifle; we are .not to tremble at 
small dfingers, when evils of the first magnitude are 
readj to fall upon us. I would not rudely conclude 
any notion to be false, because it is popular ; but po- 
pularity with me is no recommendation, vben I con- 
sider what absurdities have been propagated by learned 
men, and strallowed by the populace in thepburcho^ 
Rome. But this I know withal, that he who slights 
popularity, must never expect to b^ popular : agreal^ 
misfortune to some men, but a very small one to others. . 
I learned very early in life, that if any one would gQ 
through the world with peace to his mind, and advan- 
tage to hi? fortune, be piust hear, and see, and say no-^ 
ihing; but I learned afterwards, that the truth of 
God. is worth all the world ; and in this persuasion, as 
- I have long lived, so now I hope to di^ ; leaving be- 
hind in^. this paper, as.a witness thai .there was ons 
man, of httle note, and of no ambition, who, having 
bis eyes Qpened to' se'e some great errors of the time, 
with th? power they have obtairied over the judgments . 
of learned men; and knowing their tendency to alie-. 
nate us farther from God, and involve us in that total 
corruption which must bring (Hvine judgment apon u^ 
could not~ refrain from warning his brethren, that 
tfctey consider in /time (If time.be still left to us)' 
bow far, and' in what respect, they are departed fromi 
the faith an'd.tnuli of the Church of England, as it\i:a8' 
ai the Reformation : , how far they have beeti seduced' 
by novel schemes, which have no foundation' but in 
mens' heads; how far they have, been carried down* 
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the stream by the current opinions of the time, and the 
influence of fashion, which few minds are able to with^ 
8tand. * We are told that things may be highly esteemed 
among men. and yet be' abomination in the sight cf 
God. What are these things? where are they to be 
found ? and how are they to be detected ? not by 
scholastic subtilties, but by this easy rule before- 
mentioned,, and ever to be remembered-; in the ap* 
plication of which it is scarcely possible to err, bv^ 
THEiH yRU.iTs YE SHALL KNOW THEH. One naked 
strait line from Heaven will defect all the numberlesi 
crooked lines of earthly wisdom, with all their flourishes 
and decorations about them. 

Let every word I have said be put to this test; it 
is all the allowance I ask or desire ; bu( from thjs 
world I will never take the rule of my judgment : J 
will take it only from God, who is the judge of al{. 
Knowing the danger of human authority, and the 
rashness of human speculation, I will depend no mor^ 
on any philosopher, however great and celebrate(|, 
than upon the poor, fallen Pope of Rome : if be dp 
oot depend upon God, I will not depend upon him; 
and if the world,, for so doing, should shut me out 
from its mc^rcy, God, I trust, will receive me to his> 
through Jesus Christ : in who^e name, and for whose 
sake, I subscribe mys^lf^^with duty aad afieetion. 

A Friend and Servant to, the 
Church of England^ 
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JL HE structure of this instrument is not uniike thtt 
of my bodily frame, with its different powers and fl|tid« 
ti6s---the marvellous work of God, who ^oHdedi 
all things* The materials of which it i9 compond 
vere taken from the earth ; when the work was coqk 
plete, it left the world, and was brought hither to W 
dedicated as long as it lasts to the service of God. 
And here it remains abstracted from atl earthly cob- 
cerns, and inclosed within the waHs of this ^ytcred 
building ; it keeps company with none but those vfae 
€ome to worship God, together with the departed 
virho in the days of their flesh did the j9ame, and never 
refuses to join in the sound of his praise^ either 1w 
day or night. But yet of itseif it is a machine dead 
and silent, incapable of acting, till it be first acted 
upon, for it hath no voicie, unless the air supplies it 
with breath, of which men hear the sound, but see 

not whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. Sucb| 

oh my Soul, is every one that is born of the Spirit 
God bath taken thee out of the world, and given thee 
a place in bis holy Catholic Church ; the Temple of 
Jerusalem, whose walls are called Salvation, and his 
gat^s Praijue. This organ by its situation 19 becoiM 



QhriaUm ; it iwi^t km INrea ap|irQ|^H»tQ4 tike 
iMny othtrt toi a Drof«M m« r i^ mtgbt h«vt b«f n 
fowd in fVOHriiV^Nlft 9li))«M9i^ tJ^ beai* iU putt b 
oigbtly iQiigi <»f pTviM^i^ flHf g»4 of Ihii worWw 
rad it might btvf b«99 tt^ kit» Vft fer G^d^s grtet, 
to have 8toe4 iit the way «f «iiifi#f«, devotpd to tli0 
pleasures of this world, the par^di)^? 9f fi)oIs, where 
thou wouldst have, yielded ^\ thy Qiftnbers yf rnmts of 
iniquity ; and nought l^Ut filtky cpmitiUoWtion would 
have proceeded out ^ tfqr moHthw^^^Ti^^f is not a 
pipe of this organ that spends its breath in boasting of 
its privileges ; it came not Mtber pf itself, netther doth 
the organ sanctify the Temple, but the Temple sane- 
tifieth that. Do thou {jrnatise tbe lil^e buwility; for 
it is no honour to the Church of Christy thac thou 

tosi teteii «p a plteein iti t)io« Mipest jmH; MtlMr ef 
%m1& it vw tiw |m(» cff Oo<i ihat brongbt diee to 
'tbif place «f>d stale 9f aaitatiiiPi and all the hramr 
tboii teet is t>errowed freei the liml's mystieai ibodf^ 
wheneoftlwuairtameiaber:: to tfaje sutioii, \m i^et 
useleM to him wkp ^tb eiiMcn thee m an imtmiiMit 
Utted fer kXfwrwiie^^^Tk^ Itittem tfaoa aeest her^ W* 
£»re thee i« always prepared to anewerwiwa tlie maatar 
towliee it^"«<>tv aiayet thee be as raady to join wsk 

all times with the great jrongregatidn m (ntlciiag the 

voice <)f fileanng ami UotiowB; antl <i^onf, and Power 
»nti> ^^ Laeab thet *w49i redeamad thee frackehe 
worM by lije wf% blood* Wbea thy Itfattar loalls i^iew 
tbiKOp .boiiaillie«veaMi& la lAie tamnaiafr a^ aoan*' 
(%» ^ lit Widmgbtj do tbaa answar, ^' Oh God way 
^'lieert in ready, isy Waet ia ready, I ivnH singani 
^Vfili^ praiee wiib the tetttneinbar tfaat I have. Aimka 
^' up ny ;gloiyt awalie lata aad ibarp ; I myscif will 
^' awake #igbt lOii-ly/'^^-^^t ebe tn^esi eouods aot^ litt 
Ibe ^iwd oonumiaieitta « 'wiee Ao itr^^^ frary ftfaiag 
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" that hath hveath may praise thi^• Lord **-MitiihJrf§^ 
that is without breath <jan dQdt.-p-Yet^uch iS'the- oo 
gan of man's body.-^An.iiistrume!!!t-dumb;and We^- 
less, till God that formed it breathes into it Ihe brlsath 
of life. Look down^ therefore, O Lord, with xrdni^ 
passion upon, the emptiqes3 of my naturc-j^— 
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Come Holy Ghost, eternal God 

Proceeding from above, 

Both from the Fathe!' and (he "Son, ' 

The God of Peace -and love* * ' •-' 



According to th J promise made 
Thou givest speech with grace> 
Tbo' diroj thy Wp, the j)raise of God 
May soui)^ in every pla^e. 
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Thus prepared, assisted,- and fixed in the Church of 
the living God, O hiy • soul, it is good for thee to^)i 
here: *and mayst tb6u go-otrt tlo more for any prbfarfi' 
purposes. The wa^4o keep tfiy T)lace is to present 
thy use, to b^ serviceable in returning to God the 
praises he put into thy mouth, and leading others for^ 
ward to do the same* Thou must be content to 'do 
this by intervals, with the Church below, till thy voice 
shall sound in that other congregation, where they rest 
not day oi* niojht. 

It is but too notorious, that in many (not to say 
most) congregations, the time of the voluntary is A^ 
time of trifling chat and dissipation. ' It is to be wished 
that organists would always -play such short and so*- 
]emn pieces of music asmightgain some attentioni— 
But where this is not the case (and where •rpwsoni*' 
have not much taste for musick) pe^h^ps^it^miglit 
tend to kindle some serious reflections in the mind, if^ 
these few thoughts were transcribed upon a blank leaf 
iu our Common Prayer Book; 4ind so subjected -W 
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our sight and consideration during the time that the 
organ is playing, which surely is most unseemly to em«- 
ploy in idle conversation.—-" What ! have ye not 
** houses to eat and to drink in" — to talk of your po- 
litics and your newsr-r" that ye thus profane the tem- 
•* pie of the living God ?" The least share of reflec- 
tion would be sufficient to remedy this evil, while we 
desire it t6 be Observed, tliat indecent and irreverent 
behaviour in the house of the Hord is always a sign of 
a deficiency in good sQn$e, good breeding, and re* 
ligion. 
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things of etetkaty by ifk liglif, 
id 1^ tt^i^ b( iUi irum Hre 
ilS^ft ^y th^ ligl^t of thii Ml, 
Miidi k ain iiHitgd of 4ii«to. Jdhh 

R^. ». Ik. 

GlirMikii il t« sit ^t bis feel» 
aM tear liis WtiM I eouraltinf 
HMt ifotd tfpdtt all tlHfe subf^tis 
H fikk iK^tM bi, mpd tbi^tig 
p«iM:^fiJbly by all its det^ritiiba* 
tiMS. Matt. tS. la Col. S. 3. 

% As He tft it Bviii>£m ami 
M ftirtoitiibirkiv^ tbe Ckri^ 
tittle ««c(Miiig tb ffc^ instftii* 
tlmi of Cfarfot, IS to b« MAW 
•M pMUi by bim inito bis 
Gburcby iirbadi is bis jffmMt «ftd 
bffs Fif%4nl. Hek 3i Z, ^. 
1 llii. 3. li. I Cor. d. 9* 
Psialw fe. 13v Rom. «. 4, d. 
. I AsMeiitbeHidHPftiBS^ 
an4#iSii4p ^'SouU^ fh\t Cbi^- 
tiaa is to partake of his Sacri" 
Jke; to rely on his intercession 
and atonement; and to obey 
those who are put in authority 
under him* Heb. 4. 14» 1 Pet. 
2. Q6. £ph. lif. Heb. id. 1^ 
1$ As He is abKtbEOReoMy 
the Cbft^llHn il to ^>^ him his 
^klMm». Joirti 3. fe!^ and 14. 
93. £ph« 6, 24. 



ed law by the'Light otreasonj 
and call it the Religion of Na^ 
tU>t, which is tb«i Gbsp^ ^uf Ihe 
iMufid iinn ; Tor^ii^sethartit* 
t«r see 1 Cot*, e. 14^ Job il« 
li. Jen 10. 14» 



3 By thi% he is iistfngeislie^ 
from Hertties of all denb mfat * 
tioBS ; and his doctrines are dis- 
tinct from imaginations^ and 
every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of 
God, and the obe£ence of Christ, 
2 €•!♦. W. 5. 

4 la this be diflbrs from the 
Entku$iast isjid the SMmaHoi 
wb« «re for Veei^i^iiig tbe diviM 
grdcb Wilhovt those fuesm sf 
grate wbisb Go4 h^ih e|ip6iftt« 
ed> who faas «n oadoubted <ri^ 
to save nankind in ihb «M tny. 
1 €mw 14. 3&, and 56. 

5 By (his die Chrisliau 4#^ 
dittingufshed froin tbosb whe 
forsake the MIy (>mmwtidii,i 
fi^m the tSbttfiAib, Vho steDies 
the Christian redemption; bM 
from those who perish in the 
gainsqying ^Korah. Jude 11. 

6 ithis^Lfttinguishes him from 
"the citriik (>^i!cv«r, Who fiMak 
itk tPitt^ in imfii^^lMitsn^ ted 
.^Ah Us aM:tietfl to Aie 

ITorld, the J7«^, and the Detil, 
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V 7 As He is a^ KxHQy the 
Christian must submit to his 
f uthprity, ai,nd acknowledge it 
In the persons of all earthly 
kings his representatives. Prov* 
a. 15. John 18. 57' Dan. 2. 
^1. 1 Pet^ 2. 17* Col. 9. 10. 
^pm. 13. 1. Tit. 3. U 



% As he is an Example or 
pattern, the Christian is to fol- 
low his steps, by doing good to 
the couls pnd bodies of men; 
maiutuping a spirit of Zeal for 
the House of Godf his truthy and 
bis Religion ; and patient suffer' 
vijgf of contempt, reproach, and 
persecution^ for righteousness 
sake. 1 Pet. 2. 21. John 13.' 
15. Acts 10. 38. Matt. 21. 
12. John l&tf*17. and ?• 7. 
I Pet. 2. 23. Matt. 5. 10, &g.; 
1 Pet. 2. 18, &c. and cliap. 4v 
}2^&c» 



Christian; 

which he renouacedl: at liis bap^ 
tism. RoQi. 1. 18. \ 

7 Here the Christian differs 
from those who hold it lawful 
to depose kings, by virtue either 
of the Pope'^ or the People' t 
power : from those who are trai' 
torsy heady and kigh:^indedi 
who while they plead for rebel* 
lion under the name <A lib€rtif, 
lire the eeroanti of corruption^. 
and obnoxious tp the penaltyof 
damnation. Matt. 26.52. 2Pet«: 

2, 10, &:c. to ver. 20. 2 Tin|. 

3. 4. Rom. 13. 2. 

B His practices in these re» 
spects distinguish himr frofn all 
those who are conformed to thk 
•world; from the friends of luke*' 
warmness and latitudinarianism ; 
from the drowsy and the indi&s 
ferent ; the covetous, the impa* 
tient, the proud, and the un-^ 
merciful. John 8^ 21^. Luke 
23. 12. Acts ]#. 17-.' Rev. 5:* 
1^. :Gal; I. 10. James 2. 13. 
Luke J 6. 14f. i Con 5. 9/ &c. 



• Such was tfie Christianity 6f A|)Os\les and Martyr^ f 
and he. who hath thus learned Christy is a CHRIS- 
T^AN, not in word only but in deed and m truth. 

,BLESSE]OisB€,'^hos0^^r.shaU not M OFi 
FENDED in ME. Matt. II. ff. . ,. .. 
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TO 



A J»REDESTINARIAN. 



LETTER I. 

MY GOOD BROTHER, 

A FIND that you are one of the Predestinarians of 
these latter days. You are assured of your own sal- 
vation, and look with pity on u$ poor, unlearned, 
Christians! \?ho are left behind, and dare not think so 
highly of ourselves as you do, Ife take the whole 
word of God, as the rule of our faith and obedience : 
you take a part of it; and that part you ipterpret^ in 
such a way of your own, as to endanger all the rest. 
JFe are taught, as plainly as words can teach us, to 
make our calling and election sure. But why should 
we do so, if our election, like your's is sure already ? 
If you can once bring yourself to think that you statid^ 
you arc safe; whereas the Apostle lets me know, that 
I am, from that moment, in danger ; and accordingly 
bids me take heed lest I fall. But nt> sins can make 
you fall ; because God is so partial, that, in favour to 
you and some others, he distinguishes between the siu 
and the sinner, and sees not the one for the sake of the 
other : whereas I ^m told, that the soul that sinneth, it 
shall die ; and that there is • tribulation and anguish 
upon e;cery soul of man that doeth evil^ without dis^inc*' 
tion of persons. How strange is it, that you and I 
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Letter I- 261 

Your way of proving your election is also very 
weak, and will bear no examination. For what testi- 
mony have I but your own word; while your works 
Cas we ignorant people understand them) speak a very 
different language ? But you add, that it must be true 
because yon feel it ; and you say /this ought to suffice. 
Cut it will not suffice; for it is the very witness which 
I ana warned riot to take ; because, as it comes from 
yourstlf\ it is not true; (see John v. 8.} and it opens 
a door to all manner of imposture and delusion* For 
if I am to believe what one man says of himself, why 
am I not to believe another ? Some better rule, there- 
fore, is wanting; and our Saviour himself tells me, 
that there must be a second witness^ and that this must 
be the witness ofGod^ in some shape or other: unless, 
therefore, a man can produce it, I am not bound to 
believe him. I $hall still think, that the man^ who is 
his awn witness^ is a false man, whether I can detect 
him of not Here, neighbour, I have got you upon 
new ground, which, perl>aps, you never saw before. 
But study your Bible better than yoa have done, and 
you will find that I am right, and that there is more 
error, and more sorts of error (in the world) than you 
have hitherto been aware of. 

-You and your companions thiilk that the Gospel is 
in a very flourishing state: but I dee and lament the 
contrary. I see much evil under the name and ap- 
pearance of good. You think the age of imposture is 
past: and that Satan has laid aside his old devices. 
You see him with his robe of light o;?— I see the Tvolf 
stript : and whatever shape he may assume to deceive 
the ignorant, I pray daily and earnestly that the flock 
' of Christ may be defended from him. 

One more important question I must ask you. If, 
by your election,* you mean that your final salvation is 
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LETTER a 



GDOP BROTHER, 

JlF you can hear me with patience, I have something 
farther to communicate on the subject of my former 
letter, which it maj be useful for you to know. Old 
spiritual divines formerly taught Christians how they 
might know whether they %yere of the number of God'a 
elect, by the signs which attend the true children of 
God; which signs were genuine and unexceptionable; 
but would take up more room than this letter will 
allow. But let me tell you, Brother, I had much 
rather see the signs without the doctrine, than ther doc- 
trine without the signs ; for the doctrine of predestina-- 
tion, on which you lay as much stress as if it were the 
one thing necessary to salvation, was never beard of 
in the Church till Christians amused themselves with 
raising perplexing questions out of the scriptures, at^d 
disputed about many things to no profit ; but it made 
no great noise till after the Refoy^mation; when Chris- 
tians disputed about every thing ; and, after all. Chris- 
tians may certainly be saved without troubling them- 
selves about it. The scriptures, which Timothy had 
. known from a child, were able to make him wise unto 
salvation ; but the difficult passages, from which your 
doctrine is drawn, was written long after. The secret 
counsels of God were revealed to St. Paul, for the 
sole purpose of reconciling the Jews to the calling of 
the Gentiles, which they could never bear to hear of; 
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Letter 11. 265 

n that day, wheii the Searcher of hearts shall lay all 
hings open. You say the Church of England is on 
?^our side; but the calling, spoken of in the 17th 
airticle, is of the former kind ; that is, of Christian 
people chosen out of mankind ; not of Christians but 
of Christians : besides, whatever it is, it is such as 
ipvill consist with the generd\ promises oi GoA^ made to 
a.11 Christians. As such, we hold with it ; and so may 
all soher people. You blame us and despise us, for 
not having assurance ; but we have the assurance of 
faithy and the assurance of hope ; and the Scripture 
teaches no other. But there are many in these days, 
^vho will be satisfied with nothing but inward revela- 
tions, and voices from Heaven. 

I have heard you talk much about doctrines of 
grace ; as if our doctrines were not of grace ; but if 
we inquire what your doctrines of grace are, we shall 
find they are doctrines, to which none of the means of 
grace are necessary : and the promises of God follow 
the means he has appointed, which means of his cannot 
be had without his church ; therefore schism has no 
greater support than in what you falsely call the doc- 
trines of grace. Take away these, and our new 
church makers have no ground to stand upon. You 
say the grace of God is free ; understanding that it 
can act with the instituted means, or without them. 
So it can ; for God is not bound by the laws by which 
he binds us. Grace, with respect to Ilim, the Giver, . 
is free ; but if we, therefore, think it is free to us, the 
receivers, we shall introduce that confusion under 
which grace itself will soon be lost ; which is the thing 
Satan wishes to see. 

Extraordinary commissions, and revelations from 
the spirit of God, are always attended with extraor- 
dinary gifts ; such as, speaking with tongues, gifts of 
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healing, miracles of various kinds. The roan, who 
pretends to an extraordinary commission, and has it 
not, is one of the most dangerous men upon earth, 
whether he succeeds or not. If he succeeds, it is as an 
impostor ; if he does not he gives the enemies of the 
Lord occasion to blaspheme, and makes Christianity 
the scorn of the world, when he is detected. The 
false miracles of Papists gave advantage to Infidels 
abroad, till they extirpated the Gospel ; and the pre- 
tentions of fanaticism will give the like advantage here, 
and produce the s^me effect. Even at this moment 
we are in a tremendous situation, and have a prospect 
before us, which cannot be viewed without horror. 
Without the Church of Christ the religion of Christ 
will never long subsist ; and a Christian is very im- 
perfectly instructed, unless he understands what perils 
are to be expected in the latter days ; when the Church 
shall become so degenerate that men shall say, the 
Church of Christ is not his Church ; it is under such 
bad regulation as a society, that they can make a 
better for themselves. They shall make sport with its 
corruptions and its misfortunes ; over which wise and 
good men will rather weep and lament (I wduld to 
God they all did so !) as Christ shed tears over Jeru- 
salem. In such tears, there is true brotherly /#re, 
which needs no apology. 

With respect to the present moment, in particular, 
if the doctrines of Calvin are increased of late, as re- 
ported, it is to be feared an enemy is at the bottom 
more than we know of. The Church is so calum- 
niated and exposed on all sides, as if there were some 
latent design on foot to ruin it. Calvinism is a con- 
venient engine against the government ; perhaps the 
most convenient of all others ; and will be promoted, 
for that end, even by those who have no religion at all. 

8- 
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our enemies at home or abroad can destroy us, they 

11 not be nice in the choice of the instruments. .That 

nich destroyed it once may destroy it again, and 

ill, unless the Church be supported in this critical 

tne against their assaults* Let us remember what a 

.ood man once said^ *' If the King supports the 

Church, the Church will support the King, and God 

' will support both." Thus it will be, unless the time 

. >e now come, when all are to perish in one common 

• uin ; which may God forbid; and I trust you will 

lOin in this prayer with your Christian friend, 

PHILALETHES. 

February, J 809. 
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tender the eloak ofWhiggism are cmcealedfactiomy xohichf if suffered 
to gain ground J would prove no less dangerous to the House of Ho' 
nover than t$ the Church and Monarchy. 

Dr. Jablonski's Letter to the Xing of Prussia, 
dated London, March 17th, 1711. 

1 HE situation of our public affairs at this time may 
have opened the minds of people to receive those 
friendly informations, which they would have rejected 
some years ago as the insinuations of an enemy ; it is 
therefore now a duty incumbent on those who would 
preserve as well as restore the peace of this, kingdom, 
to take this opportunity of reminding the -government, 
that episcopacy ought, according to the laws of God, 
artd the rights of Englishmen, in the great charter 
of this country, to have been settled in the American 
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I^olonies above an hundred years ago ; and had like** 
^use a political as well as a religious claim to be pro^ 
lee ted against all other interests, as congenial and 
friendly to the British government But instead of 
this it has been left under every possible disadvantage^ 
All attempts made by good men, either here or in 
Annerica, to introduce episcopacy, have either been 
coldly neglected by those in power, or purposely de- 
feated ; and this, either by siient artifice, or clamorous 
opposition. And why? Because the Presbyterians 
would be disobliged. But now this paroxysm of mo* 
deration is come to a crisis, we may have sense and 
spirit to inquire at last, who the Presbyterians are, 
and why it is of such great consequence not to dis- 
oblige them ? They are Calvinists by profession, and 
Republicans in their politics, who never can side with 
kingly government, but are of the same opinion with 
HughPetei's, that the office of a king is useless^ charge-- 
abkj and dangerous ; and that all kings, especially 
the best, are to be blackened as much as possible^ to 
bring about a Republican Revolution. When it serves 
their turn, they will affect to be in the interest of the 
government, and yet never fail to oppose it, if its es- 
tablishment is of service to any party but themselves. 
They sided with William, but it was for the sake of 
ruining the episcopacy of Scotland; they favoured 
the Hanoverian succession, but it was out of.hatred 
to Queen Anne, who had. favoured the Church of 
England. And having now nothing to oppose but the 
Hanover family on the throne, they have at last taken 
up arms against that, and will carry on a war against 
the authority, the commerce, and the honour of this 
country, as long as they have the means of rebellion 
in their hands; for this has been a Presbyterian war 
from the beginning as certainly as that in 1641 ; and 
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accordiogl]^ the first firing against the King's troops 
was frgm a Massachuset meeting-house. 

These are the people, whom it hath been the ruling 
policy of this government not to disoblige for almost a 
hundred years past; and now they are justly raised up 
to scourge us for our folly, by bringing upon us a 
most expensive war, exposing us to the attempts of 
our natural enemies, and hazarding the very existence 
of the British empire* The rule has been, let us not 
encourage episcopacy in the coloniesy lest we offend th^ 
Prtsbyterians^ a^id they turn against us. So the Jewi 
said, leit the Romans come and take away our plac$ 
and nation; for which treacherous policy, the Ro* 
mans, by the just judgment of God, were made the 
instruments of their punishment, and brought to pas$ 
all those things, against which they were securing 
themselves by a wicked and foolish timidity. God 
forbid that the issue should be any thing like to this iu 
our own case ; but no wise or good man, who con-^ 
siders what is past, and is used to compare events with 
their causes, can wonder if the fruitless cries of our 
episcopal brethren in America, who have been almost 
afraid to utter their voice, while their enemies have 
been indulged to the uttermost in all their unreason- 
able clamours, should at last bring down some signal 
misfortune on those, who on so many occasions have 
refused to hear them. God knows where the chief 
blame is to be laid ; whether the State or the Clergy 
have been most in fault. When Herring was Archf 
bishop of Canterbury, Bishop Sherlock pf Lon* 
don desired his concurrence in a petition to the 
Throne, for leave to consecrate suffragans (Bishops 
without sees) for America ; btit was answered, that he 
would have no hand in any proceedings that might 
give offence to.our dissenting brethren : on which Dn 
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Sherlock is said to have replied, that he had always 
heard the Church would be in danger^when his Grace 
should be at the head of it, and now be found the sus<- 
picion verified. In the late excellent Dr. JSecker^ the 
Church of England had a sincere friend, who endea- 
vourecf both in word and deed to promote epis- 
copacy in America : and if the measure had then suc- 
ceeded, it would hav^ given a seasonable check to the 
growth of the rebellion, which has sinfce broke out, 
by raising the spirits of the episcopal party, and addr 
ing influence to those good principles of obedience 
and loyalty, which never fail to thrive under episcopal 
govern cpent ; but with what scorn and violence were 
Jiis pious attempts treated by Dr. Mat/ hew, a dissent- 
ing orator in the Colonies, and the furious author of 
the Confemonal at home ! And now we understand 
the views, with which the Dissenters have kept up a 
clamour against American episcopacy : the Colonies 
were to throw off their dependence on the mother- 
couotry, and form themselves into a Republic of 
United Provinces, under the arbitrary x power of the 
Hancocks, the Adams's, and the other sovereigns of 
the Congress; while the poor, loyal, episcopal party, 
the Issachar the new, as they have long been of the 
old world, were to be dragooned into submission under 
Presbyterian taxers and task-masters- This is the end 
to be accomplished iq America, if they can support 
thismseives in what they have undertaken ; and when 
we are wasted and- weakened with emigrations, addi* 
tional taxes, and all the consequences of a civil war, 
our dome^c Republicans, who have been th^ir ma- 
nagers here in the whole business from the beginning, 
will have a strong party tliere to assist them, when 
matters shall be ripe for overturning the constitution 
at jiome. Then will our religion be new modelled^ 
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till the experiments of reforming- chemistry shall re- 
duce it to a caput mortuum ; and all the power and 
wealth of the state shall fall into the merciless haads 
of Republican usurpation ; till tlie constitution of this 
country, fermenting with heterogeneous mixtures, 
shall undergo a total dissolution, and furnish the 
materials for a new form of existence at the arbitratioQ 
of some foreign power. When Cassandra said what . 
would come of it, the people were infatuated!, and 
iinderstood her not; but now the Greeks are descended . 
from the Trojan horse in broad day-light, he must be 
worse than an idiot who cannot read their intentions 
in their actions, and will not provide for his own lae-p 
curity. Lest we should forget the share the Presbyte-* 
rians have had in the present troubles, our memories 
have very lately been refreshed by the production of Dn 
Price. Whence do all these seditious pieces originate 
but from the Dissenters ? Is not Dr. Price a. Dissenter? 
And what is the design of his pamphlet ? Is it not 
plainly calculated to make the government odious ; to 
dispirit all Englishmen by representing to them the 
desperate state of their affairs ; and to justify the Ame- 
ricans in their rebellion, by shifting the cause from the 
principles of positive law, and the common rights of 
possession, by which only it must be tried, to tho^a 
other visionary principles of Republican enthusiasts, 
who confound the freedom of human action with the 
authority of civil government, and make every maa 
his own king, pope, and chancellor, by the great char-^ 
ter of human nature, to be foun4 among the archives 
of the moon, and interpreted by the Earl of% ■ c , 
and his Presbyterian sectaries ? Such is the plan of 
our Dissenters at home, who go on to insult the govern* 
ment without molestation, and have a noisy oiulti* 
tude always r^ady to magnify the wisdom of every 
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Dissenting orator ; while the loyal Church of England 
party are under oppression and persecution from the 
Dissenters abroad, and are obliged X6 fly over hither 
to the seat of government, for a little present peace 
and protection. But the worst part of our story is yet 
to come; and a story it is which hath been taken up 
by Whigs ai>d Dissenters as a; ground for clamour, 
while but little hath been said fay those who have most 
reason to complain : for that same government, which 
for so many years hath adopted the tender policy of 
obliging the Dissenters at the expence of its own friends 
in the Church of England, ha3 made no scruple of ex* 
tending its favour to popish episcopacy in the Ameri- 
can colonies. In July 1766, a' popisH Bifliop went 
over from Londop to Quebec by permission of this 
government ; and popery is now licensed by the crown 
of England in that part of the world, where a protes- 
tant fiishop of the Church of England has never been 
tolerated! Hear^ O Heavens^ and give ear^ O Earth I. 
for neither the one nor the other was ever witness to 
such an instance of injustice and absurdity. Papists 
are licensed ; Presbyterians are obliged ; where the 
religion of the crown and government is not tolerated ! 
Never let us wonder if strange effects arise from such 
unprecedented oeconomy. It is therefore hoped by the 
best friends of both countries, that the charm which hath 
bound us will now at last be dissolved ; that the griev- 
ance under which the Church hath so long groaned^ 
and for which the State is now suffering in common 
with it, may be redressed at a proper, that is, at the 
first opportunity ! and then we shall have reason to 
expect some quietness and loyalty in the British colo- 
nies. God is not mocked; what a man soweth^ that shall 
he also reap. Be wise now therefore^ O ye Kings^ be 
learned ye that are judges of the Earth : oppress not 
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your friends out of favour to your enemies ; for yotir 
friends may be lost by your neglect, but your enemies 
will never be gained by your indulgence. 'AH wise men 
have been long acquainted with this maxim : and it is 
' now written in letters of blood, for all true Englishmea 
to read and consider. We who afe of the people can 
consider it only to lament it ; they who are in power 
jand authority may consider it to a better purpose ; 
and may the author of all good givis tben> grace and 
wisdom to do if efFiectually ! 



The above thoughts are written in the true spirit of 
Pr. Sputh; if not in part in his very words; and 
^yery true Member of the Chiirch of England will 
fe^djly GQncur wit^i thpn?. 
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ON THB 



RESOLUTIONS 



OF THE 



PROTESTANT DISSENTERS, 



AT THEIR LATE MEETINCI 



AT STOWMARKET, IN SUFFOLK. 



1 HE Protestant Dissenters having entered into a 
confederacy, in opposition to the present municipal 
laws, or laws by which persons hold offices of trust in 
this kingdom; with such declarations as tend to abridge 
the freedom of voting in parliament, and disturb the 
public peace ; we beg leave to offer a few observa- 
tions on the principles they profess, and the measures 
they have adopted, as they have opened them to the 
public in their late Resolutions at Stowrharkei. 

In the beginning of this century, when parties ran 
high, under the reigns of Queen Anne and George the 
First, they were distinguished by the names of high 
Church and low Church ; but the times are changed ; and 
the Dissenters now come forward on the new ground 
of Scepticism and Infidelity; the former of which is 
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adverse to all authority in government, as the object 
of .the latter is to destroy the Church. Clergymen will 
naturally consult for the security of our religion ; but 
the laity are here equally concerned, for the safety of 
the State, and the freedom qf the House of Commons. 
The first resolution of the Dissenters of Suffolk is aa 
follows : 

I. That Liberty, civil and ^eligious^ is the unalie- 
nable right of every good citizen. 

REMARK. 

Religious liberty consists in worshipping God ac- 
qording to our consciences. ' This liberty the Dissen- 
ters enjoy to the full, without any disturbance. Civil 
liberty i3 a- liberty under the restraints of law^ and can 
be no other, in any civil society. A liberty of being 
trusted^ (wkich is here intended) is a liberty which 
does not exist, because by the constitution of every ' 
country, it must depend upon approved qualifications^ 
which the Government is to fix for its own securityi 
on the universal principle of self-defence, 

II. That when perfect liberty is eryoyed all good 
citizens of every denomination of religion^ are uncon* 
trouled in their sentiments^ writings, and modes ofwor- 
ship ; dnd equally eligible 17% point of right to all offices 
of trust, honour y and emolument. 

REMARK. 

Citizens may be good men, without being good citi-^ 
Izens; because in a civil sense no man is good but he 
ivho submits to the laws, and has legal qualifications. 
It is no reflection upon a Protestant Dissenter, to say 
he is not good in this sense, and so not equally eligible 
in point qf right : for there is, no right in civil society 
Vhere there is not the qiiallfecation required by law. 
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We think, moreover, that there is pot the right of. 
<^quity, in the present case ; because Protestant Dis- 
senters who left the religion established^ and the 
oj^ces of trust which go along with it, took liberty of 
conscience a,s an equivalent; 9iX\d, therefore, cannot^ 
consistently with justice, claim bbth ; for then they 
would be better off than their fellow-subjects, yea 
even than the King himself, who cannot hold his Crown 
without conforming to the Religion established. 

III. That the Protestant Dissenters of this realm 
hold no principles inimical to the peace and order of 
society^ but are confessedly loyal and desiromg sui^ 
Jects. 

REMARK. 

Th^ word loyal is applicable only ta those ttrbo are 
voluntarily subject to the lamsy and well affected tov 
the constitution. Now as the State and the Church 
are here united into one constitiUion, and the sa&ty oi 
both dcf^ends upon their union, it is not possible the 
Dissenters should be loyal^ that is, well affected to the 
constitution. Their present attempt demonstrntes the 
contrary; and we suppose it is not forgocteo, bow 
lately the Kitig, and the two Houses of Parliaoieitiv 
and the property of the natio», were all brought, ill to 
imnrinent datiger, at the time of the riots in Lbado% 
when many thousands of disorderly people <\f6re headed 
by a person of the Dissenting persuasioD. Wb^iMf 
or not, any of the presefnt popular writers aoiQiig tbe 
Dissenters were secret abettors of that confusion, wa 
do not take upon us to say : but that the revolt of 
America was promoted by their avowed writing is gn-^ 
deniable. ' 

IV. That by the Corporation and Test Jets they 
home long been deprived of an important and unfucf^ 
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iionable civil rights viz. that of being eligible tp se7've 
their King and country in many offices of public utility 
and confidence ; and^ by proscriptiony are branded with 
a mark of infamy, and exposed to severe penalties ^ 
as dangerous foes io the State. 

REMARK. 

When a man forfeits a right by his own choice^ it is 
improper to say he is deprived of it. This is the case 
with the . Dissenters, who take liberty of conscience 
instead jof the qualifications required by the laws, and 
they cannot forfeit their right, and have their right at 
the same time. There is no expression in the laws, 
that we know of, which brands Protestant Dissenters 
mth infamy: nor doth it follow, that because a.nian 
IB x\ot selected QXidL refwardedy he is, therefore, branded 
with in&my ; for if that were true, the Church abounds 
i^ith honest men, who are to be accounted infamous, 
because they are not preferred and exalted* If we, of 
the Church, do not look upon the Dissenters as infa- 
mous by their profession, which we are far from doin^, 
why should they throw out such words as, with unwary 
readers, may bring suspicion upon themselves? 

V. That by these acts^ an ordinance of the Christian 
Meligion^ instituted by its Divine Founder^ solely with 
a spiritual view, is shamefully prostituted to civil pur- 
poses, and made, oftentimes^ to the irreligious and pro- 
fanCf 4i mere passport to posts of secular power^ dignity 
and profit. 

REMARK, 

From the abuse of any thing against the use of i^ 
Jhere lies no argument, Por theisafety of the State, it 
should be known what Church a man is of. We "are 
to suppose he^s of that, with which he freely comaiii- 
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rlie Law leares the act as spiritual a» 

!>, onlv tlie wickedness " of self-ioterested 

ncrvcrts the use of it, asitdothof OaM*; 

-ccuiiiy of which society cannot be carried 

. \\-\w trifles with ao Oath (as is to be 

liil:^ nf profane people do) may be in as 

as Mic unspiritual communicant. Dis- 

luin known to make as profane a pass- 

!<■ Sacrament, as other people; and their' 

itjT ill tbi? matter, made it necessary to pass a 

year 1711 against occasional conformity : 

piLicticc some of their friends defended them, 

jcis, oil whom they moat depended, forsook 

That feeling our rights as citizens, and oar obli~ 

'lis as C/tristiafis, toe are determined to adopt every 

;titutional measure apparently calculated to pro- 

e the repeal of these acts, with firmness and persc- 



REMARK. 
We do not see how it can consist with the laws, or 
igree with the safety of any constitation, that com- 
iiiittees should form themselves for civil purposes, 
without a commission from the Government unde'r 
which they live. We judge this a breach of the peace, 
to which Liberty of conscience in Religion does not 
extend ; and we think it of very dangerous tendency, 
tliat men should form themselves into one body, 
throughout the Nation, with design to act against the 
Laws. If the English Constitution is defective in this 
respect, they who are with the laws must purchase' 
what security they can for themselves by a simitar At' 
sociation of the different Counties and Dioceses ; and 
this measure should be strongly recommended, and 
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seasonably entered upon, with firmness and perse^ 
verance. 

VII. Tliat at an cera distinguished for its liherat 
and enlightened sentiments, when we behold a iieigh- 
bouring nation^ which has long groaned under a most 
arbitrary government, as with one voice asserting the 
rights of equal liberty, and nobly sacrificing the pre- 
judices of religion and habits of despotic rulcj to the 
claims of reason and humanity ; and when even Ro- 
man Catholics are freely declaring^ that diversity of 
religious opbiion is no bar to a mutual participation of 
all the privileges of society ; we cannot but hope that 
in a nation, long priding itself in an unrivalled attach- 
ment to justice and liberty, our moderate expectations 
will not be disappointed. 

REMARK. 

The state of affairs in France is here much misrepre- 
sented, and a miserable spectacle of Anarchy is held 
forth as a pattern of light a?id libei^ty. The liberty 
^ there prevailing was invented by Infdcls and Atheists : 
and Catholics submit lo it, not by choice, but by neces- 
sity : How a mutual participation of privileges caa 
subsist, where the Clergy are deprived of their Tithes, 
held by chartered right from the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, we do not understand. When one man robs 
another of half his possessions, it may be said that 
there is a mutual participation ; but the words thus 
applied, are terms of mockery. If the Government io 
England is already free, the proceedings of men under 
the despotic Government of France can be no fit 
example for us to follow, 

VIIL That we are determined on our parts^ and re- 
commend it to all our brethren^ to shew a decided pre* 
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ference at the ensuing general election, to the interest 
of such candidates as are approved friends to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. 

REMARK. 

Candidates are here intended to be threatened with 
exclusion, unless they adopt the Dissenters Garw^e ; 
which will lead them to act against the constitution ; 
but we apprehend few Gentlemen of liberal minds or 
ample fortunes will choose to come into the house 
\vith this mark of servility upon them. 

IX. That we are gratefully sensible of the zeal and 
ability which has been exerted by the Committee of 
Dissenters in London^ to obtain the repeal of the ob* 
noxious statutes ; and while we express our obligations 
to Edward Jeffries, Esq. their Chairman^ and to the 
Committee through him for their eininentpast services^ 
we confide in their perseverance until the desired object 
shall be obtained^ assuring them that we shall be happy 
to concur in eroery peaceable measure adopted fo secure 
it. 

X- That the thanks of this meeting be transmitted 
to Henry Beaufoy, Esq. for the distinguished ability 
and energy with which he has repeatedly asserted the 
rights of the Dissenters^ in the House of Commons; 
and to Sir Henry Houghton, Bart, the Right Hon.* 
Charles James Fox, William Smith, Esq, and all the^ 
other members of parliament who have voted for the re* 
p%al of the test and corporation acts. 

REJtf ARK. 

The Gentlemen thus honoured with the thanks of 
this meeting, may be very worthy persons in their own 
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/'Issenters may soon follow, when OTHER RE- 
JTIONS, not now es^pected, may be agreed 

• 

:ere. Whether an assembly, which meets with a 

ired intention to change the Laws of the kingdom, 

procure a change of the Laws of tlie kingdom, 

ot to be deemed an unlawful assembly^ and, as such, 

hin the cognizance of the civil magistrate ? 

1790. 



PROPOSAL 

FOR A 

REFORMATION OF PRINCIPLES. 



N* I. 

JL HE late institution of Sunday Schools iiaving been 
so well supported by the rich and honourable of this 
kingdom, and so well received by the poor, we are en- 
couraged to hope that some similar plan will be 
adopted for preventing the corruption which prevails 
among scholars, and persons of the higher orders of 
life, from evil principles^ ^nd what may be called a 
monopoly of the press. We have long been witnesses 
to the artifices and assiduity of sectaries, republicans, 
socinians, and infidels. These may differ very much 
from one another in their opinions ; but if any mischief 
is to be aimed at the church or its doctrines ; if any 
popular lure is to be thrown out for the raising of a 
party, and promoting some public disturbance, they 
never fail to make a common cause of it ; and a large 
body of men, animated by one spirit, and acting in one 
direction, must necessarily act with weight and effect. 
Let us observe what they do, and it will hence appear 
what we ought to do. 

About forty years ago, when some promising 
schemes had failed, a Monthly Review of religion and 
literature was set on foot ; the object of which was to 
lessen the influence of all such works as should be 
written in defence of the doctrine and discipline of the 
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rch of England, by defaming eitber the abilities or 

integrity of their authors, omitting their arguments, 

exhibiting unconnected scraps, from which the 

>Hc must form an unjust idea : and, on the other 

id, by praising the parts and literature of loose» 

igerous, and fanaticalwriters, blanching their bi» 

try, and presenting their productions to the best ad- 

ntage. 

This undertaking, contrived by some out of malig- 
ity, and encouraged by others through inadvertence 
nd curiosity, must in so long a time, by possessing it- 
elf of the avenues to public opinion, have had a per- 
nicious effect on the Principles and Learning of the 
ige. By another like artffice, some useful works, of 
established reputation, have been taken up, and re- 
published by insidious Editors, with omofisions and 
interpolations of their own, for the purpose of misre- 
presenting public characters, and dispersing unsound 
opinions. Many readers are apprized of what hath 
happened to the Biograpfiia BritanmcOy under the 
management of an Editor, who is a person of influence 
among the Dissenters ; and it hath been hinted,, that 
a plan is in embryo^ of setting forth the English ^lan- 
guage afler the manner of the great work de la Crusca^ 
by dissenting Editors ; in which case, such authorities 
will be admitted as are proper to insinuate into stu- 
dents the new doctrines and dangerous opinions of the 
conventicle. This would be a great stroke, and there* 
fore the alarm should be given in time. For which 
purpose, we request the readers of this paper to peruse 
Mr, Burke's account of that literary cabal in France^ 
which, by poisoning the fountains of literature, of late 
effected the destruction of their church and govern- 
ment. See Reflections^ p. 165, &c. The same prac* 
tices, and with the same views, are now Isarrying on in^ 
this country; and the party have been heard to boast^ 
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that their purposes will be accomplished without force 
of arms, by the effect of the press, in giving new lights 
to the people *. A reverend and learned Divine, now 
the head of a College in Oiford^ in a sermon lately 
preached before that University, observed of the same 
party that ** they command almost every channel of 
" information, and have the direction of almost every 
" periodical publication." 

That no opportunity may be lost, novels have been 
written, to insinuate under that disguise the errors of 
heresy and infidelity; as people, tf they were to poison 
children, would mix arsenic with their sugar-plums. 

Many pious and learned, and some great men^ dis-^ 
persed about the kingdom, as well laity as clergy, have 
long seen and lamented the evils here complained of, 
and wished for a remedy. The first object, therefore, 
of this Proposal is, to bring some of these together 
into small parties, as time and place will admit, and 
promote a farther consultation, by u, correspondence 
between them. All particulars will dispose them 
under the three following questions : 1. What is to be 
done? 2. With what support ? and 3. By what 
persons? 

If it be asked what is to be done; we have an answer 

• ready, while we observe what the adversary is doing. 

' If false accounts are given of authors and their works, 
to deceive the public, let a true account be given, to 
undeceive them. If some old books are re-published 

« in a spurious form, to mislead the readers of them, let 
other good and useful pieces be either republished, or 
brought out to the light : and let students in divinity 

♦ We have bearii it reported, that the sum of 10,0001. was sub- 
seribed, for dispersing that mischievous and worthless piece of 
* ThomaB Pain; wbich in virtue of this liberal support was found in 
p.ot«hou8eat wi p^tty assemblies in all parts of the country. 
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'^'^ furnished, at a cheap rate, with such compilations as 
-"^iy may read without danger to their principles. 
^•'ttle cheap pamphlets might also be dispersed among 
"' e common people : and such might be found, as 
o'uld be of great e^c^, thojagh /iV/Ze Ay?(?av2. 
'•:w Ifitsliould farther be asked, by what means, and 
'r::.'y what persons, all this is to be effected? We answer: 
s all other things of the kind are ; by the counsel of 
:r he wise ; the money of the opulent ; and the activity 
4: jf men who are fit for business ; of whom, we presume, 
:_: many will be found in our Universities, and among the 
r: parochial clergy, and in the Inns of Court; when they, 
: -shall be enquired after by their friends, and encouraged 

- by their superiors. 

We add nothing farther to alarm or allure our 
readers. With the blessing of God, the design will 

- grow and prosper, even to the surprise of those who 
are the first feeble instruments. To him, tlj^erefore, 
we recommend it and ourselves, under an assurance, 
that all they who are zealous fofhis honour, and would 
rescue their country from the prevailing tyranny of a 
fielf-erected literary cabal over our minds, which is 
worse than any that can be over our persons and 
estates, will take this Proposal into consideration^ 
i\nd let it not be urged, i^s it probably will, that what 
can be done for the purpose in view, is already don^ 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge^ 
We are sensible of, and thankful for, the good which 
accrued daily to the religious interest of this kingdom, 
from the pious and extensive efforts of that respectable 
body ; and have good reason to expect the hearty con- 
currence of many of its members in their private capa- 
city; but it must have appeared from what has been 
«aid, that such a Proposal as the present cannot be 
brQught tp effecJi bat by due recourse to sever*! e^^pe- 
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dients, which do not lie within the limits of their gene-^ 
ral plan, 

London, Jan, 1, 1792. 

glCf" Something farther will be laid before the public, 
ivhen the gentlemen who now have this business under 
^l^eir consideration, shall be ready to offer it 
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A SEQUEL to the Proposal for a Reformation of 

Principles. 

SoK£ Gefttlenien, who are undoubted friends to 
our civil and ecclesiastical constitution as by law esta- 
blished, having farther considered the state of things 
as set forth in a late Proposal for a Reformation of 
Principles ; and seeing how many ill-affected' and se- 
ditious associations are formed and forming amongst 
us, to the corruption of religion, learning, and good 
manners; the disturbing of the public peace, the en- 
dangering of life and property, and of every thing that 
can be dear to Englishmen and Christians, do resolve, 
to the utmost of their power, to take such measures, 
in a literary way only, as shall be thought most condu- 
cive to the preservation of our religion y government^ 
and laws.- And they do most earnestly and affection- 
ately call upon all persons, who are disposed as they 
are, to assist them herein ; as conceiving that there is 
not, at this time, an obiect of greater importance than 
that which they are now recommending to the atten- 
tion and support of their countrymen. 

For the promoting of which, they judge it necessary, 
id.tbe first place, to provide that a just and impartial 
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tUieoQUt tyd' giv€fci of all codslderable vt^orks in diviriityi 
literature atid politics ; with .a faithful hisiiory of factfi 
and occurreiiees in Etltopey ijs tirell lit^rftry as civile 
military and political. For the compiling of which> 
under the< form of a periodical reTia\v> gentlemed 6£ 
the Qrst character have offered their services^, with no 
view but that of acting (faithfully for the benefit of 
their ciHintry i duly (ronsidering how grossly it hath 
been abused. and imposed upon by false and inter%i9te4 
reports of things and persons i insocoiuch that we hav9 
reason to wonder and be thankful, thatthe times have 
not thereby beea rendered civciia it^rsq tlieiftw^ ^nd 
tkeni« . ^ 

They judge it another itecessdry measure to publislt 
end disperse works of *such good principles as nuay en-* 
iig^en Chose who are uniaformed, or rectify those who' 
^ave been fajsely taught] and of sulch eRcellebce, as 
may deservedly engage their ^tentioh: of which a 
collection is already forming, to bei approved and 
e.dopted by this society; who will t^epeatedly have 
recourse to the same expedient dti evefy futurel 
occasion. 

This society will consist of thfee classes, all uniting 
their powers and employing their interest to the same 
great and laudable efiect, under the patronage and in*> 
^pection of a committee : that is to say ; 

i. Of acting members, who will be responsible for 
the monthly publicatioh of a review, &c. dhd Of theff 
occasional assistants, 

2. Of a committee, who will meet At regulaf times 
for the trjinsattion of bu^iriess, and to superintend such 
publications as the society shall direct, 

3. Of annual subscribers, at not less than one 
guinea each, to be paid at the time of subscribing. 
Which money so collected will be appUgci, under thfe 

VOL. VI, y 
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direction of the committee, to the general purposes of 
the society : and when the suhscribers shall amount to 
a sufficient number, and a competent sum shall be sub- 
scribed, the society will begin to act 

All persons of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, who 
wish to concur in the design of this society^ are request^ 
ed to direct their letters to Messrs. Rivingtons^ St. 
Paurs Church-Yardy to be laid before the next meet* 
ing ; and the said Messrs. Rivington^s are also em* 
powered to receive subscriptions and benefactionsi 
and to register the names of the subscribers. 

The members present at this meeting ba?e the satis* 
faction of being informed, that similar meetings wiU 
be held at Oxford and Bath ; and we trust, when this 
plan shall have been farther made known, at many 
other considerable places inGreat Britain and Irelakd: 
and th^ observe with pleasure how nearly their desigiv 
started by a few private persons about six months ago^ 
accords with bis Majesty's most gracious intention for 
promoting the peace and prosperity of this kingdom in 
his late proclamation. 

London, June 11, 1792. 



■B 



(N°IIL) 

When the two preceding numbers of this Proposal 
were offered to the Public, it was justly apprehended 
that a more impartial account of literary publications, 
though essential to the plan of the Society, would give 
more trouble than any other object that they had in 
view ; but that difficulty is aow in a great measure re- 
moved : and ihough ihe British Critic doth.not pretend 
to perfection, or to so near an approach to perfection, 
as it may attain hereafter, its claim to, candour. 9nd ini- 
partiality has never been disputed. ,. .^ 
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feut there are other objects in view, which should 
by tio tneans be neglected; \ When the principles of a 
nation are changed, a^ hath been too much the case in 
thid nation within the present century, it is a certain 
sign that there hath been some change in the studies of 
those persons, who are educated to learned profes- 
sions : and if so, there can be no prospect of any 
amendment till a new and better course of study shall 
take pldce. Of this the Society being fully persuaded, 
have determined to collect, and with the assistance and 
interest of all good men, whom they conjure to give 
attention to the case, will recommend tp young students 
(especially students in divinity) such tracts as may 
furnish their minds with good principles, and with 
such sober and strong reasons as may (with the Divino 
Blessing) enable them not only to maintain their own 
ground for themselves, but to recover to the truth 
those who have departed from it. They apprehended, 
that without this step, all the good that may be done 
by other means will be slow and precarious. ^ Sermons v 
upon single texts are found to do little good to those* 
who never learned their Catechism ; such persons hav* 
ing no rule of judgment in their minds to distinguish 
between good and evil The British Critic, if honestly 
and impartially conducted, may serve in its depart* 
menttokeepus from growing worse; but it cannot 
reach to the root of the eviL Learned as we are in 
the present age, there are many and gr^at subjects i^ 
which we are to begin again. And though corruption 
is powerful and infectious, and falsehood is over^bearf 
ing; let us hope the opportunity is not lost None of 
us can say how soon it may be : and tlierefore we 
should work while some day-light is left, lest the night 
overtake us. By some such expedient as that now 
proposed^^we may he fUrnished with a pew generatioii 
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direction of the committee, to the general purposes of 
the society : and when the subscribers shall amount to 
a sufBcient number, and acotnpetentsum shall be sab- 
scribed, the society will begia to act. 

AU persons of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, who 
wish to concur in the design of this society, are requf^t- 
i!d to direct their letters to Messrs. Rwingtons, St. 
Pours Church-Yard^ to be laid before the next meet- 
ing; and the said Meurs. Rhington's are also em- 
powered to recehre subscriptions and benefaction^ 
and to roister the names of the subscribers. 

The members present at this meeting have the satis- 
faction of being informed, that similar meetings wU 
be held at Oxford and Bath ; and we trust, when this 
plan shall have been farther made known, at maojr 
other considerable places in Great Britain and Ireland: 
and th^ observe with pleasure how nearly tbeir design, 
started by a few private persons about six months ag(^ 
accords with bis Majesty's most graeious intentioa for 
promoting the peace and prosperity of this kingdom in 
his late proclamation. 

London, June U, 17y2. 



(N^III.) 
AV'nxN the two preceding numbers of this Proposal 
were offered to the Public, it was justly apprehended 
that a more impartial account of literary publication^ 
though essential to the plan of the Society, would ^ve 
more trouble than any other object that they liad in 
view ; but tliat tliHkuhv is now in a great measure re- 
ived : and tliaugh tlic British Critic doth not pretend 
-fection, or to so near an approach to pe.rrectian, 
^may attain Uereal'tcr,.its claim, to .candour, {todin- 
tiality has never been disputed, ., .. 
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of skilful critics, who may prevail to the* preservation 
Qf the age irt which. they &liall live: unless the lime is 
<5omc, when the Light we have s6 long neglected and 
abused shall be removed from us : which niay God/ in 
his infinite mercy, av^rt ! 

The first thing wanting is, a general and correct idea 
of the Christian plan ; which i^ furnished in an incom- 
parable piece by the great Lord Verulfem. We would* 
Dejct attend to the truth of Revelation, ^s proved by 
its proper evidences : which have never been laid down 
more clearly and briefly, thtiLn by that eminent contro- 
versialist Mr. C* LesUhy in his' Short Method with the 
Deists, and his Timth qf Christianity demonstrated. 

Errors concerning the nature* of civil govfcmmeDt 
endanger the peace of mankind, and were never moire* 
current than at present : that subject, therefore, de- 
mands our attention ; and for this purpose we prefer 
a discourse on the English government, extracted from 
the late Roger North, Esq. an eminent Svritier of tti^ 
Guildford family ; who goes through the subject in a 
clear and masterly way ; and, having been a lawyer by 
profession, his judgment may be liable to less excep- 
tion. The late Soame Jenyns Having well exposed the 
absurdity of some modern false ideas of civil govern- 
ment; we would extract this, piece from his works, if it 
may be permitted: ^hd to this we mean to add a ser- 
mon from the works of the late Bishop Home, on the 
Origin of Civil Government; who has considered the 
subject, as^ it ought always to be considered by divines 
of the Chuf ch of England. A wild sectarian spirit 
wbuld not prevail so much as it does if the sin and 
danger of schism were better understood by the learn- 
ed, and more diligently taught among" the people. 
Nothing can be m6re excellent upon the subject than* 
the three ietters of the Rev^ fF. JLaw against Bishop 
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Moadley, in what was called the BaogpriiiQ ^contror 
verey ; whieb is now in a manner forgotten, though 
every clergyman ought to be acquainted with itj for it 
was. an occurrence of great concern, not to the peace 
of this cjiurch only, but to the very being and subsis* 
tence. of Christianity in the , world. , To these letters 
we would add an Essay on the Nature and ConstitU" 
tion of the Church; with some extract$ from Mr. JjChUc^ 
pn the same subject • .. 

We shall speak, a great and interesting trutli, if w^ 
affirm, that no man will qnderstand rightly the^naturq 
of God, unless^h^ has a,prpper ^knowledge, of himself, 
that is, of the real state of human nature,- ^nd. the limi- 
Ration of its powers. ^ This, subject was never treatecj 
to, better effect, than by the-late.Dr. Ellis of Dubliiin 
Ills book pn the K^nowlege of Divinp Things from 
Jflpvelatio>ij^gtfrom .He(isona7idNatMrej,i^^\h happily 
^;6nvincq(4 pji^ny readers • whp knew p^y^ l)PVv.to tbjnk 
justly of God pr theipselves, till they, werp-, taught by 
this author, tlis work being too large and diffuse fur 
ibis collection, an abridguapqt of it has, long, been 'di\ 
gently wished for: and it is np.w jliappijy (Jiscpvered, 
jbathi§. principles were laid (Jowq by luaiself .in two 
ieriiions, the substance -of which he;Contra,qtcdJntp one- 
discourse ; of which we have been fiivoured.with acopy ; 
and to this we would add another discourse on thei 
^ame subject^ which rectifies a text of tbvj Scriptures,, 
a false interpretation of which has given cqnntenancQ 
and c^J.rrency to most of the modern^deislicaj fliiistakeJ 
about nature and reason. 

Infidelity having been very Jbusy of late .year^, -gnder, 
the new n^ame of U?iU a rj.anism, Iho pcopje ebould be 
properly informed upon this subject, and the argu- 
ments in favour gf ibP/fu^^damental doctrines of the 
Church of England. i««iiould. be <A'^ll understood, in op- 

l 
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{>osition to such gainsayers. For this end we shall 
add frpm the Rev. Mr. Ncrris^s decisive Treatise on 
Faith and Reason, the last chapter ; in which the argu- 
inent is summed up: and shall SMbjoin to it, two t^ea* 
tises adopted by the Society for P^oipoting Christiai) 
Knowledge ; the first, ^ Preservative against the Pub- 
Jicationsqfthe Socinian^; the second, the Catholic Doc^ 
trine of the Trinity : which is now out pf print, except 
in the small edition distribute^ by the society. It was 
little suspected in the last century, that the ^iipe would 
come, when the fabulous idolatry of heatl^ens shoul4 
be openly preferred to the Gospel in a christian (:ou V. 
try. But it hath now actually been done in this couh* 
try by individual autho;^ i^id is done^by the nation 
itself in another. I( will not be super^uous ppr im* 
pertinent if we subjjoiq some ^qqnyi^ous Remarks otf> 
the Growth of fjefithfnism ^mong modern Christians. 

No divine of thisf church ever studied bis profession 
with better opportunities, nor with mpfe diligence an4 
success, than the la^e excellent and amiable Bishop 
Home : we are informed, th^t ix\ the papers he has 
left behind him, there are such ru)es and directions^ ;n 
many separate pieces, for the study of divinity, with 
such an apparatus of tl^eolpgioil mattery cpllep^d f^on^ 
|tll the sources of learning, as wpi^ld of themselves, if 
put together, form an inestimable treasure for the im- 
provement of yoqng students }n divinity. Spme of 
these we propose tp ?^dd, if it ips^y be permitted 

It is pur iqtention tq pviblish the \f hple collection, 
with the nt^mes* of the i|ubs(:r^ber5 prefixed; and we 
trust it will appear, that thp times, had as they are, can 
ptill exh jbit ^ large and respectable asspc^tiqn of genr 

^ The society, op farther consideration, deemed \i not necessary 
^9 folic jt a »v^bdcri|)UQtt fof tbU collection* 
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tlemen and clergy, who will show by their patronage of 
this publication, that they are desirous and ready, so to 
think, and so to teach, and so to live, as to draw down 
the protection of Heaven, for the preservation and in* 
crease of true learning and true religion. 



POSTSCRIPT, 

The reader of these three papers should be inform- 
ed, that the first draught of the plan laid down in them 
has received some considerable alterations; partly, 
from choicp, and partly from necessity; but it was 
thought better to reprint the papers, as they were pub- 
lished, than to give new trouble by such annotations 
and explanations, as are not necessary tp the main 
design,. 

jAjryA»y, 1795* ' 
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X im celebi^ted Dr. Priestlq^^ havtof long presented to tho 
world a character new and curious iq its ktnd^ yon exprtmed a de^ 
sire^ that a portrait of him might be tak^n froni his worksj, an4 
^ven to the public upoq a small scale. 

In consequence of what had p^edj the writer of the followifig 
pagesj bavipg some acquaintance with ihf Poctor^s pub|icatioiiSj» 
•at down to a sicetch o£his ZfJiok-Urigth ; whichj, being verified 
}>; proper authoritif^, may be considered as a piece taken from 
fhe life. He has employed some pains to niake the dramming cor* 
f^ct^ and he hop^s the colours viiW stand: that if the Doctor's 
writii^s should hereafter be scarce^ (as it is conjectured they will 
be) people may know what he was. With th^ outward taber^ 
jmcle of I^r. Priestley he has np concern; but with that Dr. 
Priestley only^^ which is to be found in books and pamphlets tq a 
fefy great amount : metts cujusque is est quis^ue : and if the pre« 
sent exhibitionrf>i him tq the connoisseurs, at the usual price of 
p^ shilling arpiece, shall furnish you (or nearly so) with the thing 
you wished for, ^nd convoy to the public VLJust idea at a small 
f xpence, I shall be happy, that in a time of leisure, while the town 
|s enlpty, I could tiira my pencil to the present subject*. 

Whi^t hav0s you and I lived to see ! a staymaker of Thetfard, 
fmc) i| Dhsenting teach^ of Birmingham, called upon to take 
fheir share of the govemmenjt in that city, which in the last age 
itfected ^^iyfr8l^ monsircbj ! ']Pius wsis Babylon once the mia* 
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IMM of tlio woild; but if we dDoiiL ^> ». iook w<^it a^^ '^ 
\'tf\thv\ U>IU V*, we ihall find « .«af ^ imi.. Han ]^ tIuhk. 
(.It il«' ■■*> tJitii(!«. ) o" will not for* 

Vour affcct i iM 'gTT - Simtkn, 

sod banniiB :6cn^. 

Tiff i\miOB. 
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SMALL WHOLE-LENGTH 
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OF 

DR. Priestley! 



./ 



!• Tli^ Style and Learning of Dr. Prkstleif. ^' ', 

• • > , _ , 

Of what kind soever our sentimeqts may be, on syb^ 

jecjs of religion and literature, the manner, in whigh 

they are delivered is of so much cpnseciuence, thalj 

when an author is spaken of, we generally enquire la 

the fii'st place, hozo he writes* The work which first 

made Dr. Priestley more extensively known to the 

public, was his History of. Electricity^ Let any. 

reader of judgment cast his eye over the preface to that 

history, and he will be shocked with the affectation 

and poverty of his, diction. There is such a Jumble of 

scenes^ prospects^ objects and ideas^ as render his style 

boyish and ridiculous. The word Views^ which occurs^ 

ten times in .a few paragraphs, would never have beeft 

permitted, to stand, if the writer bad understood. hoT^ 

to revise and correct his own language. We are told 

(p. 1.) oi pleasing objects according to all thegemiint 

and universal principles oftaste^ deduced fr.ovi a hipw^ 

ledge of human iiature^'-oi objects throwing a pleasing 

idea iipori scenes : which is profound nonsense ; though 

the author probably took it for fine writing. 

When he produces himself as the champion df his 
party against Mr. Burke, the poor lame English which 
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IL Tht PoUtics of Dr. Priestley^ 

HIS system is brieflj this. To gain clear ideasj ad 
be tells us, he supposes (in common with some hi^er 
authors who ought to have known better) a state (f 
nature^ in which every individual is possessed of na^ 
tural liberty J part of which he resigns into a common 
stocky out of which arises that power <^i directing the 
conduct of others^ which we call government This 
scheme, even at first sight, ^ must be false: bebause^i 
out of liberty, nothing can arise but liberty : whereas 
government is a power of restraining, and power must 
arise out of power not out of liberty,* for this is the 
antagonist of power; and accordingly, all those busy 
gentlemen who are now striving against government 
call themselves the friends of liberty. The principle 
which dissolves government can never be the principle 
out of which it arises ; and the case is so plain that a 
child may see it . 

This absurdity, however, runs through all our au- 
thor's politics ; in which, as occasion requires, he sub^ 
stitutes power and liberty for one another. ,Thus 
doth he begin his fundamental definition. — Political 
liberty consists in the power which the members of the 
state reserve to themselves of arriving at public ^^es, 
&c. (Essay on the first Pr. of Gov. p. 9-) Here !»• 
berty is confounded with the power of governing ; that 
is, of restraining liberty : and we reckon a writer who 
is loose in a definition, to be either cloudy in his un- 
derstanding, or fraudulent in his intention ; a swind- 
ler in reasoning, who takes up what iie has not fairly 
purchased. 

When tlie Doctor's principles are brought, together 
and compared^ the perplexity is obvious. He distin- 
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guishes (for clearness j as he observes) liberty into po- 
litical and civil; making .tbe latter a power over our 
own actions, and the former a power over the actions 
of others ; that is, a power of rulings and a power of 
not being ruled : which in effect leave all power in 
tquilibrio ; and so amount to nothing. His t^o sorts 
of liberty are evidently two sorts oi power, which anni- 
hilate each other : and all this is^br clearness. 

He farther ilsserts (p. 1 2. ) that " as every man re^ 
tains, and can never be deprived of his natural right 
of relieving himself from all oppression ; that is, from 
every thing that has been imposed upon him without 
his own consent ; this must be the only true and pro^ 
per foundation of all tbe governments subsisting in the 
world/' Which means in plainer English, that tM> 
only proper foundation of government is th6 power of 
overturning government; which he calls relieving 
ourselves from oppression ; and a power this is which 
may be turned against the ten commandments ; for 
these having been imposed upon us without our orch 
consent, (it being certain that we had no hand in the 
making of them) are consequently by Dr. Priestley'3 
rule, ah' oppression. 

It is anothfer of his fundamental maxims, that king^ 
senators and 'nobles are to all intents thie servants of 
the public, and accotoitable to the people: (p. i23.) 
which principle, when transferred from the body civil 
to the body natural, asserts the headship of the feet 
and toes ; which is very good sense when our mean^ 
ing is to turn the world upside down. If it be our iw- 
tenlion to overturn establishments, we must advance 
nuch principles as will promote the great work of de- 
composition. But decomposition, as we find by ex- 
perience, is an experiment attefnded with some loss* 
When chemists undertake to analyze, a subtile pria- 
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ciple evaporates, which can never be restored ; and 
this extends by analogy to other cases. It is easy to 
take a man to pieces ; but life escapes in the experi- 
ment, and the man can never be put together any 
more. Every legal government is a composition, of 
which God, by his laws and his providence, makes 
himself a part ; the animating part, which gives energy 
and effect to the whole. When this is lost, on a dis- 
solution of the state, and of laws human and divine, it 
is not in the power of man to restore it. - There may 
be a thing framed which will call itself a government ; 
but it will have no authority nor stability, because it is 
built upon a loose bottom. • Cruelty and revenge will 
take the place of penal, and robbery and sacrilege of 
distributive justice ; and a thousand other evils will 
happen^ which all good men will deprecate, because 
none but evil men can be gainers by them : and they 
only in appearance ; for the whole is a deception and 
a phantom. 

Our author's political casuistry is as curious as his 
principles. He has one measure for us and another 
for himself. In his letters to Mr. Burke he lays it 
down, that we have no business to find fault with the 
French for what they have thought proper to do in 
their Own affairs, (p. 3.) But if it be a go6d rule to 
let our neighbours alone in managing for themselves, 
how comes it that the Doctor is so busy and so severe 
a critic upon the church of England, a society to which 
he does not belong ? and why were he and his friends 
so zealous to celebrate the French revolution ? Why 
is he, who is a stranger, at liberty to applaud and 
give his sanction to their proceedings : if we, who are 
also stfangers, are not at liberty to censure them? 
It will tiever be a matter of indifference whether vice 
or virtue prevail io the world : the cause of the French^ 

VQI.. VI, X 
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in this view of it, is the cpx%c of inankiad. Th$ Doc-r 
tor and his friends obliged us (o consider whether the 
French had done right or \Trqng, becf^o^ \\^ey perr 
suaded us to do the sam^ tbii^g ^t tioinq ; ^qd their 
motipns toward it alarnaed ^h^ peqple at JJ^ripingbanii 
and occasioned all thos^ ^ist^i;ba^c^s, the c^u^fs of 
^hich are as w^U understood ^j the Doctor hirps^lf » 
by any person in this l^ingdom. 

The French otfi^tion ware at liberty, be s^ys^ to better 
their condition withput consulting us. 3ut hef e ^gfum 
the Doctor's gasui^try is as \^9^ {^& beforq : fop oa 
op^n c^q be justitied in beU^^ing \^ pon(litipn, iinl^as 
he does it Ify lawful mcan^* If 9 qiaipi letters his cmh 
djtion out of the property and lives ^f ^S: fellQiiif-s(ii>r 
Je<:tSy he is a f^loii and § umrderer;. a«4i ^jB^ Qr^ 
Franklin rightly qbservedi it makes no diffec^m^ 
whether this b^ done by a single person or ^y ^ Idrgen 
gang, pr by one hc^If of ^ nation ag^guist Hifi ojLber 
halt: 

Ther-e may be some worthy pjersona^ who, although 
^hey look up to Df. Priestley as a great ppli^c^* cft- 
suist| are not; above bemg admonisl^ed. L^t theoi 
consider calinly, wb^t is in a manner self-evident, 
that all rice is from the liberty of hun^an actipn ; aU 
virtue from the restraints either of law or conseiencQ^ 
So far as restraint is from the law of God^ it cafnnot 
be opposed. But of this law, no account is mad^ by 
Dr. Priestley or bis followers : and if they are plot- 
ting to overturn establishments, as they openly pror 
fess, it is proper they should keep it out of sight : for 
the moment it is introduced, all th^ir fairy ecjijftc^ 
fall to pieces like a bouse of cards. That nian mual 
be an atheist ox an infidel, who forgets that there is % 
foundation of law, by which all men ar<9 bound, iqf 
their relation to God and to one another; and thin 
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the^ten commandments are made for men in d state of 
inequalitif. In the new subject of human Right, the 
ignorant may think there is a pro and a con of argu-* 
ment against argument : but the whole ^is a dispute 
bet\^'een the duties of religion and the claims of athe- 
ism : all of which are answered for ever in this one 
short sentence — no man hath a right to do 
WRONG. How their plots will succeed in time, it 
may be impossible to foresee; but, I think, before the 
party of Republicans and Unitarians will succeed ia 
this country, they must provide a political manager 
not so much given to betray and contradict himself as 
Dr. Priestley : who in one page assures us, that Uni'- 
tarians are as good subjects as Trinitarians ; and in an 
adjoining page, that they are laying gunpowder, grairt 
by grain, under the old building of error and super^ 
stltion^ which a single speak niay hereafter enjlame *• 
This open unguarded temper, which lays a plo^t, and 
then tells it to every body, has brought the Doctor 
into great miscarriages, and was undoubtedly the causf 
of all the losses he suffered at Birmingham^ 

II I. Of the Feelings of Dr. Priest fey. 

The Doctor's feelings are very unaccountable, "being 
tbtally disproportionate, and sometimes quite of %- 
contrary nature to their causes. He tells us how th^ 
sudden union of Mn Burke and Lord North filled him 
wrth horror, (Lett to Mr. Burke, p. 6.) If an un* 
looked'for coa:lition In the ministry goes to coi^rt, to 
manage public business, he is troubled with the hor^ 
tors; but he can hear of captive kings, of plots^ 
massacres, confiscations, and sacrilegei and find ail 

• Fr«e Inq. p. 40-<-4f« 
x8 
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these things not only agreeable, but 
celebrity and festivity. He mocks at the iiumaoi^ d 
JMr. Furke, for being alarmed and disturbed at the hie 
horrible comnaotions in France. This worthy gatfle- 
man, blessed with the tender feelings of a. polished 
inind> and concerned for the peace of the ChtisUMSk 
world, did look with abhorrence on the coT%€ixsion^ in- 
humanity, and felony of the French KevoliitioB; and 
therefore justly and pathetically exclaimed agaiasti^ 
as a most wicked and cruel transaction. At all this Dr. 
Priestley wonders ; and says — you are alarmed — you 
afe not cool— your mind is heated^ &c. &c. The con- 
trast here is' a littTe striking: The one, with the heart 
of a man JBtnd a Christrau, fee>s^ as the attending chap- 
lain would, at a miserable execution j while the other 
stands by with aN ttie indifference of the hangmaD; 
considering only what he and his party may get by it ; 
apd how the catastrophe may serve to promote his 
own political ideas. * 

The power of kings and rulers is designed by Pro- 
vfderice as a terror to e^vll doers; sq the Gospel teaches: 
and a terror it is, which seems to lie very hard upoa 
I)r. Priestley; but if the law of Providence be in- 
verted, and the terror happen to fall backwards, upon 
kings and rulers themselves, then he has his wish. He 
^rejoices when they are made to trembhy as if it were a 
delicious circumstance :" It is time," says he, ** that 
they who have made others tremble, (i. €. who 
have been a terror to evil-doei^s) should in their turn 
tremble themselves. . But let the people rejoice.'^ 
(Lett, to Mr. Burke, p. 40.) The two gx^d^i red Utter 
festivals of Dr. I^riestley's year (kalendered with blood) 
are the ,3'Oth of January a,nd the 14th of July. " Let 
all tyrants' read the history of both," says he^ "and 
^.^p^nhi^;^ We shali jrarely ipqet wjth any instance of 
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« flamiDg advocate for liberty, who' does not, ^through 
^U the disguise of bis fair words, discover the spirit 
of a tyrant If I had no other reasoiv for detesting 
our Doctor's politics, this alone would be suifficient,^ 
chat they deliver tis over taan unmerciful miud, and 
even invert die passions naturaltovnah; -so that when 
the woiidis in tears, we* are preparing fpr a Teast; 
like vultures, when they smeU daughter at H distance : 
and, in the sunshine of peaceabte times, like Spensef^i: 
liend, which ctiews a to^d^- ice w^ep, that cause of 
wveeping there is nojne. . - . 

^yken a man denies his own conduct to those Who 

are witnesses of it, and expects'^to be believed ; whatr 

ever that man m^y call hii^self, we generally aigree to 

call him impudent.^ Has not our Doctor, ,for many 

years past, been libelling the religion and'the clergy 

of the Church of England; predicting i^ifii to 'the 

government, and recommending a n;ew one aflsr thii 

model oi France ; calling our religious establishment 

z, fungus, a sloths a glutton : and threatening it with 

a destructive explosion from the* gunpowder, which he 

end his friends have been conveyiag under the fabric? 

Yet the man who had said alt these things, and many 

wore, (for wiiich see the collection in the -^4/>p(?/i^j», 3 
tells the inhabitants of Birmingham, they had uniform- 
experience of his peaceable hehaviour for eleven yearn* 
(See* Thoughts on the late Riots at Birmingham^ p. 7:) 
. His Letter to Mr« Pitt displays a degree of assurance 
rarely to be met with. When a man, in this* coumry, 
writes ei saucy letter to a minister of state, there i$ 
nothing prodigious in, the case: but if he'does this iii' 
defiance of all decency^ and puts his name to It, ns 
Dr. Priestley didy he glories in his shame; ^hich a: 
man seldom does, till he is 'past the feeling of it. Tetf 
juw bi$ creed giv€& him a neat alliance to the IhrMp 
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be is not abashed at it; but considers it rather ak a 
favourable circumstance; telling us how the Turks are 
in a fair way to become Christians,, because they are 
Unitarians, •* You are mistaken^" says he, in his 
Letter to Mr. Farklmnt, ^' if you think that I am 
ashamed to avow my agreement with the Mahome- 
tanst or any other of the hunian cace, in the doctrine 
df the divine unity, and to worship toget/icr with them 
the one God and Father of all, the Maker of heaven 
»ndearth/V (Letters, p. ,185.) Whether it be the 
Reverend Mr. Parkhurst then, or any other worthy 
gen^lemai, who shall suspect that the Doctor is weak 
enough to be ashamed ; he has reason, from the Doc* 
tor's <^wn ^titbority, to retract bis suspicions. 

IV, The Logic of Dr. Priestley. 

WHi:tf a writer has a good cause, and understands 
it well, bis defence of it will be plain and rational : 
but if his cause be bad, and too weak to support it* 
self, he will apply to the arts of false logic, which we 
call sophistry ; and, as we say, will try to persuade 
people out oj their senses. Dr. Priestley has been ce-» 
lebrated for bis abilities ; and I am convinced he h a 
man of parts, when I see the ingenuity and variety^ of 
bis subterfuges. When the case is desperate, and we 
aee bim sinking ; he is never at a loss for some shift to 
|:eep his head above water. One of his artifices is, to 
dazzle the eyes of bis readers with a splendid idea of 
bis own powers. The multitude of his volumes, and 
the expedHion with which he writes, are favourite to^ 
pes, and frequently alluded to ; whei>ce the public is 
40 bebeve, that be is greater than other men, because bo 
vrites/^-9^^%* and that he writes uuanswe^*ably, becauae 
lie writer without end. It is a common evasion witb 

Hmi to &ad fault wit^ tbequalifiqatiQos of bit^t^sc>« 
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lists : hone of them are the right sort of lifien : so in- 

tead of aniswering their arguments, he amuses his 

eaders with reflexions on their leartiing and abilities: 

widi the world is to infer, how powerfully he woula 

confute and display his superior skill in the science ot 

defence, if he could but meet with a proper opponent 

Sut uirfoj^'tuiSately they are all of the wrong sort; so 

he treats with contempt all that are past, and with de« 

fiance all that are to come: assiKing the public, that 

the greatest coward may tmhfi: himself a match for the 

brthttdox— i A^re reconnoitr'ed the force ofiheenemyy 

and I see nothing ihat can daunt the most timid^^I 

kcdrit h see iheir Gotiah— -Thus doth the Doctor fiou- 

f ish his pen ovdr the heads of us weak churchmen, iii 

the spirit of a pi*ize-fighter. In the iathe vapouring 

strain, he calls Dr, Horsley^ the present Bishop of St 

2yavid% a boastful Chanipion^ so confuted and ba^ed 

fcy himself, that all the encomiums and ehcdurdgements 

of his friends cannot hrihg him into the field again. 

(Letters to the DeSh of Cant p. 5.) Here we have a 

specimen of the language of the CQckpit, applied to a 

dignitary of the' church, and a controversy in divinity. 

The case is tlfiis : If persons of better learning and 

more manners leave him to himself, because ihey find 

it is to no purpose to argue with him ; he reports, that 

they have ran away, and leit hind in possessioid of the 

field. He puts a like interpretation u pon the pious con- 

doct of Dr. ilorne. This most amiable of men, when 

t](ean of Canterbury^ preached an exhortatory sermon 

on the iuiy of contending earnestly for the faith : which 

exhortation Dr. Priestley very ingeniously interprets 

into the voice of distress : as if ail his opponents were 

confuted, and the good Dean crying out for more 

kelp ; the Champion of Socinianism bad got them all 

dowui and was belabourmg them «ii bis mercy. Much 
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^ religion, were not intended to.exclude fair 

r ^Hn^v nable argument ; their use is to repress in- 

.^nd outrage;, and to secure the peace of the 

iiich never thought itself secure with subjects^ 

ily deny the Godhead oC Jesus Christ, and 

J people to do the same. If there is any pro- 

jt of such a law, it is the roan, who, when 

d be arguing, falls to blasphaning : who, be^^^ 

e is not able to confute, alarms the mindt c^ 

ders with the prospect of being soon overr 

d by numbers, or destroyed by spme sucjden 

foreseen explosion, for which \i^ and his friends 

o long been preparing the materials, I leave 

*riestley to look into the writings of modern con^ 

. tists, and see if he can find a persqn of thatde* 

aon. Another of the Doctor's arts is to impose 

. his readers with unfair samples. .Thqs^ if oa- 

rsary should lay upon him a dozen hard name% 

hich eleven should be true, and the twelfth doubt* 

; he will pick out the last, and hold, it up tp the 

jlic as a specimen of all the rest. In this way he 

a answer a large book before breakfas.t^ by taking 

few passages^ without their dependences, an4 thea 

oasting that he has confuted the whole work. . . > 

But Dr. Priestley never displays his sophistry tp 

^eater advantage, than when he undertakes ^o ^vada 

the force of a text of Scripture, which is very oftea 

necessary, from the part he has unhappily. t%ken in 

divinity. The Scripture asserts plainly of Jesus Christ, 

that all things ivere created by him-andjor himj and 

he is befo7^e all things, and by him fill things consist. 

Col, viil 16, Now behold the answer to this plain 

positive Scripture—** I would only observe," says the 

Doctor^ *• that neither the earth, ^ nor ^ the sun, inpoji 

;'^ or stan^ lior apy nuitiexlal su Instance, ^ ^p^ci^ 
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•^ among the things created by him.*' fSeiJ Letters, 
p. 119.) 5o ^// Mi/ijfJ signify none of these things, 
because notie of them are particnlarly mentioned. To 
fid himself Of the argument for the pre-eKistence tod * 
-divinity Of Christ from the act of creation, &c. he sup- 
poses, that Us Christ is said to have reconciled th<s 
irOrld as well as created it, cttdtcd and reconciled liiajf 
itotll ht supposed to bt synonymous : so that if a inan 
tec^ncilts twb heighbotits at V&riaiice, be may be said 
to h&ve created thetn. 1 beg th6 f eadei* to review 
p. 118, 119, 120 of his letters to Dh Price, as it 
dp6cvm6n of Unitariftt) logic atid divinity ; such as the 
learned Bishop of St ^David's dfii^ht well fiin away 
^m; but not because he is beaten out of the field. 

We prove the divinity of ouf blessed Saviour, by 
i(howing that the same divine acts are ascribed to Him 
M to God : and as the Almighty is demonstrated by 
the works of^mnipotetice, the argument will never b^ 
Unswdred. But nothing is too hard for Dr. Priestley; 
who replies, that this argument will prove God and 
Satan to be the same being-; because it is said of Davidj 
that God moved him to number th^ people ; and in 
tnother place that Satdn tempted him. But the Doc- 
tor, who writes very Jdsf, cannot stop on such occa- 
sions to make proper distinctions: all he aims at is, to 
ttiake a little appearance, and get oft as soon as he 
can. Temptation is no ditine act; which is the thing, 
always supposed in the argument he is answering. 
God, or man, or even Satatt hirnself, may be said fo 
f empty if regard be had to the se?ise in which it is 
spoken : but God and Satan are never said either to 
have created the woild or to have saved it. Such, 
however, is the style of criticism, which Dr. Priestldy 
has opposed to Mr. Jones's Catholic Doctnlu of the 
. [Trinity, (See bis Letters to Students in thi^kiversi- 
ties.) 
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When ^ man is what we calf a Proteus^ be can trans- 
form himself from one shape to another, and assume 
any temper, to serve the present purpose ; he can be 
audacious when he is in feilr ; pleased when be is vex*- 
ed ; glad when he is son-y ; and compassionate while 
be is gratified with another's misery. Our Doctor re* 
joices in the orthodox defences of the church of Eng- 
land, because, as be informs my Lords the Bishops, 
they will hasten its destruction. He is glad that his 
property and his life were attacked^ because this does 
hofwur to his writings; his adi'ersaries having found 
this the only way of answering them. Every thing 
makes^br him, which we should suppose to be against 
him. He boasts, that the Unitarians are more obliged 
to Dr. Horsleyy than to any Trinitarian : but for what^ 
no mortal can tell, unless it be for detecting and esc- 
posing them past remedy to the world. The design of 
all this is, to make the writers of the church belie?e, 
that notwithstanding/all their efforts, they do and will 
write to no good purpose ; rather to a bad ene y and 
that they may as well give it up, and leave the Doctor 
unmolested in corrupting our faith, and deluding tb6 
people, till the grand plot of total subversion shall be 
ripe for execution. 

I shall trouble the reader but with one more of his 
sophisms; which is that of hk insinuating so frequently 
as he does, that the age in which we live is greatly ea« 
Ugbtened Every monitor who advises us to become 
wiser than we ard^ deserves to* be heard : but bis mean-' 
ixig is^ that we ought i%ot td be edntented with the faitb 
af oor forefathers, because we know some new thing* 
of which our forefathers were ignorant. The argument 
is ahogelber impertinent and inconsequential: but 
weak mtnds^ and young scbolarsi whose vanity grows 
^ter than tbeir wisdofn^ may be infiaeaced by it 
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•The age, it is true, has found out some new, experi- 
ments in philosophy; and have acquired some new ideas 
10 natural history: but what then? what is this to our 
religion ? Have we found out a new bible ? If we get 
forward in learning, is that any reason why we should 
go backward in divinity ? There are, to be sure, some 
curious discoveries of late years, and we cannot deny it.. 
Our new vellum paper, which goes by the name of the 
wove paper, is of a quality and substance much superior 
tx> the paper made in former years : but if all Dr» 
Priestley's improvements in theology, with all hia iihr 
lerpretations of the Scripture, were written upon i^ 
the bbink paper of the last century would be a better 
tiling in the library of an Englishman. The present 
reformers of France ^ call themselves the illuminated : 
but they were a people of more worth and wisdom 
with their old darkness about theiii, than with their 
new light; which, like a coup de soleil upon their 
braini, has put them out of their wits ; and made them^ 
what Dr. Priestley's principles would soon make us^ 
if they should be generally admitted, madmen, scalp- 
ers^ and cannibals* 

V. The Religion of Dr. Priestley. ' 

I>Bv Priestley » religion must be described different- 
ly from that of other men : all by negatives; for he has 
taken great pains to show us what he is not^ The truth 
of religion is nothing yet known^ but something .that 
will be found out, if there be but discus$ion enough;: 
and therefore discussion is what he is constantly recom-» 
mending. There is to be no establishmeiit of aujf 
kind ;, but all discussien^ discussion; and the end of it>. 
a right understanding of religion. Every peri^n who 
h (Wrongly possessed with any persuasioiv oiiftlfch bft 
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Ikis no proof, is an enthu9i8|st or fanatic. Dr. Priests 

ley comes fairly under this description, because he 

turns prophet without his credentials*. ^^ IVImttver 

** was the beginning of this worlds'' says he " ihe tnd 

^* of it will be glorious and paradisaical^ beyond what^ 

* * 0ur imaginations can now conceive ; the coniempla^ 

^' ti^n of which always makes me happy.'' (Essay oa- 

Crov, p. 5.) How this will conie to pass the Doctor 

to be siirfe knows; but we can only conjecture from his 

example ; who, as he tells us himself, was once what 

we commonly call a Christian^ but what be calls, a 

Trinitarian; then he was a high Arian ; then a hn^ 

jiriauj like his friend Dr. Price; then he became a 

Socinian^ and that; as he confesses, of the lowest kind^ 

{Letters, p. 101.) All these changes are in a progress 

♦ We have heard It asserted, that Dr. Pritstlei; had predicted 
the eud of the world in fourteen or twenty years. But this matter 
tras not truly represented. In the sermon on the death of Dr. 
PricCf be taugiit his aodience, that they who should die at th« etxi 
of fourteen, or twenty, or sevon years,, would at the end of those 
periods respectively meet Dr. Price : and thus he made it out : 
that as the soul dies with the body, the interval between any par- 
ticular' person's death and his rt^suriection, is to be reckoned a« 
nothing; therefore he that should di^e soonest wouM soonest meet 
Dr-Prrw, Q.E.D. 

After this lie proceeded to tell them, that the news with which 
the surviving friends of Dr. Price will entertain him a,t the Resur- 
rectiott, will consist of those events, in which while alive he was so 
much interested. He knew the triumuhs of the memorable 14th 
of July ; and as they were so agreeable to his taste, how will he be 
delighted to hear of the massacre en the lOth of August i &c. &c« 

The idea the Doctor has formed of persons of his own persuasion 
in a future; state is very singular. Such saints, he thiuka, will be 
pleased at the tremendous day oF the Resurrection, to hear what 
rebellions and massacres happened after their death ; and enquire 
with anxiety, per^iaps, whether Engiand had been as fottuoate io 
this respect as France f But, 98 the prospect is opening wider^ he 
tliiit goes IsUest to Dr. Aicc^ wilt. Aovc fie kcst np»s to tell hfm £ 
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of descent ; the Doctor is a falling body all the way. 
We may judge from this his progress toward paradi- 
saical felicity, what the end will be : men will believe 
less and less all the way, as he has done, till they come 
to paradise and believe nothing at all. The learned 
have held many arguments about th^ situation of para- 
dise; but thus much we learn now for certain, that the 
road to paradise is downwards. 

In his capacity of a prophet, he tells ns what won- 
derful things will come to pass in consequence of the 
French revolution. His 14th letter to Mr. Burke is 
such a curiosity upon this subject, that I wish the 
reader would {)eruse the whole. He will there disco* 
ver, what a new and happy creation is to arise oot of 
the French ahaos. Religion shall no longer be estab- 
lished, but truth will establish itself — Governments 
will all be rectified, when the super$^titious r^sp^ect 
paid to kings and priests shall vanish : all cobtentioa 
for power shall cease, and differences will no longer be 
determined by the sword : the grand secret is discover- 
ed of living without war. Religious disputes will be 
at an end ; because so^great a majority will be of one 
opinion that the minority will see the necessity of giving 
way. The one opinion is, his own opinion, Socinianism 
of the lowest kind; and the thing which is to be over- 
powered by numbers, and give way^ is the Christian 
persuasion : and thus he provides for the preservation 
of religious liberty to us all. Some must decide, and 
the rest must give way^ and then every man will, as^ 
the Doctor has it, provide religion for himself. How 
ignorantvvould this world be, if there were not pro- 
phets to enlighten it ! 1 would not, however, depend 
absolutely on the Doctor's in&UibiUty. For when be 
.^Tote his letters to Mr. Burke, he foresaw^ the ap- 
proaching do wnfal of tbsLt nuisance (p. 12&J^at old 
6 
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^?id decayied btkUding (129-) the Church of Eng^anc^ 
from the rfl^pi^l increase of the Dissenters, c^nd particu-r 
larly of those f^t Birmingham. But how little do pro-» 
pheti; sometimes foresee 1 The fable tells us, bqw th(t 
astrologer, g^ziqg at the stars and foretelling the fate 
of eixipires, did not foresee, that he himself was &lling 
intq ^ ditch : even so, that ruin whi<:h the Doctor had 
so plainly ^nd so positively predicted to the old buUi^ 
ing^ fell unfortunately uj)oq the n^ax. meeting-hoiuse^ 
^nf) upon bis own dwelling. How active the Doctor 
fi\igiu b^ at that time in promoting the ruin he had in 
prospect, he knows hotter than we do : but instead of 
Ibeing so weak as to take any thing to himself, be per* 
$ists in laying all the blame upon . the clergy of BiN 
miilgham* Yet he has net made it appear in a aingte 
instance, that any person of character bad a share in 
the mischief of the late riots^: it rathei^ appears to have 
originated totally with the undistjinguishing vulgar: 
wbp seeing their country menstced by some alarming 
Hiotions towards a French revolution in England, and 
i^Q.t approving it, very unadvisedly took the preserva- 
tive jiistice of the time into their own hands. Persona 
pf wore re£ned understandings act dsfferently. Whea 
they see a man parading the streets with a torch in hia 
hand ; telling the populace that the combustibles are 
all ready ; and that the conflagration will be sudden 
and unexpected ; they are tender of his rights ^ so they 
leave him to proceed, and wait to see what he will do ^ 
^nd when the town is on fire, they try to put it out as 
welh as they can. This was the policy which brought 
the city of London to the verge of destruction in 1780. 
Sleeping justice in time of danger ; and a dangeroua 
e^^cution of it by the vulgar, are so bad, that it i^ 
bard to say which is the worst ; yet we might have: 
justified the latter on our Doqtor-a prinoiplM; whicl^ 
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are accommodated to the demolition of Churches^ bot 
not q{ conventicles* We might have pleaded, that 
old and decayed buildings, maintained at a great ex* 
pencCf for purposes of error and superstition, being 
nuisanceSyit were better for the good of the whole, that 
they should be removed by the justice of the people: 
Unitarian liberty being an adequate compensation for 
a time of calamity ; and 9l paradisaical state upon earth, 
the jf/orioiijr end of all. 

The Christian religion sits so easy upon him, that 
he can droll and sport with the greatest objects of it^ift 
n^manner fearful to repeat. Comparing the Arianism 
of Dr. Clarke with the Arianism of Dr. Price, he 
acoffingly remarks,- that the diminutive logos of Dn 
Vrice shrinks into nothing before the logos of Dr. 
Clarke! (Letters, p. 100.) And of transubstantiation 
he says- "-—with what unspeakable reverence and devo- 
** tiondo the Catholics eai their Maker.'- (p. 101.) 
The Catholics are in error upon this subject ; but the 
subject, in every view of it, is so great, that no serious 
Christian would treat it with words of^ contenppt. The 
Heatliens frequently mocked at the first and best 
Christians for eating their Deity ; stating the doctrine 
in the same terms of mockery as Dr. Priestley does, 
because they felt the subject as little as they under- 
. stood it. 

Levity upon sacred subjects is bad enough; but 
blasphemy b worst of all. If Christianity is the reve- 
lation of God, Jesus Christ is adorable and eternal ; 
the only begotten Son of God, to be honoured by men 
and angels, as the Father himself is honoured ; and the 
time of his appearance is approaching, when the hea- 
ven and earth which he created shall fly away .before 
his faee. This is the divine Person, concerning whom 
Dr. Prieistley reflects upon the Church of £^ngland for 
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tempting the Dissenters to pay supreme worship to a 
yeiioW'Creature^ to a man like ourselves, (Letters to 
Dr. Home, p. 21.) a mere man^ the son of Joseph and 
Mary — naturally as weak^ as fallible, and as peccable 
as other men — possessed of no natural advantages over 
his father Joseph, or any other man in a simitar situa- 
tion of life in Judcea. (Letters, p. 172.) At Paris, 
since the date of their illumination, the most hideous 
blasphemies have been cried about the streets ; (they 
are a little farther advanced in their way toward Pa- 
radise than we are) and so great are the liberties taken 
by Dr. Priestley against divine revelation, that if he 
had lived in the days of Oliver Cromwell, he might 
have reckoned himself very fortunate if he had escaped 
the fate of James Nailor. The difference between 
them is no more than this : Dr. P. believes Jesus 
Christ to have been a peccable man : James Nailor 
believed a peccable man to be Jesus Christ. Yet this 
19 the man who writes pastoral letters to students in 
the university, Methodists, Jews, and Emanuelists ; 
^vlio thinks himself a terror to bishops, priests, and 
deacons ; and labours to convert all men by the su- 
perior excellence of his own persuasion. By Ema- 
nuelists, I mean the followers oi Emanuel Swedenborg ; 
who among the other gross errors of their new reve- 
lation, hold a doctrine in direct opposition to Dr. 
Priestley : the latter, as we see, maintains that Jesus 
CKrist is a man like ourselves ; but Swedenborg taught, 
that the humanity of Christ is God ; even that God 
ivhose name is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ! To show how mistaken Dr. Priestley is in 
his judgment of things, he has written an address to 
those people, reminding them how near their doctrine 
is to his 'own, and that as they ai'e not much divided, 
they may as well "work together: bat the result is, they 
VOL. VI, Y 
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dislike biai as mucb<as he mistakes them : and if both 
sides argue till doomsdayt neither will ever be coq^ 
verted to truth by what the other has (o offer, 

VI- Of his PMlosQphy^ 

Br many worthy persons who take a side-view of 
Dr, Priestley^ he has been celebrated in bis capacity 
qf a uattjral philosopher J i^ndvery justly : heisiqdis-? 
putably eminent in inventing and diversifying ^i^peri- 
inqnts ; snch especially as relate to the analysis of the 
air. Yet, so far as we can see for ourselvca» and have 
learned from the sentiments of others^ he is by nq 
paeans so happy in explaining his experinient^ as in 
performing them ; and in philosophy is found tq flucr 
tuate in hi3 principles, as much as he does in divinity 
and politics. The thing is taken different ways. SomOi 
fronx an admiration of his philosophical abilitiesji be^ 
come infected with his religious errors ; while others, 
shocked by the impiety of the Mtter, become jealous 
of philosophy altogether} and think the study danger- 
pus ; because it is so frequently observed, that philo* 
Sophy Receives itself, f^n^ bepomes too proud tp be a 
christian. If the philoapphy pf Dr. Priestley gbonW 
l^aye tejnpte?! him to bjaapheray, he would have been 
a better man without U; and the time may come, 
when ^ven he himself will wish th^re had been no such 
thing qppn earth* The ^t rente weakness and mant of 
sense in churchmen, are very favourite topics with 
him ; pur plergy arei universally bigotted and supersti- 
tious^ or hypocritical and hardened^ for pro/^*i?^ with 
the church, ^nd believing with Dr. Jprie^tley : sp they 
are a^I ppntemptible for the pne reason pr the other; 
^n^ he accordingly, while he clain^s the iperit pf great 
cf^dour, ahuseii \heui b,^ bist wiU in bis publications^ 
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Several years ago, be promised himself so much success 
from the effect of philosophy in overturning our esta- 
blishment, that the clergy, he thought, had reason to 
tremble for the fate Of their hierarchy at the, sight of 
an air-pump : though the hierarchy has nothing more 
to fear from a philosophical apparatus in proper hands, 
than Dr. Priestleifs meeting- house from a bladder 
inflammable ain Strange effects do sometimes follow 
from unexpected causes. Dr. Franklin^ who lighted 
up that fire in America^ which has now extended with 
increased fury to France^ derived much of bis influence 
from the fame . he had acquired in philosophy. We 
hope his brother Doctor, who is neither So useful a 
philosopher, nor so clear a writer, will not succeed so 
well in separating the people of England from their' 
governnient, as his predecessor did in separating the 
colonies from the mother country. But he makes a 
dangerous use of philosophy, when he suggests to' 
young people in our universities, that they should re- 
Juse to receive divinity otherwise than as they receive 
philosophy^. And' how is that ? Do not they receive 
philosophy on the authority ofman^ and the evidence 
of experiment ? Whereas we receive divinity on the 
authority of God, and ttie evidence of i^afM ; which, 
as the apostle teaches, is the evidefjce of things not 
seen ; and things not seat cannot have the evidence of 
experiment. If young men proceed as he advises, they 
will miscarry as he has done . we would therefore warn 
them to beware of what he has insinuated upon this 
subject ; there being a little too much of the foj^ in it 
for them to discover, till they are better informed. 
What are the present incendiaries of France^ but a 
gang of philosophical felons ; who* because they coul^ 

^ See bis Letters to iliein,^)* 45« 
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not receive divinity as they received pbllosopby, bav© 
astonished the world with such a scene of absurdity, 
rapine, nmrderi and sacrilege, as is not to be found m 
the annals of man ? It seems as if the providence of 
God intended to show the world, by their example, 
to what a deplorable degree of depravity the Qa.ture of 
man may sink, when it despises the lights of religion. 
As philosophers, thoy began with a sovereign contempt 
for all mankind but themselves, as poor low creatures 
of a diftereut species ; and what is the consequence of 
their pride ? they themselves are fallen below the na* 
ture of man, and are become a spectacle of inhu- 
manity to the world : but they are greatly admired 
by Dn Priestley* The science of philosophy is plea- 
cant, and may be very improving to the mind : but 
what will a man gain, if he should take philosophy in 
ej^cbange fpr his soul ? Of this danger Dr. Purkis 
gave very proper and seasonable warning from an uni- 
versity pulpit. But our author objects to his applica* 
tion of St. Paul's admonition to beware of philosophy ^ 
because, says he, the philosophy intended by the apostle 
was that of the Gnostics ; which having long been out 
of dat^, no danger is now to be apprehended from it. 
But in this he asserts what the text will not warrant. 
St. Paul speaks of a philosophy * Kal« t^ t(h^u(x, n xQcr/txa 

* Dr. Priestley bas instructed us, that the Apostle here alludes 
to the philosophy of the Gnostics. But iii this, we h^ve an instance 
of that rashness of judgment, and want of due discrimination, with 
which he forms his opinions. The name of P^«7ojo/7%' was first 
assuraetd by Pythagoras as a student of nature ; and Cicero from 
Pythagoras applies (he term to those, (^ui rerum natvram sfudiose 
intuerentur ; Tuscal, v. 3. Therefore philosophy in its original 
sense is natural philosophy ; and the philosophers who gave St. 
Paul a surfeit of their wisdom at Athens, were Epicureans and 
Stoics, It does not apffear that the word philosophy is ever .ascribed 
to any thing is the Scripture but to what the fjcathens taught* 
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according to the elements of the tt^rld i eoiicerilittg 
which elements, philosopher of all ages have had 
variety of traditions^ and n^re^ as they are noTt,for 
ever u'raoglitig and disputing. If this be the sense df 
coiytix^ (as the margin gives it) natural philosophy Is 
particularly specified : and if it be not, that kind df 
philosophy must be included : because we are bid ta 
heware of all but that Mihich is after Chr^ist : and the 
philosophy . in which Dr. Priestley has distinguished 
himself, will certainly not come under that descriptiod. 
The doctriwss of the Gnostics are dead and gone'; but 
the spirit of the Gnostics, a worse thing, is alive stiH, 
and in a flourishing state j I mean that vain humour 
of being thought rnofe knowing than other Christians^ 
th&t. affectation of being wise tditheiH kooky and pre- 

« 

furring «the wild imaginations of their own brain to the 
wis4omj of divine revelation. This is the corrupt tree 
whose fruit poisons the world; and of that fruit, the 
philosophy of the Gnostics was but an inconsiderable 
part.^. The Gnostic spirit never displayed itsetf mote 
th^.Q in the whole Socinian system, and partieutarly ki 

The fiilse taaobers who infested tbe Christian Gburcfav were not 
called FhilosopherSf but Heretic* and Sectarie* } and their teaGhivg. 
was not called philosophy, but M»x^ Nix«Xair«» ; as in the Revela" 
tion of St. John. 

As for the Gnostics in particular^ they first began to be distin- 
gv^shed about & hundred and thirty yesrs after: the deattP of our 
Saviour ; and could not be alluded to by St. Pmi* So the Dortof 
is every way wrongs and is himself an instance, that the adraopi- 
tion to beware of what then was, and now is, called Philosophy, 
' may be seasonably urged at this time : he having denied the sepa« 
rate existence ot the human sbol on the grounrd of certain speCu** 
latioDs in natural philpaophy, which admit of no pforf^ And it Was 
forese^p and foretold in the last centaury, that those speculations' 
(being of the Epicurean school) would lead Christians to Material-* 
ism ; which is philosophical Atheism. Vaninj, ^who si^ffered at am 
Atheist, does not appear to have been guilty of any other, 

6 
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the writings of our present philosopher; who instead 
of lifting up bis mind to the mysteries of the Gospel, 
is for reducing all mysteries to the level of bis own un- 
derstanding ; and consequently, he soon finds himself 
under the necessity of denying them : of which I pro- 
duce this singular example. Great is the mystery oj 
godliness^ saith the apostle, God was manifest in }he 
Jkshi &<^ Mysteries, saith the Doctor, the only mys* 
ieries known to the Scripture^ are things perfectly m- 
telligible : therefore to make this perfectly intelligible, 
he changes the mystery of the incamation into the 
mere fact Qf speaking by inspiration ; God manifest in 
thejlesh^ thiat is^ speaking to mankind by the man Christ 
Jesus *. God was therefore no otherwise mantfeat in 
Jesus Christ than in any other prophet by whom he 
bad spoken to mankind; and so Moses or Isaiah 
were as truly God manifest in the flesh as Jeaua 
Christ. 

His Gnosticism is farther apparent in the boastings 
which so frequently occur in favour of his own attain* 
ments, too surfeiting to be repeated. He has been so 
accustomed to extravagant and indiscriminate flattery 
from his brethren and admirers, that he looks upon 
encomium as his due ; and therefore bestows it largely 
upon himself. Though Mn Parkhurst^ the first 
Hebrew scholar of the age, has detected him in palpa- 
hie errors in that language, nothing checks him ; and 
be answers it all by telling us, how at eighteen years of 
age he was able to teach Hebrew. Though convicted 
of illiterate mistakes in Greek by Dr. Horsley, and in 
Latin by Mr. Badcock ; be still holds out the flag of 
defiance as before, and gives u& to know, (leaving us 
to smile if we please^ as we probably shall) that as he 

^ Letters to Dr. Hameptcc, p. €7» 
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\[dt)utd not exchange his knowledge of the Greek with 
that of Dr. Horsley^ so neither would he exchange his 
knowledge of Hebrew even with that of Mr. Park- 
hurst *k I have known many boasters ; but not one 
that was a man of any permanent effect ; because this 
failing betrays such great want of discretion and good 
manners. Boldness and importunity will have weight 
with the ignorant ; and the mountebank is often wel 
paid for his bouncings upon a stage at a country 
market. Sauciness of language to superiors will al- 
ways give pleasure to tbe mean and the malicious • 
and people of common understandings think it impos 
sible that any man should be so confident, unless there 
is some strength in his cause. But there being none, 
confidence is necessary to supply the defect; and 
without it some writers could never get forward. It 
was my fortune to be acquainted with a worthy dissent- 
ing minister, who having been at the same academy 
with Dr. Priestley^ told me, he was the most conceited 
youth that ever came amongst them ; who thought he 
then knew every thing; and discovered, in the bud, 
that same self-sutficient spirit which being now {olU 
blown, and in maturity, rails at doctors, deans and 
bishops, for the inferiority of their learning. When I 
call to mind the character of the plain honest man who 
related this, a person of the old puritanical persuasion ; 
I am sorry to see (being no enemy to conscientious dis* 
senters, for many of whom I have great respect, and 
with whom I have held long acquaintance) a new ge- 
neration daily increasing upon us, with so little of tbe 
faith and piety of their predecessors. I could point 
out another of their ministers, in a very conspicuous 
situation^ who is orthodox in his belief, and peaceable 

» 

« 

♦ Letters, p. IW. 
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in his politics: but what shall we say, when such a 
man is scouted by his brethren, and challenged to 
name one single minister more among the dissenters, 
who is of the same opinions with himself? If this be 
true, they are all gone out of the xcay ; and with little 
chance of returning to it any more, if they put them- 
^selves under the direction of Dr. Priestley. 

It has been a matter of wonder to many, how he has 
been attended to so much as he has been. I heai*d 
it observed lately, that he rarely writes a controversiid 
piece without contradicting himself fifty times before 
he gets to the end of it: which want of consistency 
will be found in every writer who is without true prin^ 
tiples. When we see such a man, with abilities so ill 
directed, riding the understandings of a large party 
of people, the case seems at first unaccountable : but, 
if duly considered, it will explain itself ; for parties 
will submit to any thing: they have a tame side as 
well as a wild, one : they will bear every thing, and 
they will bear nothing. Some little time after the riots 
at Birniinghayn^ a Quaker went into a coffee-house of 
that place ; where meeting with a Dissenter, one of the 
Doctor's abettors, " Well, friend," said he, " how 
dost thou do now?" " Do?*' said the other, " I 
should do well enough, if we were not priest-ridden J' 
'' Friend," said the Quaker, " thou art Priestley- 
riddeiu'" To this privilege of riding the people, the 
Doctor advanced himself, partly in virtue of the philo- 
sophical fame he had so justly acquired : and he might 
have kept his seat better, had he been more temperate 
in his politics, and more sound in his divinity. But 
he incautiously mounted the wrong steed at Birmirfg- 
ham.; and putting on with more haste^than good speed, 
the beast Ihrew his heels into the air : ^nd it is probaWq 
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the Boctor will Dot pjit his foot into that stirrup any 
more. ' 

Whatever degree of popularity he may have ac- 
quired with his party^ he has little reason on that con- 
sideration to be high-minded. Popularity is too fre* 
quently the reward of base arts and bad principles, and 
has been bestowed on very bad characters. The^ 
famous Titus Oates, the son of an Anabaptist teacher 
and dipper, a pestilent incendiary of the last century, 
who was whipped from Newgate to Tyburn for per- 
jury, agreed very much with Dr. Priestley in some of 
his religious opinions. The best name he could find 
for Athaiiasitis was, that creed-making rascal. He 
was always delighted, and remarkably active, when 
mischief of any kind was going forward against the 
church. In the day of his prosperity, he was a per- 
sonage of such influence, that no man dared to open 
liis mouth against him, for fear of being put into a plot, 
and either hanged or sent to the Tower ; and nearly a 
whole sessions of parliament was employed upon him. 
He assumed the doctorate; was served in plate ; and 
had a pension of 600I. per annum. His name was as 
precious then, as that oi Thomas Pain is now, and with 
the same sort of people, for the same reason, an un- 
common -disposition and ability to disturb the peace 
of mankind. Dr. Priestley ought to be, and might be, 
^ character very superior to these : he has great merit 
with natural philosophers for what he has done well, 
and they have given him at least as much as his due : 
but his popularity with a^party may be accounted for 
from some other qualifications in which he more 
nearly resembles Titus Oates and Thomas Pain. The 
patriot$ who rule the floods of sedition in FrancCy have 
honoured our Doctor (as the newspapers report) with 
their testimony, that bis principles and his iaclinations 
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are up to the high-water mark (^ republican mischief; 
and in so doing have given that warning to Englishmen; 
which iione of them can want, who are in any degree 
acquainted with the spirit of bis publications ** 

* When Dr. FriutUy trotdd whet our appetites for a new revo« 
ioiiony he holds oat to us the nobU example of America, and tiie 
nohle example of France, which has grown out of it But the 
Americaas are not in such au enviable state as he represents^ 
wfaoae judgment is very little to be depended upon. An inquisitive 
nnd judicious gentleman^ who has lately visited several parts of 
America, and conversed with people of all ranks, assured met he 
iound but two persons of champter who expressed any interest ii 
ibe Frendi revolution : and that the French tiation is omvenally 
held in very low esteem there. In religion, he observed, thej are 
in a poor condition ; broken into parties by a sectarian spirit aU 
most universally prevailing, and tending to the extirpation of all 
solid piety. In the soutiiem provinces, the chief reli^n is fmt 
idem, called by the name oipiitoiophtf in Europe; which haspr»* 
duced their unbounded tolerations. 

In the moral principle, they are certainly not improved ; many 
of them having been induced to favour a separation from this coon^^ 
try, with a view to be well rid of their British creditors* Hie 
small province of Virginia only, owed two millions to the mother 
country at the beginning of the war ; and it is not in my power to 
show how much of it has been paid. Their courts, I am told, 
are to ibis day not opened for fulfilliDg the 4th article of the peace, 
which obliged them to the payment of their debts ; and on that 
very consideration, oar government can enter into no commercial 
negociation with them. It is an universal complaint, that scarce 
a debt contracted by the American states is punctually discharged : 
their fiaud is co-extesdive with their country. Their bubble bank 
at New.York, which ruined so many people by a display of false 
credit, is well known. See Memoirs of the late Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin y p. 62, a very interesting pamphlet, by some person well 
versed in the subject he has undertaken. In their political state 
(for it cannot be called a g<rcernmemt) they find some new adx'an- 
tages ; bot nothing te compensate for that peace, order, stability, 
and respectability which they enjoyed under the old government ; 
and they did not spare to say, that upon the whole the old was better. 
The gentleman from whom this information was obtained, learned 

7 
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VII. The Analifsis of Dr. Priestley. 

Whei^ h strange phenomenon appears in nature, 
we are all desirous to account for it. Dr. Priestley 
being a phenomenon in religion and learning, it is 
natural to look for some solution of him. The excur* 
sions of his inind are unbounded; his versatility is 
without example ; his ol^stinacy in argument, inflexi- 
ble ; and his disposition to disturb the peace of the 
world, indefatigable ; and yet I never heard it offered 
in excuse for him, that much learning hath made him 
mad. What then are we to say ? for his mind must 
be under some unhappy malady. The proper method 
of investigation in such a case will be, to learn from 
past times what men have been, and why : and then 
we shall be better able to understand, what and why 
they are as we now find them. 

In the life of Mr. Richard Heoker^ by Isaac Walton^ 
we have the description of a set of people, such as they 
discovered themselves on their first appearance in this 
kingdom ; when their portrait was taken by an able 
band, and is still preserved in an account of the opi- 
fiions and activity of the Nonconformists ; from which 
I make the following extract. ^' In which number of 
Nonconformists, though some might be sincere well- 
meaning men, whose indiscreet zeal might be so like 
charity, as thereby tQ cover a multitude of their errors ; 

some particulars relating to the conduct of the war, from a leadef 
in it| which were generally suspected in the mother country, but 
not so wdl known before upon American testimony. I wish the 
reader would consul! those Mtnmn of l>r. Bevf^mU FranUmt 
where he will find a full detection of the false irformiMoH that 
philosoher-iield out lo penoas diiposed to remove from hence to 
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yet of this party were many that were possessed with 
a high degree of spiritual uickcdness ; I medo with aa 
innate restless pride and malice^ and an opposition to 
government : men that jpyed to be the authors of mi- 
sery ; which is properly his work, who is the enemy 
and disturber of mankind : men whom prejudice and 
a furious zeal hath so blinded, as to make them neither 
to hear reason, nor adhere to the ways of peace: 
whom pride and self-conceit had made to overvalue 
their own crooked wisdom so much, as not to be 
ashamed to hold foolish and unmannerly disputes 
against those men whom they ought to reverence, and 
those laws which they ought to obey.— They began 
with tender and meek petitions ; then proceeded to 
admonitions ; then to satirical remonstrances ; and at 
last, having like Absalom numbered who was not, and 
who was for their cause, they got so great a party, that 
they dared first to threaten the bishops^ and then tb& 
queen arid parliament. — Men of the slightest learning, 
and the most ignorant of the common people were 
mad for a new, or super, or re-reformatian of religion; 
like that man, who would never cease to whet and 
whet bis knife, till there was no steel left to make it 
useful."—" With these the church was pestered ; her 
lands in danger of alienation ; her power at least neg- 
lected ; and her peace torn to pieces by several schisms^ 
and by such heresies as do usually attend that sis. 
People seemed ambitious of doing those very things 
that were forbidden, and attended with danger, that 
so they might be punished, and then applauded and 
pitied. They called the spirit of opposition a tender 
conscience, and complained of persecution, because 
they wanted power to persecute others*.'* 

* See Life of lIook.«r, 4tb edit. p. 181, or as prefixed U> hi? 
works. 
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The style of Isaac TValton is so strong, that a very 
little of it will be sufficient for our purpose, and, pre- 
pare us to account for the eccentric appearance and 
motions of Dr. Priestley. He was bred up in what 
this author, who follows the old fashion, calls the sui 
of schism : and schisiti, as we learn from the exan^le 
before us, begets many other sins ; that of heresy in 
particular. Division from the church breeds that 
hatred against the church, which is so conspicuous in 
Dr. Priestley ; a secret sense of superiority in the 
church breeds emy : ^nd when hatred and envy work 
together, they will produce very strange and alarming 
effects. Envy^ wishing the church to be as wrong in 
its doctrinCy as it is hateful in its authority^ will soon 
Jind it so ; first in one article ; then in others ; and at 
last in all. From the habit of proving so frequently 
that the church believes wrong, it will itself at last 
come to believe nothing. Our author goes to the 
primitive writers of the christian church ; where he 
might find truth, wisdom, and piety: but he finds 
what he wishes to find, and what the raven looks for, 
as he fiies croaking through the air, corruption. His 
hatred and envy are attended with that native self- 
conceit, for the gratifying of which, as Walton has 
worded it, he is not ashamed to hold foolish and un^- 
mannerly disputes against those whom he ought to re- 
verence. He differs from all, because he would be 
wiser than all : so he falls into notions of hopeless ab- 
surdity, and is at his wits end how to maintain bi^. 
ground. He is therefore such an heterogeneous com- 
position, as men may well look at with amazement : 
he i^ wise and foolish ; learned and ignorant ; civil 
and insolent ; meek and intolerant ; a leader in want 
of leading-strings ; cold-hearted as a philosopher, and 
hot beaded as a fanatic : and, as the result of all^ in« 
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ewx\^\At in hit opinions : with whoie eFaave lo^c 
null unmtnnei ly spirit of detraction no man of cha* 
nicU»r would hold an argument, bnt for the sake of 
th^M who may be in danger from bis writings. Mr. 
tVMkktfidiis >^ho has a fair title to the character of a 
»chulari auvi knows a certain person well, laments 
uv\'r him as atmiutt f^pt angel in wisdom^ and all but an 
uiiM m J^d^fHiCHt. I do not carry the opposition of 
the chai acier so high or so law as he does. In those 
departments of learning, with which .Mr. Wakefield is 
K4i/ so well acquainted, he allows too much : in those 
wilh which he u acquainted, he finds him very deficient^ 
%nd positsstd of self-conceit in no ordinarif measure. 
See his Short Strictures on Dr. Priestley s Letters^ 

r»Kp.ia 
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Extracts from the works of Dr. Prieitley were 
read ill court at the assises at Warwick; because, when 
he applied for the damages he bad sustained, no judg- 
ment conld be formed by the court of the value of 
writings which were lost, but from the value of those 
which remained, They were afterwards printed at 
BirmingJaain^ with the following motto in the title 
page. 

Xf the Qpintom and principles in question be evidently 
mbvermt of alt reiigionp and of all civil society ^ they 
must evidently be false. 

[EsMy on the First Principles of Government, by 
Joseph Prkstkf, L.J4.J). p. 121. 

On these extracts no remarlcs are added ; as the 
reader, after what has been ^aidj will be prepared to 
m^kff bis QWQ re^ectioni, 



UPON ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Byr can ^n Act of Parliament authorize a mamfest injustice f 
And when you are taxed with oppressing i/our neighbours in exact* 
ingof then) that, for which you hare given them no equivakntf 
will it be tufl^cient at the great day of Judgment to say, that yoQ 
l^ad an Act (^ParUcmtnt for doing it ? 

^Familiar Letters addressed to the Inhabitants of Binning* 
bipi^^)^a|e $6| par4graf>h 3| li|ie S^-publisli^d in 179P* 
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Will an Act of Parliament excuse you in the sight of God, for 
exacting of any man more than in the eye of reason and equity he 
ought to pay? If an Act of Parliatfient will not justify tlie taking 
men's lives, neither will it justify the taking their money. 

[The sameparagraph-^line 13* 

11. UPON RESISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT. 

IF government, though legal and constitutional^ has not made 
sufficient provision for the happiness of the people^ no other property, 
or title by which it may be dignified, ought to shelter it from the 
generous attack of the noble and daring patnot, 

[Essay on the First Principles of Government, Sect. II. of 
Political Liberty — page 35, paragraph 2, line 9^ to page 
3ff— published in 1791. 

Governors will never be awed by the voice oftbe people, so long 
as it is a mere voice^ without overt acts, 

[Ibid., page 46, 47) paragraph 3, line 24, 

III. UPON LIBERTY, CIVIL AND POLITICAL. 

CIVIL liberty extends no farther than to timans own co)iductj 
and signifies the right he has to be exekipt frmh Me cvntroul pf'the 

society, or its agents. 

[ibid. Sect. I. of the First Principles of Government and th» 
different kinds of Liberty— p. 9, paragraph 2, line 7. 

In countries where a man by his birth or fortune is excluded 
from the supreme offices, or from a power of voting for proper 
persons to fill them, that man, whatever may be the form of the 
government, or whatever citil liberty or power over his own aciiofis 
he may have, has no power over those of another, and therefore 
has no political liberty at all. Nay, his own conduct, as far as the 
society does interfere, is in all cases directed by others. 

It may be said, thai no society upon earth was ever formed in 
t]ae. scanner represented above. — I answer, it is true^ because all 
go:cermnents whatever have been, in some measure, compulsory^. 
tyrannical, and oppressive in their Origin; but the method I have" 
described, must be allowed to be the only free, arid equitable me- * 
tliod of forming a society ; and sines every man retains^ and can 
never be deprived of his natural right of relieving himse}if from all 
oppression, that is, from every thing that has been imposed ^pon him 
without his consent ; this must be the only true^ wad^pwper foun- 
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dation of all the governments subsisting in the world, and that,, to 
v>&ci7ie people ^who coimpose fhem^ have auMndlk/ittble right to bring; 
ihem back, 

fibitl. 'Sect. fl. page tl, line 7f to pagd 12, tn\ the end of 
tlie second paragraph. • • * 



i'.'» 



IV. OF LEGAL RESTRAINT UPOK HUMAN ACTIONS. ' 

lN',trdth*, the greater part "of human ^actions are of sttch a naw 
ture, i)yeil more inconytfiiehte would foHow from their being^e^^ 
by /tfit;5,'ttan from their being left to erf ry Wf'an'iiarbiCrary tcitl, 

[Ibid. Sect. III. of Civil Literty^p. i2, paragraph 2, line 9. 

V. OF LEGAL RESTRAINT ON OPtNION. 

\t a man commit mnrder, lei h&m be punislied as a murderer, 
and let no regard be paid to his plea of conscience for committing 
|lie action ; but let not the opinions "which lead to the action be 
meddled v:ilh. [Ibid, page 118, line 8* 

VL RELIGION IN GENERAL. 

BESIDES, though religion, or the belief of a God, a Provi^ 
dence, and sl future state, have its use with respect to society, it i^ 
fuot absolutely xecxssaky foi; (hat purpose. . 

[F«miliar Letters addressed to the Inhabitants of Birmingham 
—page i5, paragraph 2, line 1. 

VIL THE BISHOPS AND THE INFERIOR CLERGY. . 

AS to the Clergy, we make ourselves perfectly easy about them ; 
for should the Court once more smile upon tis^ and should the 
Minister of the day only give a single nod, opposition will vanisn 
as by a charm. ' [Ibid, page 36, line 10. 

• 

The Bishops of this reign would in «uch a case instantly become 
as those of the /(7f/ ; and as to the inferior Clergy, they would 
-wheel about as quickly as soldiers on a parage, when the word of 
command is given them in the presence of the King in St. James's 
Park. {Ibid, line 2 K 

We are tfce sheep, and (the Clergy) our accusers are th€ wolves, 
and say what we will, Wf: tnukt hti guilty. 

.(Ibid, page 21 > paragraph 2, line 15. 

VOL. VI. Z 
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VIIL THR ADMINISTRATION OF TH^ GOVESKMESt. 

WC art now in the situatioQ of the frindtm C&rtMiians, «» the 
friends of reformation have nothing to expect from power or gentrol 
favour^ but must lOok for every species of abuse and pers€€Miiom ikat 
the spirii of the times will admit ot If even turning alite was a 
sight that (be couutry would now bear, tkersMpists a spirit tjiat woM 
kfiid thai horrid pmnkkmeni^ ^i with as ^nueh cool indiJfkr€MC€^ ofid 
sopoge etultaiisn as in any preceding ages of the XBorld. 

[Extract from a SitaNos preached for the benefit oiHachney 
College^ and quoted bj Vr» Priestiey la bis ^ Appeal to 
*^ the Public o» the Riots at Birmingham/' ps45^ ^^r 
jptiiragrapb 3, line i^ to pageC4» line 12. 

IX. THE KING^ 

WHAT has been the return fox this unquestionable proof of our 
loyalty and zeal?— -Has it secured to us the gratitude of thft King I 
[Familiar Letters addressed to the Inhabitants of Birraing^aMl 
^ page 169 paragraph d* line 1» 

Now it has unfortunately happened, that '' another King tl 
alrisen fdho kncmeth not Joteph */' orlhe oblig^ons that Ids femily 
are under. "^ [ibid, page 14% 

Should THE Kixei, like Ahasuenis in the book of Esther^ vi. 1. 
not he able to s/eepf and call upon one of the Lords of his bed-' 
chamber to read to him out of the book of the records oi the C/tro^ 
nicies of Xhe Kings of Englandy and should there find who had beei 
the most zealous for the revolution under King Mfiliiam — for the 
accession of the House of Hanover — for the suppression of ths 
Rebellions in 1715 and 1745 — ai>d who took urs part in a late 
change of administration ; and then enquire nohat honour and dig^ 
ttity (chap. vi. 6.) had been done to his friends, and the friends of 
Am family ; and learn, that instead of any thing being doiA% to re. 
ward much had been dune to mortify^ and punish them ; that to 
this Tery day they had been persecuted by lies, and calumnies, a? 
iken whose laws vere dioferse fropt those of all other people^ and xsho 
do not keep the King*s latts^ and therefore say, that it is not for the 
KiKa*s profit to suffer them (ch. iii,8.): poor despised Mordeco* 

• This p«^s«^p iitaien from Scripture. -<♦ Xow there arose <jp ,a ncm TUng 

^tet Sgjpt* -iiihieh hicw not Jctzph,** 

TM:new King was ^sraah-Mif %H tyraat^ the mo&t ifp^tioas viA cyi^. 
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ttiay te |uivAQted» and some oMer use made of th^ gdthws that 
!iwas cr«c|ecl for Aim. [Ibid. p« S6, paragraph H, line 1. 

X. THE AMERICAN FORiM OF GOVERNMENT, 

THE Americaas ventured to do a great deal more than our ac^ 
cestors at the Revolotioui aad set a glorious txamph to France aad 
the xokok icorld* ^ 

They formed a compktetif nao g9vernmeni on the principles of 
rqual libtrty and the rights of men (as Dr» Price expressively and 
happily said) "without NoBles— without Bishops — and 
n'lTHouT A Kmo." 

[Letters to Afr. B«rA-tf— page 40, line 3 — ^published in 1791* 

XI. THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE^ 

BV seans of national debts the wlieels of several European go* 
vernments are already so much clogged, tha( it is impossible they 
should go on much longer. The very Peace Establishment of 
France could not be kept up any longer; and the same must soon he 
the sit motion rf other countries. All the causes which have operated 
to the augmentation of these debts, continue to operate; so that 
our approach to this oaEAT c&isis io our affairs is not equablei 
|»uC accelerated.^ 

[Letters to Afr. Bi/r^e-^page 153, paragraph 3, line 1* 

If the coiidition of other nations be as much bettered, as that o£ 
France probably will be by her improved system of governm^ent^ 
thatGRKAT CRISIS, dreadful as it' appears iu prospect, will be a 
consummation devoutly to be vfished» ' 

[Ibid. 154, paragraph 2, line !• 

I rejoice to see the warmth with whicii the cause of orthodoxy, 
that is, long established opinions, however erroneous, and that gf 
the hierarchy is now taken up by its iriends'^because, if tlieir sys«> 
tern be not well founded, they are only accelerating hs destruc-^ 
tion* In fact ^ tJ^cy are assisting me in the proper disposai of those 
trains of gunpowder vShich have been some time aceuntuUnfingf and at 
mhich thcjf have taken so great an aiarm^ afid vMcA tdll certtjfinlji 
blow it up at length as suddenly as unexpectedly ^ and a$. completely as 
the overthrow of the late arbitrary government in France. 

Preface to the Letters to Mr. Burn — page S07 and UQSy in 

the same volume that contains the Familiar Lt^tiers t» 

the Inbabitatits of Biiinmgham. 
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olutipQy JTUI, QREAT BODY OF THE CLERGY in UlS COUntry, 

lid m any of those who call themselves the fiiiknds of the 
Ci N o, have long been my enemies ; and in accowpUshing my ruin, 
lave not spared the instruments of that science, my application to 
.vhich gave someyeo;ree ofwdgbt t« my labours iu another field. 

{Appendix to the Appeal^age 15^* 

Letter to Condorcet, par. •^, 1. 7. 

THe violences were committed by the lower order of the people ; 

hut if thefricndsoflhc Church, and of'theKing, in the higher ranks, 

liiid been in earnest to suppress the riots, it might, 7io doubt, have 

been etfected before any mischief had been done. 

[Appeal— page 7 1, line 1. 
There was, therefore, at least a criminal remissness in the friends 
of the Church j^ and of the King. But the c/cfl/c«^ya('/tf show that 
there was more than rthmmess on the part of many persons of better 
condition^ and nothing that they ever did, showed a real disappro- 
bation of the conduct of the mob, previous to the demolition oi my 
house — but only a wish that they should proceed wo /wr/Zw, thatt 
that. [Ibid, page 7l» line IJJ, 

6. TiiE TOWN A^D THE XEIGUBOvUUIIOOD OF BIRMINGHAM^ 

Makhig every allowance for the perpetrators and abettors of 
these horrid scenes ai the moment, there has been time for reflec- 
tion, and compunction since; and the eyes of. the nation, and of all 
Europe, are open to see what part both the town, BLudneighbtmthBbJi 
and above all, the Government of the country. Will tal^e^in t]}A 
ease. On ihe part of the town and ?ieighbourhood, nothing favourable 
to justice has appeared as yet. 

[Ibid, page 71, paragraph 2, line 1, to page 72, line 7. 

The whole toun^ and neighbourhood therefore must fiiU under 
the suspicion of screening the criminals, and therefore oi partaking 
the guilt. . [Ibid, page 72, 73. 

7- PROVIDENCE. ^ ^ / 

Though I had read, and reflected much on the feelings of Chris- 
I'vAns ilia state of persecutinuy and never doubted, but that in ordi- 
nary cases their joys far exceeded their sorrows, I could not know 
tbat they did so to the degree in which I can truly, and 1 hope 
uithout much vanity (for in thiy I mean nothing but the instruction 
and encouragement of my readers) say, tliat I have lately found it. 
It is only in trying situations that the full force of religious prin* 
ci^k is felt, and that its real energy can show itself. And firmly 
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believingy from the Aocinneofphilosbphicalnece^y^ tUt the hnA 
of God is in all eveuts, and that in all cases men are only kit in* 
fetruments — that under his sure guidance all evil will terminate in 
good — and that nothing so effectually promotes Mjr goad cause as 
the persecution of its adtocates^ all that / haxe sa^ered^ and all thai 
J can suffer, has, in many seasons of the calmest reflectioDy ap* 
})eared as nothings and less than nothing. 

I consider thid persecution^ (for so \ shall call it, though ny ene* 
mies will of course consider it as the punishment of my evil deedSf 
iiod much less than I deserve) let it be carried to what extent it 
will, as a certain prognostic of ih^ prevalence of every great trutk 
for which I have contended ; and this prospect^ together with the 
idea of my being an instrument in the hand of PnovibswcK of 
promoting the spread of important truth by suferingt as vtU om hf 
4^ting, has given me at times such exalted feelings of devotion 
(mixed, as sentiments/of devotion ever will be, with th pmreA 
goed^wiil towards all men^ mjf bitterest enemies not excepted) iH I 
liad bul an imperfect idea of before. 

[Ibid, page 111^ paragraph 2,Uii^ t« 

So fully am I persuaded that more good than evil will reanitfirom 
what has happened to mty that were it in my potstr I would moi ke 
festored to my former situation. Had the late events not happened, 
I should of course have wished, and prayed for continuing as I was; 
for no man, I believe, ever thought himself more happily situated 
than I did — but PaoviDEifCE having now DfiCUkRxn iTSXiFt 1 
§ffuieicef and pxn rxjoxcb in th^ decisiok. 

(ItBd« page I Id, paragraph 3^ line K 



RESOLUTIONS 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT COMMON RIGHTS. 

BY THOMAS BULL. 



COMMON 8tNS£ HE«OLT£$^ 

I. 1 HAT Subjects have no common rights, because 
aii men are not fit for all things : 1 • In their natiiral 
capacity. The/oo/ has no right to sit at the council- 
board; nor the coward to be the leader of an army* 
S. In their moral capacity. The thief hM no right to 
be a stacard for the fmblic : the idle man has no right 
to the wages of the indtistrious. 3* Least of all in 
their religious capacity. , The Jew ha^ no right to be a 
Bishop : the Turk has no right to be a Schoolmaster for 
tke teaching of Christian Children. Men have been 
guilty of more cruelty and injustice and robbery on 
motives of /ir/ye religion^ then on any others what* 
soever. * Heathe»s ag^st Christians — Papists against 
Frotestants^^Puritans against the Church and Go- 
vernment of England* Tantum retigio potuit suadere 
malorum ! 

11. Tbat^ the natural rights of man, are the rights 
of man in a stdte iff nature onljf : that iS| of man con- 
sidered as an wisociable independent sa^tge. These 
are, the rights of eatings drinking, sleeping^ hunting 
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fishing, propagating his species, whipping his children, 
and defending himself against wild men and wild 
beasts. " ; ' ' - .^--. ; - 

III. That as soon as man becomes a member of 
society and property is decided by authority^ and 
secured bv laws : he is bound as a moral assent. If he 
takes away the property of another* man a^insf lawy 
he is a thief : if he takes away the life of another man 
without law, he is a murderer] and 'the law harigs him. 
All his natural rights are under restraint, and he cannot 
exercise them at his will, for fear of an executive power ^ 
ordained to prevent it. They are now no longer 
natural^ but are changed into ur^it rights. 

IV. That upon the reception of the Christian Reli- 
g{f)n, natural rights are fartter restrained by 4bei divine: 
authority of the ten commandments ; vihizh ibrbid 
robbery, murder, false witness,' disobedience, and ev«n 
the desire of another man'/s property : and ma».hina&eW* 
rises from o, moral, intb a religious^ agent. And no 
Christian is a good Christian unttl he acts in obedience 
to God as the Supreme Lawgiver, and obeys the lawk 
of mari for God's sake. ] -■ 

V. That therefore, if any member of a Christian 
Society fiow pleads his natural rights, he thereby de^ 
cilares, that he intends to break through the lawis ofdivil 
society, and the restraints of i^eligiony and go baclcrhs 
fast as he can, to the state of nature; that is, to reduce 
things, if he and his fellows shall be able, to ei political 
chaos, or state of ancaxhy, under which there shall be 
x\o disti}2ctio7i of right, ov piwperty, but such as they 
Ihemselves shall be pleased to settle. To presume 
that property is vested jn the nation at large, is in vir* 
tue of no law existing in the world, nor any charter 
h\xx HiAViX of Beelzebub. 



'AlH>ut^Caimon Rights:: '. ^'^ Hp- 

all \ki beasts of (he forest ajpd llv& dos^rt; 4T/ere^ 

mingled into one. sooiet^ with sheep, goats^ ^ axj^^ apd 

horses; againn^t which God's providence ^h^ 4visely. 

provided; Coiijmon Sense fpr^sees.vyhat^mu^t^appen, 

when they b^giuto pur^e abd ex^Qi^ thei^4:ommonr 

rights. The svvinp would make his papt gQf^MyJais 

impudence; and his bard snout .]vo)ald lay, \\;as^ quit, 

fields and gardens at .his pleasure. Faref ,and o^ther , 

vermin would no longer be thieveSy because there woijild 

be no law to make them such: they would take what 

they wanted by natural right. The wolves would 

scatter the sheep and tfiar them iri pieces. The dogs, 

having no master to encourage and direct them, would 

forget their duty and join the enemy: and thus the best 

part of the animal creation would become a prey to 

the worst The dogs might perchance quarrel with a 

wolf; but as this would happen, not out oi friciidship 

to the sJieepy but only out oi hatred to the wolves^ the 

poor sheep would be no gainers. All these circum- 

stances will hold good in human society : for mankind, 

like other creatures, are distinguished by birth, 

humour, and education, into the wild and the tame^ the 

cunning and the simple, the peaceable and the rebellious, 

the temperate and the insatiable, the harinlcss and the 

blood-thirsty ; and have no more claim to the exercise 

oi common rights than the beasts have: of which the 

absurdity is so plain, that to shoxo it is to pi^ove it: and 

if any man asserts common lughts in a civilized country 

where lazvs are established, a trap should be set for him 

as for other vermin. 

Upon tlie whole ; as it is best for the beasts that 
they should be under man ; so it is best for man that 
he should be under God; and under Laws divine and 
human: If he knows his own interest, he will plead for 
a due distinction of rights, and de/hid them to the last 
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ONE penny-worth OF TRUTIL 

rRoii 
THOMAS BUUL TO HIS BROTHEll JOHN. 



DEAR fcEOTHER, 

JL HERE has always been such a good understanding 
between tis, that you and I can speak our minds freely 
to one another. Our father, you know, always main* 
tained the character of a blunt, honest, sensible man ; 
and our mother was as good a sort of woman as ever 
lived. They gave us the best teaching they could af- 
ford, and the neighbours have never counted us fool5# 
But some people are taking great pains to make us so, 
and rogues into the bargain. They have tried their 
skill upon me, and so they w*ill upon you ; but I write 
you this letter to give you warnin^^ that you may look 
to yourself. For it seems, John, you and I are now to 
learn every thing from those conceited monkeys the 
French* Nobody knows any thing now but they, and 
some Englishnieti at home, . who hate this country as 
bad as the French do* With talking about right and 
equality, and constitution and organization^ and such 
like, they made my head turn round : but I see now 
pretty well what they mean. 

They begin with telling us all mankind are equal : 
but that is a lye, John ; for the children are not equal 
to tlie mother, nor the mother to the father ; unless 
where there is petticoat government ; and 3uch fami«. 
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One JPenny -worth of Truth. 949 

\hnl are hanged can give no vote, and they that art 
left are all of a mind. But; however, they are as far 
off from being settled now as they w^re four years agd ; 
and one of their new kings {Marat) said they roust 
have two hundred dnd eighty thousand more heads off 
before they should be right . . •' 

• Now for their wise notions ehout g(wtrtimenti :As 
all power is in the people, they say -there can .be no 
lawful government but what the people make; ?Wheii 
'all power is taken from those who are«now entitled fo 
it by law, and put into the hands of the mob armed 
with i^ikesand daggers, that's a constitution^ Johoi 
Then out of this, the said mob raises what ^theyidlH 
organs md functions, and .makes a government; jbut 
they have beep at it in France for foiir years, add 
though they have worked very bard . donaetimes; they 
bavehaTdlyJjgot to the beginning yet ;And liow have 
you not sense enough to see what a fine contrivance 
this is fot* plundering every gentleman* of bis prcjperty, 
his hous^, his land, his goods, and hismoney;^ under a 
pretence thclt every thing belongs to the Nation J. And 
it holds 'as well, or better, against churcbe^&eii teg^itiat 
private houses. They tell you farther, that' Jio .mail 
has a' right; to any thing but wliat he earok^hifaisetfv so 
'if you and* I, John and Thomas Bull; :ww?k ^ver .m 
hard, and' leave what we have to bring: iipx>i>r chihJreA 
in the world, they will have no right ta^it,' because tiiey 
did not earn it themselves. This notion cuts off aU 
right dfinheritance, which is the most sacred upon 
earth, and without which it would not be worth while 
either to work or to live : for the nation may * meet, 
'niake a i\eV; government, and take it all away, at a. 
stroke. * 1*11 tell you a story: Some while ;ago a high- 
wayman met with his death upon the road'fortlemand- 
ing a gentleman's money : '* That fellow (said a wag) 
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One Pewy^orth tfTrutk 9S% 

t who ever heard of an anointed republic ? Xtier« 

e now, brother John, many tbouBandft of Frenchmen^ 

TO have taken to tbeni^ye3 that power which be^ 

«nged to their king: where, shall we get oU enough ta 

aoint them all? And what would they be when W4 

ad done it ? They would not he the Lord's anointed j 

^ey would be the mob's mioimed: and. there is little 

ioubt butthat, proud as they are at present, somebody 

Mill anomithem well at last 

That God never made a king is a great lie ; when 

we hear him telling i^sin his own words — yet have / 

9€t my kiag upon my holy kiH ofSion! Did not our 

Saviour say he was Kvig ofilit Jews ; and was not he 

crucified fpr saying so ? The Jews who crucified him 

have never had a king of their own from that day to 

this : not because they dislike a king» but because they 

are not good enough to have one. They are the only 

>Dation upon earth that ever were or ever will be in a 

jstate of equality : and it has been a great and might/ 

work of God to jnake them so. No power can mak^ 

men equal% but that which makes men kings. And 

what should we get by it ? We should be just were the 

Jews are ; a proverb to all nations; a monument qf tl^ 

divin^^ wrath; and a disgrace to the world* 

things are very expensive things^ said the Pr^shyt^. 
rian at Birmingham^ when they were going to make 
their French revolution dinner, 
^ That may be true, brotlier John : but if kings keep 
us Irom auch miseries as the wmit of Q king has prQ* 
duced in France, they deserve to he well maintaiji^d, 
let them be who they will. When there is no king^ 
then every man rfoet9 that which is right in his own 
eyes ; and, mind, John, not in the eyes of any body else: 
and you may see in your Bible, how people were 
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One Penny-worth of Truth. 3SS 

ng to lose, and that any change may be to 
itage; but thou hast a body and a soul: end 
ly goes to the gallows, and tby soul to the 
n't that be a loss, Jobta ? 
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OVE l^EKKY WORTH MORE, 



OR 



A SECOND LETTER 



FROM 



THOMAS BULL TO HIS BROTHER JOHN. 



DEAR BROTHER, 

OO kindly as you have received my former letter, I 
feel as if I should be much wanting in my duty, if I 
did not send you a few more of my thoughts, at this 
critical time. The hand of Providence, brother John, 
is very manifest : all my neighbours see it, and talk 
about it. The French, they say, are as great an ex- 
ample of pzini/kment as oi perfidy. They tried to ruin 
old England^ by sending their soldiers to fight against 
our government in America ; and in so doing they 
taught them the evil lesson of fighting against their own 
government at home. They came back with the itch 
of rebellion upon them, and gave it to their old com- 
rades ; while our honest fellows, who took the other 
side, brought home as much loyalty, or more, than they 
carried out, and have kept it ever since. The bound- 
less expenses of that wicked attempt, by land and by 
sea, brought the French nation to beggary : and from 
beggars they turned into thieves: like the gypsies, 
who are either the one or the other as it suits their 
^onvenieiice : and so they have %o\,di gypsie government. 
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Theif famous Fayittt is fidleo, with ail his lijioney^ 
into the hands of the enemy : and may forfeit his headl> 
if he conies home. Such is the fate ,of. their rioblOj 
general. The poor king, when he set his hand ^ofl^ali 
yile treaty with Amtmca^ did not foresee that he waii 
signing his own dtaih-warrant. The queen, who 
persuaded him (because she never loved the English) 
is in prison with him : both of them iil danger of beihgr 
murdered (if they *are not already) by a mock^trialf. 
like our king Charles. These are strange things, brOi-: 
ther John, and almost make my hair stand on end 1* 
Many people said, years agOj it would come home to 
:hem ; and now their words are fulfilled beyond all 
•hat could have been thought of: for the French are at 
;his time the most distracted nation under Heaven j 
md, what is worse, they are the most wicked* Was 
lot their good*will to this country the same as eveV^ 
k'hen they picked out two famous Englishmen, Thomas- 
^ain B.nd the Birmihgham doctor^ to sit. in their ne\'\t 
ssembly, and assist them in the work of teaching John 
3ull to eat reoolution-soup^ dished up with human flesh 
nd French pot-herbs? I love liberty i^ith laWj such 
s we have inEngland^ as well as any body does j but 
lat liberty without law, which makes men eat one 
nother, can come only from the devil, who would eat 
3 all. I thought those frightful stories that came^ 
om France were past belief : but a gentleman of our 
)unty, who was there last summpr, says he willtake 
s Bible oath before any justice, that he saw the blood 
' people they had killed run out of the mouths of 
eir nQurderers.~Wh6n they had shut up three hun- 
ed and fifty poor helpless priests in a pound, and 
;re putting them to death as one would kill hogs for 
s navy, an English gentleman was walking along the 
eety and heard a soldier say, as the muskets wert 
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firing i^ that Moody mute^re^ '* Aluk ! ikey tire ^hxnth 
^ Mg the priests Jine sport there.'' A man will stand 
^t bis door, ahd>ee his next neighbour dragged out of 
Bis h<>ub^ io b&v^ his throat ciit by villains in the 
streiet^ and take ho more notice, than if the parish 
cfiie^rs had called upon the man for a poor's rate or 
a window tax ! When an English gentleman, seeing a 
tiaw head carried along, and the corpse sbahiefuUy 
(Dragged after it, only advised them to bury it, they 
seized him, and cut off , bis head and threw it amotig 
tbte mob. This is French liberty, my boy. Our king 
(God btess him) is contented if a man pulls his hat off: 
but to these new tyrants of Francci, he must pull bis 
hfxtd off; and even then they are not satisfied : they sell 
his house and land from his family, and put the momey 
into the purSe of the fmtion, /that is of themselvok 
What think you bf Ian impudent iVhorb of Babylon^ 
riding along the streets on horseback, at the head of a 
troop, with a long sword by her side, ai^d ^pistols in her 
belt, like the goddess of liberty ; and if she did but 
point with her finger at any ' person going along the 
street, his head was off in a moment. There's pctti-^ 
coat government for you ! John Bull. " France and 
" England (says the Birmingham doctor, as the repre- 
" sentative of this kingdom) have now discovered the 
" secret that it is their interest to be friends'' It 
may be his interest, and it may be their interest; but 
it will never be our interest, till Tom Buil turns into 
Tom Fool^ and Englishmen are changed into a nation 
of villains. It would, no doubt, be a pleasant sight to 
some folks, if we were to pull down King Charles and 
his horse at Charing Cross, and set up the idol of 
liberty (that she-devil of the French) for fools to dance 
about, and sing hymns with Tom of Bedlam for their 
clerk. This would bring people together ; and wbeki 
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i^ ^were together, they would take Ijeat, just as horse* 
ng does, when it is laid in a heap. This is the use 
your liberty trees^ popular cluhs^ and fevoliftionT 
tner^y &c. 

When we talk about kitigs^ it reipincjs ipe of wh^^ 

SLppene,d here very lately. A mftq, like a Londoa 

der, thrust himself in amongst us at a public house* 

Le talked at a high rate about French liberty, and 

le tyranny we live under at home, he laughed at (he 

onsensp and blasphemy of kings having authority from 

^roviclence ; whgit, said he, are we such fods as to 

relieve that kings are sent down booted and spurrc4 

ram the clouds to nV/e mankind ? Some of the com- 

patiy stored at hip), and loQ|ced as if they felt the spurs 

in their sides : but, says I, hpl4 a little, Mr. Lon* 

doner, ypu don't put thjat case quite ri^ht. You know, 

>ve niust all be ridden by spmebpdy ; for we cannot 

nde upon ourselves, Wl^gn a good horse carries a 

gentleman, he is as well pleased as his master : but 

suppose, Mr. Londoner, said I, suppose he should 

take it into his head to throw bj^ P^S^^^r* that he might 

Jje ridden by his cqiiak ! then in thpt case, you know, 

Mr. LfOndonpr, be wjll hav^ a hP^K upon his back in<- 

$tead of a man ; ay^ twenW, or a hundred horses, all 

dambering upon l)is back at once, till they break him 

down, and he \% fit for nothing but the dogs. This is 

niy way of understanding liberty and equality. And 

now, go and ask your Birmingham doctor how much 

th^t horse will better himself- This '}% the way they 

have bettered themselves in France. They that will 

not carry ? Ki'^ffy shall have the beasts of the people 

upjDn thejr backs ^ and the ppor fools are pleased^ 

because they think it will be their turn to ride next 

$ver^ body can see how bad it would be for horses ta 
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carry horses ; and it is always the same thing when the 
people carry the people. 

After this Londoner was gone we found he was 
one of those fellows who are hired to go about with 
Tom Paht'fi books : but he did not think proper to 
produce them : if he had, we should have put them 
into a pitch-kettle^ and stirred them about well, and 
then burned the pitch and the books together : this 
being the proper end of that black doctrine^ which 
gome men put into others to set the world on fire. 

And now, Brother John^ if you find I am a litde 
better taught than you expected, I will tell you how it 
happened. Our minister takes us all now and then, 
rich and poor, to dine with him. One day after din-? 
Tier, when we had lighted our pipes, and neighbours 
were talking to one another about common things, he 
gave a rap upon the table to call our attention, and 
when h^ saw w^ wer^ ^11 ready, he began as fo^ 
Jows; 

^* MY DEAR FRIEICDS, 

*^ Wicked people are at work to corrupt your minds 
*' with a frantic affection for unlawful libertyy by giv- 
" ing false and nonsensical notions of civil society. I 
*^ will therefore show you, in a plain way which you 
^* can easily understand, the danger to which all go- 
. *^ vernments ^.rp now exposed from the q.rts of design- 
*' ing people. 

*' In countries where they feed their flocks a little 
*^ differently from what we are used to, four parties 
♦^ are concerned ; the sheep, the shepherd, the dogs^ 
*' and the wolves. Once upon a time, the wQlves 
^^ wanted to have the gbeep to themselves ; and 
♦^ thought it would be best if they could eat them wjtb 
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their own consent. So they sent messages to them 

privately, wondering how sheep, in these enlightened 

times, should have no more spirit, than to live under 

that Tyrant the Shepherd ; and telling theni how 

happy they would all be if he were out of the way ; 

' and how they hoped soon to see all those ruffians 

' the shepherds worried out of the world. But how 

^ to get at the shepherd they did not know, because 

' of the dogs : so they sent another message to corrupt 

the dogs ; telling them how sorry they were to see 

them hving upon stale crusts and sour butter-milk, 

^* when there would soon be mutton enough for them 

** all, if they would but come over to their interest. 

** So they got the dogs to their side ; made the shep- 

** herd fly for his life ; and then began to kill the. 

** sheep : of which when the sheep complained, they 

** told them it was all for their good; that a great 

*' improvement had taken place, which must cost a 

** great many lives ; but that all would be right soon. 

Thus the poor sheep were in a miserable case. ThQ 

*' dogs, their old guardians, were now turned traiter- 

" ous and blood-thirsty: and no justice could be had 

" by complaining of one wolf to another wolf: so they 

** were either worried to death at home, or scattered 

** over the mountains, in hourly danger both from 

** dogs and wolves, and with no shepherd to protect 

♦' them. " 

" The wolves having succeeded so well, sent to tljieir 
*^ brethren in other countries : and the wolf-principles 
**grew so fast, that the species of sheep were nearly 
" extinct, and there was now a new world of wolves ; 
^' who, when there are no sheep left, must fall upon 
^^ the dogs whom they used for their conveniencei s^ndt 
^^ at last devour one anptben 
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lambs. They have made money of the possessions 

of the church ; they have robbed their King of all 

his treasures to an immense value ; they have seized 

and sold the estates of their countrymen^ for not ap-- 

' proving their proceedings, which no man of sense 

' or humanity can endure. But all this h not suffi- 

* cient, without plundering and taxing the cities and 

* countries round al)out them. Where this will end, 
'' God knows ! A prospect of their devouring one an- 
** other, when their supplies of plunder shall be drained 
" and wasted, is all that appears at present. Before 
** which, infinite mischief may be done ; and we our- 
** selves may suffer ; unless the shepherd^ the sheepy 
^' and the faithful dogs shall hold together against the 
** wolves.'' 

A few. such discourses as this, brother John, would 
save our country from all the perils of the present 
times, and as soon as I leara more, you may expect to 
hear farther from your loving brother, 

THOMAS BULL. 
December; 12, 179S* 
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Sift, 

OU belong to aa honourable branch of oor &« 

tnUy ; but you have never despised your poor relatioQ& 

I am therefore well assured, that this addresi^ ^hicil 

comes froffi on^ of them^ will meet with a kind rece^ 

tion. To Brather John I can say what I please, and 

treat him with a jest or two^ when he wants it, l^cause 

he and I are upon easy terms: but when I Bfmk to 

You, Sir, I must observe the formalities d4^ tfi a per- 

eon of a superior station. 

TJioffMs Bull is a plain fanmerly man^ given up .to 

the businiess of his calling, and finding in it that eon^ 

ten tment, which you great gentlemen do not always 

find in the higher ways of life. It must besofne 

pressing occasion which draws him out of his ob* 

ficurity, to embroil himself with adv^Bsari^s of more 

. words than he has to spare : he knows with how much 

tix>uble and hazard to himself every man t^t under-* 

takes it, must encounter public error; and •th^trtlM^y, 

who cannot answer, ^U never cease to roftl.. But he 

is supported uiider these discouragemeats by some 

sh<Mrt and plain considerations^ He is. told of hikman 

X\% that the way of it is a pilgiioiage; add that ttl6^ 
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time of it is short. He must therefore pass through 
the world as he would ride through a town ; where, if 
the people are rude, and the boys stout, and the dogs 
bark, a little patience and a quiet horse will soon con* 
vey him to the silence and safety of a private road. It 
was also inculcated very early into his mind, that no 
danger is to be avoided when the good of our country 
is at stake, and that it is far more eligible to perish 
for it than with it. If life itself is due to our country, 
every wise and honest man will readily offer to it bis 
care and his reputation. He saw with how much in* 
dustry that wicked libel oi Thomas Pain was dispersed, 
and even conveyed by stealth (like a rotten egg) into 
people's pockets, to poison the minds of the common 
sort, and prepare them for some deadly mischief; how 
it was posted up, to be sold, even along with old 
shoes, and butchers' meat. He heard how the ap«^ 
proach of equal liberty and equal property, the uni* 
Versal do w^fal of Royalty and Religion, were trum- 
peted about by persons affected to the anarchy of 
"Frtince; he had also received private intimations of a 
confederacy of a very dangerous description : and 
though not with such evidence as was clear enough to 
bring it forward, yet sufficient to alarm a private per- 
son, and convince him that some great evil was in* 
tended : that no time was to be lost, and that no lan*^ 
guage could be too strong to secure the people against 
the prevailing delusion of Fi^ench politics. Common 
understandings having been deceived, were to be ad- 
dresi^d in a common way, and argued with from the 
plain principles of xiommon sense and religious duty, 
^Qch as they imbibed when they learned their Cate- 
chism ; and such as Thomas Bull, having always been 
used to them, could handle better than any other. 
Th^ man in lower life^ who writes by the light of a 
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itthing candle, Cannot be expected to sefe so far inta 

3me things as gentlemen do who burn wax. Hb 

rst address, however, with all its faults, was received 

/ith unexpected approbation, and had certainly a 

;reat and sudden effect in opening the eyes and pad- 

ying the minds of the comoiott people *• But as one 

nan's good is another man^s evil (which, by the way,- 

renders equal liberty an impossibility in nature), greal 

disapprobation was also to be apprehended^ If there 

was a design to introduce a. French Government, and 

that design was in any forwardness^ and Thomas Bull 

happened tocome across with his Letter just at thci 

critical lime to intercept it ; gentlemen who were well 

inclined to such a government would be a little rufBed 

and discomposed. The defeat arising from that, and 

other co-operating causes, would add to their former 

twa%mVy. the rage oi ^appointment. 

It wafe^easy to foresee, that for . the . u^e of any re* 
ligious argument, it might be/ objected to Thomas BuH^ 
that he revives the Doctrines concerning: government^ 
which (as some would have it) were.* given up at the 
Revolution in 1688. But Mr. Burk^ bath very ably 
and very seasonably taught us, that the Revolution of 
that time did not alter the hereditary government of 
this kingdom, but left laws and doctrines as sacred as 
the^ were before. The Revolution in France hath 
abolished them all : it is treason there to cry God sav€^ 

* It 18 supposed, tbat in the English and Welsh Languages, two 
hundred thousand copies were dispersed ; and that by a ruultitude 
of Editors: amongst whom there was cue Dmtntcr^ if not more, 
who printed it witliout correcting or curtailing it, as . some other 
persons did ; who would probably have done more good to the 
Public, and acquired more honour to themselves, if they had stoo^ 
their ground, Ot^her gentlemen, of the ^ame good iiiteutitAi with. 
thtQtelvesi did woi and found themselves able to maintaia it* 
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tke King : If it iv^rt bo hert, our theatres wonld be 
as guilty as our cHurchei. We are stiU a Christum 
Nation^ aad may talk ami reason, may say or sing^ 
as if ive were so ; till the time shall come, which Heaven 
av6i% when we shall be allowed oeither to speak nor 
to write, but at the will of such de5f>ots.as have taken 
away ttie liberty of the press in France. When a go* 
temment is to be overturned, the licentious use of the 
press Ts demanded ; but when it is overturned, the 
press is strictly guarded, and printers are hanged up^ 
kst it be dverturoed again; and then we see at 
last what patriots meant by the Liberty of the Press* 
If we assert any alliance between the Powers of Earth 
and the Powers of Heaven, we must ei^pect td be ac* 
cnsed of setting up an ind^easible divine rights a sort 
l»f right not to be found in the fiible> but. by those who 
can see farther than Thomas BuiL He is indeed very 
plainly taught, that the Most High ruieth in the king- 
dom of men ; but he knows better than to expect that 
any statesmaai, as such, will second him in the appli* 
cation ; because this is an article of doctrine, not a 
rule of gavi^rtlment« Ev^ry good government sup- 
poses it ; but no government immediately acts upon 
it ; till it maintains) with the fanatics of the last cen- 
tury, that grace and dominion go together. How much 
worse than these are the fanatics of the present time; 
who do n(>t act under God by vmtake^ but against 
God by profession ! 

It was also apprehended, that such of our Dissen* 
terSj as had been notoriously active in spreading the 
docrities of Thomas Pain ; and who keep up an in* 
terest against the Church, not for conscientious scruples^ 
but for political purposes, would be stung when they 
were reminded of any share they might have in the 
troubles of America^ out of which proceeded the 
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Toubies ot France : and exclaim against the siigges- 
:ion as a libel upon the whole body. " But such an in- 
terpretation is reckoned very uncandid in all other 
cases of the kind ; and has not been insisted upon by 
those among them, who, if the refiection were general, 
would have reason to be offended. When it is said, 
that the outrages at BirmwgJiam were committed by 
the Churchmen^ it would be very unjilst to apply thig 
to the whole body of the Church of England; the 
peaceable and pioiis members of which disclaim and 
abhor such violent and illegal proceedings. If Dr. 
Pi'iesiley had offended against the laws and the peace 
of his country, he should have been punished by the 
law. That his adversaries should act in such a manner 
as to expose themselves to punishment instead of kim^ 
was probably thcsvery thing 'he wished for; that with 
some show of reason, he who had so indiscreetly acted 
for his or£;w party, might cast the blame of it upon 
other people. It w^ould be a long question, if we were 
to go into the origin and causes of the troubles in 
America^ most of which, however, are pretty well 
known : and I hear of a very respectable gentleman, 
who has by him in manuscript a series of small pieces, 
composed at the timey and upon the spot^ in which 
they are faithfully noted and laid open. As nothintf 
of the kind has yet appeared, it is pity these pieced 
have been so long kept from the eye of the public. 
That some of the Dissenters had a large share in those 
troubles cannot be denied ; because they have claimed 
the honour of it; and surely it would be inconsistent, 
if not ridiculous, to repel as an accusation what has 
been publicly boasted of as a merit. The words af 
Dr. Priest lei/ in his discourse at the fuheral of Dr. 
Price, are very remarkable, and decisive upon the 
case. *' So ardent was his zeal for the natural rights 
VOL. VI. ' B b 
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Frenchmen ; and one Englishman has a right against 
another Englishman ; and every possessor \n the world , 
has a right to what he has got, till somebody else can 
shmic a better^ How is that to be done ? Never but , 
bt some law, applicable to the case. All actual right 
is under some law; and^ till there is law to distinguish, 
there is no right ; nor any security of possession, till 
there is an authority to execute the law. Hence the 
Romans signified right and Inxv by the same word jt«. 
I take lex to be the law as it is written, and jus to be. 
the law as it is administered ; from whence comes the 
V90X& justice^ which means the administration of law, 
oi* distribution of right a«4 property. Hence, if 
there be no law, there is ao justice; consequently, a. 
state of nature, if there were such a thing, must be a 
state of vio.lence,^ with no right but that of force, 
which is the right of the beasts. It is the right a dog 
lias to a bone, which he has taken from another dog, 
because he was the stronger of the two. A y\^\\. above 
Icnv is the right of a despot, who is a law to himself, 
and becomes such by th6 power of the sword. A 
right without law is the right of a thief; and every 
man who asserts it is a thief in theory ; worse than a 
thief in practice : as an evil spirit, being an author of' 
sin, is worse than an evil man, who is only a prac- 
titioner. 

Natural right is a principle, which cannot be 
brought to any effect, but upon a presumption that 
the world is now unoccupied ; or by divesting the pre- 
sent possessors, and laijing all property open, to be 
scrambled for. By those who have any thing, this 
principle should be guarded against in time: they 
only can profit by it, who have nothing, or deserve no* 
thing. Any change will be acceptable to those who 
cannot change for the worse. 
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Islational right has of late made a great noise ; but 

'who can discover* what it is? If it be a defensive right 

in a nation against their King, what will become of it 

Avhen there is wo Kin(( ? If it be a defensive right in 

' one nation against another nation, it must go with the 

soil of which they are possessed; that is, it must he 

confined to the natives ; and then bow comes it to 

pass^ that any rational rights of France cblu be found 

in Thomas Pain and Dr. Priestley, who are English- 

' men f Thetford and Birmingham being within the 

borders* of .England, how can the niatives of those 

places have national rights in France ? I §rant they 

may be taken into a participation of such rights de 

Jacto ; but then the philosophy of national right is 

either giveii up, or comes to nothing. 

When man is taken in the abstract, it is never in- 
quired whether he has any religion, or whether he 
h^s none ; whether he is wise or foolish, white or black : 
'he is taken without his qualities either of mind or 
body, and without his obligations to God or to man : 
and then there is nothing left of him but the animal 
called by the name oi man; and his rights as such 
are not the rights of at Christian, nor of a civilized, 
nor of a social being, but of an animial only. I have 
therefore frequently wondered, why they who assert 
'rights to man in this capacity, do ngt allow the claim 
ot right in other animals : and why ihey do not carry 
on their principle, where it must go in spite of them, 
from the rights of man to the riuhts of beasts. For, 
so far as right is natural, beasts must have it as well 
as man : and what will it prove ? It will prove, in the 
rfl/, a right to gnaw our victuals and undermine our 
habitations: in the yb.r, a right to take the poultry: 
ill ihe icolff a right to eat the sheep ; for all creatures 
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have a right to livCy and it h the nature of these crea- 
tures to live in this manner* When reJigioQ is 
brought into the question, without which man and tike 
world are both inexplicable, all the difficulty is an- 
swered in a moment. We produce our Magna CAarta 
of Revelation, which shows us how God has given to 
man a sovereignty oyer all the creation ; and that 
zvild beasts are made to be taken and destroyed : be- 
cause, <as God will one day cast out of his kingdom all 
things that offend^ man has authority to do the same 
thing now in his kingdom. This we allow to be oae 
of the rights of man ; but not a natural right, because 
it is a right held under a positive law : and he who 
parts with that law deserves to suffer the consequences, 
and forfeit the prerogatives of a man : the beasts of 
the field ou^it to prevail against him; the horse 
should kick him ; the bull should toss him ; the swloa 
should gore him ; the serpent should bite him. 

If natural rights w^re extended to the beasts, it i3 
evident, the most evil of them would always have the 
advantage ; and the innocent, being weaker, would b^ 
sure to suffer. So if men were turned loos^ to tlieir 
, natural liberty, it is equally certain the worst meo 
would have the most of it. Thif they tJiemselvf^ 
J^now ; and that makes them bawl so loud for it : but, 
to prevent what they wish is the first design qf govera- 
inent ; and power is given to kings and rulers for this 
purpose only. As things are now, no man can posr 
sibly injure another, without offending against som^ 
known law of God ; and as God doe^ not execute )^is 
own laws in person, others must be appointed tq do it 
for him, and by his authority, not by their own: fQr 
then the sovereignty would be not in God, but io 
them. This is my original of government ; and I tbinfc 
men never did, nor ever will make sense of any other 
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scheme. And if after this any gentleman o/'/^roperfj/ 
can spend his wit and his oratory in defending the prin- 
ciple of natural right against positive law, he is whet- 
ting the axe which is laid to his own root : and his un- 
derstaading, whatever noise he may make with his 
tongue, is at last but of a size with that of the poor 
Irifibman, who, sitting on the bough of a tree, chopped 
on thje wrong side of l>iin, and let himself down to the 
ground. 

Ajb for the invention, of which the French revolu- 
tionists are now so fond, that all power of government 
must arise iSy contribution from the people who are 
governed, and" that no power is legal but what does so 
.arise; these are vei-y rash assertions, not agreeable to 
. the order of nature and the sense of things. And be- 
sides, we have a principle here, which, as it is now 
applied, instantly dissolves the British government. 
l^v^ a{ all. legal power must arise from popular delega- 
tion (which is now tlie FreUch principle of government) 
then the power, which doth not so arise, but descends 
by inheritance, is iUegal : which being the case here 
?vith the crawn^ and the House of Lords, they must 
fall of course as soon us this popular principle shall 
.be brought to effect, in its full extent. Therefore let 
Englishmen be aware, that if what is called a reform 
-pf parliameut^ to which the friends of Thomas Pain 
are now transferring their hopes, should come forward 
oa the French principle^ it must amount to a dissolu- 
tion of the present goveripsent, and the whole system 
of our laws; and magna charta itself must go with 
thjcm, as being a law derived to the people by conces- 
sion from the crown : for though magna charta was 
forced from the king, yet they who forced it from him, 
did so, because they knew it would not be legal with- 
out him. What I here $ay is not merely from the 
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reason of the case, though that is plain enough ; but is 
grounded on positive evidence. I have before my 
eye a piece by the Politician, who styles himself the 
author of A Call to the Jews^ and who in the year 
178i struck out for England^ under the fictitious 
name of Utopia, a plan of Parliamentary Reformation; 
and took^ the form of thirty-nine Articles^ for an in* 
suit on the Religious Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land ; applying to it, in a Motto, that text which Dr. 
South applied to Dr. Burnet^^forty stripes save one. 
By these articles of reform, all persons promoted hy a 
King or by a minister^ and ail grandees, that is, all 
who are noble by birth or by creation, are excluded, 
with convicts and madmen, from having any share in 
the Legislative Delegation. This curious publication 
let the Fo.v out of the bag very early : and the author 
of it has been remarkable for the simplicity and in* 
tegrity of mind, with which he has always betrayed his 
own schemes and those of his party. 

I would request you, Sir, farther to observe, bow 
this new opinion, of tbere hemg no legitimate power 
but by popular delegation, totally excludes the Provi- 
dence of God from having any share in the Govern- 
inent of Nations : and indeed they who argue for it do 
generally speak throughout, ^s if God was not in all 
their though is. They call the belief of Divine Provi- 
dence by tlie cant name of Superstition ; a word which, 
in tlieir mouths, includes all true Religion ; and 
openly declare they must destroy it, or it will destroy 
them. But does not every school-boy, know, how 
many Governments have arisen in the world from the 
sole principle of conquest, and lasted for ages ? and 
is not this principle, though disavowed for convenience, 
still lurking behind the curtain in France ; where the 
swQid in the bund of pqe p^rry has erected a govern- 
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wient upon the ruins of another party ? All Europe 
«an answer the que^ion* When authority and power 
were any vfbexe established on the principle of con- 
<jtiest, he that gave the victory made the Government: 
ttnd therefore he claims a prerogative oi putting down 
owe, and setting up another. He is therefore called 
the LordofhostSy xhdX \s of armies ; and celebrated 
as a man of war ; because the armies of the world 
ever were under his direction, and ever will be ; though 
the heathen furiotislj/ rage together^ and the people 
imagine a vain thing ; even that vainest of all vain 
things, an imagination, that they can dethrone God, 
and govern the world in his stead, by their own laws 
. and their own providence ! When the Jews were to be 
destroyed, and the Romans went against them for that 
purpose, the parable had foretold, that the King 
(God) should send forth his armies : aniJ when the 
6ame nation was captive uftder the Assyrians, he com- 
.manded his people to submit to them ; to pray for the 
life of Nabuchodonosor and of Balthazar, his Son : 
even as owf Saviour allowed the Roman power in 
Judea by paying tribute to it; and even workings 
miracle to enable himself so to do. This was a govern- 
ment by conquest : and, by the laws of God suc|i 
Governments are valid, though the feelings of man do 
not find them agreeable in theory. Strike off tha 
power of Divine Providence ; and strike off the laws 
of Religion ; and then, and not till then, we may de- 
rive all Government by a delegation from the people : 
it is therefore nothing wonderful, that this principle 
and atheism should go together, as they now do in 
f ranee; and whether atheism begets «V, orit begets 
atheism, is not worth a dispute. Yet after all I have 
said on delegated power, I desire you. Sir, who are a 
Cioderate man, to observe, that I deny no more than 
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ti» mnvt^salktf of the fprinciple, as applied to Govern- 
foent I hold it utterly untrue to afiiroi^ that utl power 
iDust art)ie by delegfttion : and as untrue to say, that 
n& power doth so arise ; because we see ia fact a part 
^f the power of our own Government undoubtedly sp 
icoastituted. I would therefore here kee{) a middle 
pai/i ; to secure Government froai Uisult on oae hand, 
mnd prcMtttption qjei the other. 

Government is sometimes rendered odious and 

frightful, because it provides £6r the public defence b^ 

a standing army. But tlie truth of the case is th^js : 

evary Greiatleinan mu^l; either defend his property him- 

4elf, or hire somebody €lse to do it for hioi*. If good 

nen will learn the use of arms, and be ready on occa- 

4uon to defend themselves in person, wi^ch might be a 

^good thing, Bod is. ali'eady done in part by the estab* 

li^hqaent of ouv MUitia, there will be of consequeiiqe 

less caii for standijig forces. But after all, what is tile 

€vil of a standing ar^y, compared with that of a Paris 

Mob ? I use myself to consider this world as an high- 

tvqjf ; and the case of every Government as parallel to 

that of a stage-coach upon the road. A military force 

is as HiCcessary to a palion, as a guard is to defend tl^e 

passengers from robbers. JSut then an army naay be 

an Engine of Tyranny ; so it may : but much woi^se, 

when it is under demagogues who are afraid of iij aiid 

must keep it in good hxxmowth^ gliU ting it with plun- 

der, tbao ^hen it is under a King, who has the coin- 

xnand of it by Law. The guard behind may turn his 

blunderbuss upon the passengers in \lie coach ; and so 

may every provision for our security in this world be 

turned to oiir destruction. Our victuals may choak 

us: but surely they are foolish people, who expose 

themselves to danger which is obvious and certain, 

.through a ridiculous fear of that which is imaginary ; 
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'^nd gix^e jup tiheir pq^^ to a faigbMr&ynmn, tecaaiae the 

^^9Jr4 B9fty fpisude bis wea^pons. N^odriug demonetpfttes 

to ine so Mly itlie faoatk&l ati3urdity of tbe French 

JPoldticai Philosophy, .as the iio^t^Q. wilii which they 

£r3t set aut ; x;i;2:. that wie $^hould ha^e no aijt^re ^ar 

wiben we had ^no m<»re kiiig$. For, wHi ft^re be oo 

more higliM^aymea upoii the road, w^faeo ibhere is ao 

longer a coachman vpou the box ? And was erer war 

c£u:ried about sp wantouly* and esceciated ao ^e^'erel^, 

A3 by the French ^v^ev tbek* i^iew £ept3bUc ? .Aod 

were the French Soldiery ever such Inatrume^ts of 

Tyranny, 9^ since tliey proved fakhle0$ to their Kings 

j^nd their Law^ ? Take away the^word from the Kiag» 

and give it to ^q people ; and M4^t ^hall we get by 

it? We ahall fall into t^^e handis of a ffyaion ;. i^out 

>y|iom; ail the rogues and beggars of the nation will 

assemble, and form a lawless power, more troublesome 

^d merciless than any jingle tyrant upon earth. 

Which is the best for society, a nianarohy^ or a r^- 

public f Uk^ question much agitated of late, ana happy 

would it be, if it might be decided rather by the pea 

than by the sward- On the republican si<le, there is 

the ^CMt leari^ng of Mr. Thomas Pmn^ and the arms 

of the Frenph nation : for the French, finding their 

tongues fail them in the argument, set the mouths of 

their cannons and mortars to dispute for them* On 

the monarchical side, there is the expeiience of man* 

kind; the general rule of ProA^idence ; and the arms 

of the greater pai-t of Europe. To follow this great 

<qyestioQ, sir, in its detail, is not my intention^ neither 

would a i»hort piece, like this, admit of it. I shall 

. therefore throw together a few facts and observations, 

put of which something like an answer might be 

framed. 
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History does not inform us, that any government of 
the popular form existed in the world, till the repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome were generated of rebellion 
a«d regicide. Egypt was a great and flourishing king- 
dom, above a thousand years before thiey were heard 
of* From the account of the Trojan war, we find that 
* Greece was then divided into monarchical states: and 
the writers, who give a history of the Roman and Gre- 
cian republics, are obliged to confess, that all the states 
upon earth were originally under kings (Initio reges^^ 
nam in t err is nomen imperii id primum fuit.y • And 
what is more they allow this to have been the legitimate 
form of government (imperium legit imum nomen im-^ 
per a regium habebat^) as being the only form agreea- 
ble to the laws of nature : for every body must have a 
headi and that head can properly be but one: and 
when the body of the Roman State took two heads 
instead of one, this form was introduced (more immu- 
tato) as an innovation ; and with it came in the new 
doctrine of the power of the populace, never before 
heard of : as the world had never before heard of a 
body with two heads^ but under the character of a 
monster. The state of the Hebrews^ as soon as they 
emerged from Egyptian slavery, was a monarchy und6r 
Moses, who is called king in Jeshurun. He was in 
alliance with J:he Churchy the head of it being his 
brother ; an#; he was assisted by a council^ who joined 
with him in ttie government of the people : and in this 
we have the outlines of every good government which 
hath since been established in'lhe world. Mr. Thomas 
Pain, in his capacity of a political divine, would make 
us believe, that regal governiuent is contrary to the will 
of GocLibccause God is said to have given the Hebrews 

t Sallust— Bell. Cat. 
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a king in his wrath, when he gave them Saul. Under ' 
what circumstances he did this, and in what sense the ' 
thing was wrong, the staymaker of Tketford wais not 
quahfied to distinguish; But if you look at the' 
history, you will see, that when Saul was appointed, 
there was no change of the species of gover»m<nt, but 
only of the person. From their settlement in Canaan, 
God was their king, as he tells them, and some pro-* 
phet was his prime minister, who happened at that time; 
to be the prophet SamueL But they took a dislike to 
X]x\^ 7'digious kind of.pelityj as they had before taken - 
a, distaste to th^ manna in the wilderness ; and demand- ' 
ed a military leader; a soldier-king^ such as the h^a-^ 
then nations had who were round about them. With 
this God was'offended, thoagh he assented to their 
'dernai>d, because, in requiring a mortal kiiig, tbeyhadi 
rejected hi^n : and therefore he tells Samuety his miiiid*- 
ter, they have not rejected thee^ but they have rejeel^d^ 
me from being king over them. To make our case ih' 
England parallel to this ; and to show from the case oP 
the Hebrews, that we ought not to have George the 
Third for our king, at least that God will be in wratk 
with ys if we take him, some monstrous suppOsitk>{i|l 
ipust be made : as, thdt George the Second was^tha* 
divinity of the people of England, and that the di^l^e 
of Newcastle^ his minister, was a prophet : \vX tXm 
being totally inadmissible, it is preposterous to prgue 
from one of these cases to .the other; and if God gave^ 
Mr. Thomas Pain who has done this, to be An inter*- 
preter of the Scripture to the people of England, it 
i^ust have been an act of his wrath. 

The Roman historians confess, X\k%% all that order 
and dignity of their state, that plan of their ci^ft| those 
arts and ensigns of war, which, with oiany other par-^ 
ticulars, vrer^ the foundation of their future gi^atness/ 
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were wliolly derived from the aothority and wisdom (^ 
their kingai ; who are said to have settled ail tfa^ngs in 
8» exact, a form, that the economy of their state wat ais 
well regulated as that of a private family by the fati^ 
oif the master of it. And so was the economy of thii 
kingdoo^ ad it subsists even to this day, chiefly derived 
frcMift the wisdom and attention of one great Alfred; 
in- wbom> w>tb the character of a king, we find the 
patriot, the scholar, the liero, and the saint 
. After Rome became a republic, it was so divided itn 
its authority, that it could not act with effect in cases 
of any great and sudden emergency ; and therefore it 
retained a stated provision, that in all sttch cctses^ it 
should resolve itself into a monarchy under the abi^lut^ 
power of a dictator : and every reader of their history 
]c;nows how often they were saved by the expedien^t of 
suspending the authority of their two supreme niagis* 
tratesy and returning to the order of nature, which to 
one body gives but one bead. We are shocked whe» 
we see how. they provided against the return of royalty 
by every possible act of ingratitude and severity: 
fathers cutting their children to pieces on suspicion of 
liyirity : the populace disgracing their best friends, and 
tven destroying the deliverers of their country, through 
a jealousy of their turning themselves into kings. For 
as royalty was reputed the greatest of evils, ingratitude, 
]^r6dy, crutlty^ and all other evils, transformed 
ifcemselves io(|D virtues, if .they were practised to ex- 
clude it. 

Republics, some say, are to be4)referred for their 
cheapness; none of that expense being required, whitrh 
i^ necessary to keep up the state of a king and his 
officersk. But the observation is not agreeable to fact. 
The kings of Rome lived upon their own territories ; 
jbiit the i^publiQ aimed as much at universal j^roj^er/y 

^' ' 1 
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as universat empire ; tbey drew money from all nations ; 
and their pr,o*coQsuls were every where kept with tha 
state and the expeaslveness of mouarchs, subsiding qik 
that property, to which they had no right but from 
their ambition and the power of ths s^word. Our fir3t 
commonwealth in England^ which was raised on the: 
ruiu of Charles the First and of the people, cost the. 
nation more money,. ar\d raised more taxes, than aii 
their kings before, from Wiltiaia^ the Conqueror, put, 
together : more in ten or twelve years than the kings^ 
in five hundred. And if the French nation compute 
fairly their charg/Bs, of the last year, they will find 
nothing like it in the annals of their i;i//g^^ "*. 

• . ' ' ' ' 

, ♦ It Las ]been computed, that they have lately expended twelve 
millions sterling id' a tfionth. To show how the world Imposes 
u^on itself in respect to the exp€ nsiveness of govern meut, I beg' 
leave to introduce the; following ohsarvatiou op the expenskvemesi* 
and tyranny of the republic of Holland, from Sir WilUam Tempk,* 
Thus this stomachful people, who could uot endure the least, 
exercises of arbitrary power or inipositioBS^ or the sight of any* 
foreign troops under Spanish govemmenti have since beert 
*^ inured to all of theoof, in the highest degrae, under thetr owsr. 
'^ popular magistrates ; bridled with hard latws^ terrified with devei^ 
*' executions, environed with foreign forces ; and oppressed^ ^^M^ 
'* the niost cruel hardship and variety of taxes that was ever 
** known under any government ; but all tins, wh'lsl the way ta 
•* office and authority lies through those qualities whic'h- acqavct- 
*^ the general esteem of the people ; irhilst no man. is exeitfptekk 
*' from the danger and curreut of laws :. whilst stldiers ar^ ^^9^ 
'^ fined to frontier garrisons (the guard of inl||id and tradixji^^ 
** towns being left to the burghers themselves) ; iathd whilst no 
•* great riches are seen to enter by public payments intof privat* 
'* purses, either to raise families, or to feed the prc^igal expenoei^ 
«< of vain, extra vagaut^ and luxurious mea; but all public raonaest 
** are applied to the safety, greatness^ or honour of the: state, aod^ 
tiie magistrates themselves bear an equal share in all the bur* 
dens they impose/' 

^ Observations on the Ufait^d Froviaces and tlieif 
GoveramMiu 
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It is farther objected to monarchies, thai they are 
productive of wars, from the ambition of princes : but 
Republics have generally been much more productive 
of them; and the man must be as ignorant as a child who 
denies it How often did the Roman Republic betake 
itself to the expedient of foreign war, as the only i^e- 
medy against those domestic feudis and disturbances, 
which arose naturally in their government, from the 
mock-©quality of the whole, and the conjanct tyranny 
of the few ? Did they not carry wars all over the world, 
iBore than any nation had ever done before them ; 
labile the Monarchy of the Hebrews, when once settled, 
never extended itself beyond its natural limits? Its 
powers j^ere all employed for the benefit of its own 
internal economy : all its wars were defensive. But 
did not Rome and Carthage, two Republics, fight to 
the last extremity, each suftbring slaughter and devas* 
tation in its turn, and sweeping down great and opu- 
lent cities with their train, for nothing but superiority; 
and nothing could pacify the one but the extirpation 
of the other. After this, I think we need not go to 
kingdoms and monarchies for the slaughterous effects'^ 
of ambition and avarice. 

The Romans, by their own account of themselves, 
inherited a barbarous and savage spirit from the begin- 
ning. Their first King, saved, as they $ay, from a 
river in his infancy, like M»seSy was suckled by a wolf: 
•and when his city was building, the rapacious temper 
of its people vvas prognosticated by a flight of vultures. 
Upon its first walls Romulus slew bis brother, conse- 
crating them by the shedding of human blood..- Its 
first stock of inhabitants were begotten of ravished 
virgins. From such an origin, what could be expect- 
ed, but that Providence was about to show, from the 
example of the Romans^ what is the. temper and quality 
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tiiflianiari society, whenit is generated, as their first state 
•was, from the ferocious passions and appetites of hu* 
man nature ? For a lime they endured the government 
of their kings j )and they would have been nothing 
-without itt but at the end of two hundred years, the 
wild spirit of republicanism began to work, and they 
drove out their kings with enthusiastic fury ; transfer*^ 
ring all the rights of royalty from the head to the bo'dy^ 
end ascribii(ig sovereign majesty to the people* When- 
isoever and Wheresoever the same spirit arises, it will 
work in the same way, and use the same language to 
the fend of the world. 

' At this time we are witnesses to an event of the same 
tcind; but with symptoms of superior wickedness; be- 
cause that which was best will always become worst 
when it is corrupted. And it is curious to observe 
how closely the French have followed the Romans in 
the degeneration of their state: sometimes perhaps by 
a fatality on their proceedings; but generally from 
affectation and design, as pedants in rebellion: and 
their pedantry is such, aS to teach the world that their 
principles are of heathen original. When the king 
was etpeHed from Rome, the people seized his effects, , 
destroyed his palaca, and converted his land into their 
Campus Martius; so the French have now their Champ 
de Mars upon the spot lately occupied by the bastile : 
but when they had emptied aqd razed one prison of 
the king; in which (notwithstanding the horrid idea 
the people had been taught to cntertaio of it, and 
which it had, in former times, certainly well deserved) 
very few prisoners were found, they soon filled a hun- 
dred prisons of their own. The project of assassination 
was adopted at Rome^ when Forsena interposed for 
the restoration of their kiiijg, and three hundred assas- 
sins conspired to make away with him ; as tlie French 
voLt yi. C c 
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.declared an intention to coq^yey death by some haod, 
and by somp means, to every crj[)wned head in Europe ; 
and it.w-as proposed to embody and equip tivelve hun- 
dred me^n for the sole purpose of private assassination* 
"Whea royalty fell into disgrace at Rotn^, ikp female 
sex, gr^^' hold with the ue\v fire of liberty, . and have 
, been celebrated by historians for their valour. After 
which example, ladies in France have affected the mar- 
tial character, and distinguished themselves in the field. 
The transformation of monarchical Frenchmen into 
Republicans, is attended by another as monstrous 
transformation of women into men; and we know not 
which we are most, to wonder at. Instead of raising 
themselves to honour, both have forgotten theirnature^ 
and are equally out of place. A hen is a respectable 
aninial when she is feedingor brooding her chicWns^ 
but in a cockpit she is ridiculous. 

The doctrine of equality was introduced as a fine 
principle, when the Romans had changed their govern- 
ment : and their great men, who were too proud to 
submit to kings, humbled themselves in the most abject 
terms to the populace ; in which they have been follow* 
ed and exceeded by the new repubUcans of France; 
who, as soon as they had taken away the head, gave 
sovereignty to the members, and set the feet upper- 
most. In these particulars, we see, the French havg 
followed the Romans ; but in others they have differed 
from them to their shame. The Romans were wis« 
enough to know, that they could never be well united,^ 
but under the obligations of religion: on which consi- 
deration the forms and doctrines, established under the^ 
second of their kings, were retained inviolate through 
jail the following ages. They began with the establish- 
'ment of pi6ty : but our modern republicans began with 
the abolition of i t. The Romans depended reli^ously^ 
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on such Gods as they knew, for the protection of their 
state, and served them with supplications and thanks- 
givings; but the French, from all that appears, are of 
opinion they can better protect themselves, and seem 
to have no Deity left but their Goddess oi Liberty^ 
with her altars. No heathens ever invaded the pro- 
perty of their priests, or seized lands, tenths, or offer- 
ings of any kind set apart for the maintenance of di- 
vine worship :.l^ut it was one of ,the first steps of the 
new government in France to seize. all sacred property 

whatsoever, and reduce their ministers to miserable 

• . • ... ' 

stipendaries; dependents upon them instead of depen- 
-dents upon God. When the nation of Egypt was dri- 
ven to the last extremity by a famine, the lands of the 
priests were spared, though all other, lands were 
alienated. The Romans, when they carried wars 
about the world, honestly confessed their ambitious 
. intentiop to make all other nations slaves, under a per- 
suasion that Rome was to be the head of the worI(J. 
The French on the contrary affect to carry liberty to 
other people — specie socios adjuvandi^ re au^tem sollici* 
tante prcedd — their errand is plausible ; but it appears 
in the issue that they are always well paid for it. The 
freebooters of England would gladly carry the same 
liberty to all the corporations and market towns in 
this kingdom, if they might take their goods and 
money in exchange. In this all are agreed, that they 
who begin in robbery must go on with it, under some 
pretence or other : and true it is, all power must be 
maintained as it is acquired. If it descends by inheri- 
tance, it has nothing to do but .to maintain the laws, 
for the laws will maintain it. But if it is acquired by 
violence, it must be supp#?rted by the same; and when 
"any new authority starts up which the laws do not 
acknowledge, it must render itself resptectable by saa** 

C c 3 
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guinary terrors : and woe be to the people who are in 
»uch a case ! 

Muth has been said, sir, of late against the expen-- 
sivenessoi oar government; with design to persuade 
unthinking people, that if the government were mined, 
the nation would be saved. If I were speaking to one 
ofthecommon people upon this subject, I would desire 
him to consider, whether he has been taught taconfound 
liberty of plunder with cheapness of living: a. doctrine 
which has been offered as a temptation to many of the 
soldiery of this country; but^ by the blessing of God 
upon their honesty, very few of them have listened to 
it. When the idle may seize upon the gains of the in- 
dustrious^ to be sure ibey live cheap for a time, though 
it seldom lasts long. I would also observe to them 
farther, that the very persons who are most clamour- 
ous against our pecuniary distresses, are they whose 
politics brought upon us the enormous increase of oar 
national debt : therefore by them this complaint istakea 
up as a convenience, in the use of which they meau 
no more good to the nation at large than they did be- 
fore. I would likewise remind tliem, that a projected 
equality would be of no general benefit for two rea- 
sons: first, because there never will be wealth to the 
end of the world where there is neither industry nor 
economy. Many of our murmfurers are foUnd 
amongst those, who can earn high wages for one half 
of the week, and spend the rest at a public house, to 
the impoverishing of their wives and families: second- 
ly, because the poor of this country (exclusive of two 
millions and a half which they receive per annum in 
the poor rates) do better under the benevolence of the 
rich, than they would do if they were stewards for 
themselves. It is the interest of the poor, thiat all 
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ntlehaen should be rich where all gentlemen are cha,* 
ritable. On every occasion of scarqily %ndi distress, 
they take delight, and e?en vie with que i^nother in re- 
lieving their poor neighbour. So distinguished is th^ 
benevolence of this country above ail others (ai>d par- 
ticularly France) that some are of opinion that ou 
national character in this respect is delivered in the 
Revelation under tlie name of the church of Philadel- 
phia ; and the fate of that church, a^ there predicted, 
is agreeable to that promise of the Gospel-r- blessed 
are the nierciful^ for they shall obtain mtrcy^ Thvis 
much I would say to the poor. 

To the rich 1 say it is a low and sordid policy, which 
makes money the measure of all things. There are 
some things for which we cannot give too much ; and 
there are others too dear at any price. Gin is much 
cheaper than Madeira : and if it be a man's object to 
be drunk at as small an expence as possible; gin will 
have the preference. Dn Adam Smith seems to have 
reasoned wholely on a supposition, chat national wealtli 
is national happiness : with a disciple of Voltaire^ as 
he was» who thought little or nothing about another 
Hfe, this might pass : but if a man brings that into the 
question^ we shall make a very different estimate of 
things ; for money, which does evei^ thing here, wiM 
do nothing there. The expensiveness therefore of 
goverlittjent is a topic, from which Thomas Fain, who 
addressed himself chiefly to those who have little to 
expect in another life, conceived great hopes, and 
from which, our frenchified politicians have boldly 
predicted our ruin. But, to give it out among its sub- 
jects, that a government must soon be ruined, is on^ 
^\y practice of the seditious to effect its rvtin : as, to 
bring on a revolution, it was trumpeted about in all 
our coffee-houses by jthe emissarjiesc of a wicked J^rty, 
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that there would certainly be a revolution in £ngland : - 
and we may give them the merit of partly believing 
what they said, because most of them know what they 
were doing to make a revolution. It was the same in 
France. Their busy republicans spread abroad the 
belief of a revolution among the people ; and I heard 
of it in England two years before it came to pass, and 
of the base artifices then in practice to bring it about ; 
which unhappily succeeded but too well on the ill-dis* 
posed people they had to deal with. One way of 
killing a man is, to make him believe he is mortally 
sick : undeir which persuasion, he will either be 
dispirited into his death, or neglect the use of medicine. 
To you, Sir, who can compare causes and effects, and 
judge of things with calmness and proper discrimina- 
tion, I shall confess, that our taxes are very heavy, 
and the public income very great ; but our taxes in 
England do not affect the lowest ranks of the people, 
such iais day-labourers, like the taxes in France; and 
more than two- thirds of the public income revert again 
to the nation, being applied to the payment of the in- 
terest, and the discharge of the capital, of the national 
debt, which has been contracting from the Revolution 
to the end of the last war, in securibg the British do- 
minions, and in defending ourselves against a very 
powerful and> ambitious neighbour. If during this 
period, wars have been waged without sufficient occa- 
sion, and the wealth of the public thereby improperly 
expended, every description of men, who have directed 
the affairs of this country from the revolution to the 
end of the last war, ought to bear the blame : and it is 
singular, that the present administration have had no 
share in augmenting the debt: they have the merit 
of having contrived a plan for the reduction of it, 
more likely id be successful^ than any hitherto devised ; 
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and which wilt certainly have the effect of consider- 
ably reducing the debt, and gradually diminishing the 
taxes, if the events which are how inopending, do- not 
force us into a new war. The common annual expen- 
diture of this country in time of peace, is by no means 
Extraordinary, when we consider the greatness of the 
country, the extent of our dominions in various parts 
oif the world, and the almost universal commerce, to 
which some protection must always, even in time of 

peace, be extended *. 

The expente'of the civil government, though grcfater 
in appearance, is (if we consider, the comparative 
value of money) in effect less than in former periods. 
The saUries of many offices are in fact less' than they 
were. Many antient offices- have been abolished ; 
and I do not believe that the salary of ]any one office 
is become greater, if we ta:ke into consideration the 
different value of nioney. 

The cheapest governments certainly are despotic 
monarchies, such as Prussia, where little state is kept 
up, and where the subject is obliged to serve the 
monarch for any allowance he may make him. The 
governments also of some republics are cheap ; pro- 
vided they are content to live within themselves, and 
have little concern with other nations. Afttient mo- 
narchies, in which from usage grfeat state is maintained, 
and limited monarchies, in which some degree of state, 
and some degree of influence is necessary for the pur- 
pose of making ^n impression on the people, are, una* 

• If the number of souls in Britain be taken, and compared with 
tbc whole of the revenue, how much will it amount to. per head f 
It tniglit be useful to show thia: because people have been cor- 
rupted by an unfair statement of this 5ort respecting tlie impost^ 
ifl America^ 
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voidably in a certain degree, expensive. It U ^n^u^ 
lar, however, that the new republic iQ America^ and 
the pew republic in France, are^ forced to make the 
members of their legislatures a daily allowance ; with* 
out which these republics would not find suh}ects, 
who would be at the trouble of giving their attendance 
fpr the purpose of making laws for them ; which wai^ 
the case Jn this country formerly, when we w^re much 
poorer than we are at present* In the business of life, 
there must Jbe some motive to induce people to en-» 
counter the fatigues and dangers, * to which public 
$ituations expose them : and if you ivish to have a 
wise and honourable governmet^t, these inducements 
must be in some degree equal to the talents. of the 
men who are employed , I would only observe far-t 
ther, that many of the hardest e^^penees which h^ippeii 
under ^ government, are not such as arise imme« 
diately from the government itself, but from the eictor- 
tions and impositions of subjects on one another. liere 
it belioves every government tq be as vigilant as it can, 
and to restrain so far as its power goes, ^nd to rectify 
abuses before they become inveterata The people 
^re more comtnpnly hurt by the weakness of gqvernv 
ment, in suffering jpfringeqients to be made upon i^ 
than by a just and impartial execution of it^ laws : oq 
which consideration, the pepple will find th^ir advan- 
tage in the issue, if they unite like wise meq and good 
subjects to strengthen the jiands of their own govem-r 
ment; though the maxim he contrary to some of the 
current persuasions of Englishmen. 

I have now, sir, offered tq ypu such of my ideas on 
the subjects of the time, as s^fe more fit for gentlemen 
than for thp cqmmon people, You have a son at the 
university, and two more who are very forward in 
jirghool-learning* Pray put these pape?-§ into tfe^ff 
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ainda, that they may know how to argue for the pr e- 
3Tvation of thetr country. And gire them notice to 
eware of those rascally Frenchmen, who attend ia 
nany of our schools and seminaries for the teaching 
)f the French language, but are many of them spies 
\nA emissaries of republicans, who take the oppor- 
tunity of recommending th^ir pernicious politics to the 
young people with whom they are concerned. Marat 
who makes such a figure among the new tyrants of 
France, was a teacher of the French language at Ox-* 
ford ; and in his character but a pattern of many 
more* When Thomas Bults first letter was showti 
-. to one of these, who teaches in a very respectable 
. seminary, he fell into a violent rage, and pronounced 
it all to be BStise f Sottise ! stupidity and nonsense. 
And why so ? Is it not because they, who wish to see 
. this country ruined, hate the principles on M'hich we 
. hope to see it saved* Another of these gentlemen^ 
. for the notoriety of bis principles, was imprisoned by 
the boys of a great school ; and after he had cried out 
of the window for his liberty to the people in the street; 
they made him sing, as well as he could, God save the 
Kingj before they released him. All tfiese, wherever 
they arc to be found, should now be well looked, to ; 
the tinies demand it : and masters and tutors shoul4 
admit such only as are known to be of good principle 
as well as good ability. Let the gentry also be aware 
of their French servants : for many of them are 
ftpies. 

We are also called upon to pay some regard to 
those laws made in support of religion ; which the 
$^tae right honourable gentleman would abolish, who 
in his printed speech (if it be genuine) objected high 
treason to the first innocent letter of Thomas Bull to 
)us Brother JoJuff When a piece ia ovefchargedi it ia 
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a^t to burst in the band ; wbich actually iiappened 
when the piece was levelled at Thomas Bull\ letter.. 
Such accidents should be ^voided : and it might be a 
blessing to themselves and their country, if certain 
gentlemen of high parts, and great popularity, would 
read more, and talk less; that they may know better 
what is true^ and speak for it instead of speaking 
hgainst it. There is a wild audacious spirit stirring; 
Which presuming on a supposed fear in the govern- 
xneut'to do itself justice, mounts upon a table, to in- 
iSame the multitude with incendiary speeches. Blas- 
phemous writings are published with the like audacity ; 
not only breaking, biit even menacing the laws, and 
reflecting upon those who have neglected to put them 
in execution. Where can such things end, but in the 
ruin 6f religion ? The loss of religion in France was 
the loss of their government, €^nd the chief cause of 
all their late enormities, ' 

Our nation, Sir, is now in a state of. vigilance 2 but 
it must continue 6q. French anarchy was breaking in 
at the front door of the house. That door is now 
barred and guarded : but we. are far from being sure 
that another attempt will not be made upon it : and 
if not that, we are still to take care that it does not 
fenter by stealth at the other daar oi reformation : a 
good thing in good times, but a frightfuL thing at this 
time: because no man can say, from its first step, 
what will be its last. The meeting of the notables in 
France, was the beginning : the bloody death of Zouis 
their well-belovedy is the end ! If it should please God 
that any hke calamities should fall upon us ; let all 
true men s^tand their ground : and I second my advice 
iHrith a story. A worthy friend of Thomas Bull was 
observing to a French emigrant, the son of a noble-^ 
inan, kxxd of late an officer in the army, that in,cas€f oi 
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a revolution here, we should not be able to fly, as they 
had done, to any place of refuge : so much the better, 
said he ; you will then be tinder the necessity of dying 
with your swords in ypar hands: md bad we resolved 
to do the same, we might have saved ourselves and pur 
country. 

Believe me, sir, with all proper respect^ 
Your affectionate Relation, 

and obedient humble Servant, 

THOMAS BULL, 



London, Jan. 39, 
1758. 
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FABLE OP THE itAT$. 



TO THE ASSOCIATED FRIENDS OF J^IJ^ERTY AT THE 

FEATHERS TAVERN^ 

Gentlemen^ 

A LETTER of information mih respect to a design 
of petitioning for relief in the matter of Subscription 
to the Thirty -nine Articles of the Church of England, 
having lately been dispersed among the memt>ers of 
the House of Commons, I sent my copy to a friend, 
requesting his opinion of it, which I received in the 
form of » 

A FvVBLR 

There was a certain house, into which the rats 
had made an entrance, by gnawing an hole in the bot- 
tom of the main door. It happened that the servants 
were grown careless, and the traps rusty with disuse ; 
«o that the rats were in a manner unmolested. Not 
satisfied with the scraps of the kitchen, they go into 
the library to nibble the books : they brought the old 
family-bible into a very tattered condition : they en- 
dangered the house, by burrowing deep into the ground 
and making themselves nests under some of the main 
pillars of the fabric. Notwithstanding all these ad- 
Tantages, they were very discontented. There were % 
few plain-spoken servants in the family, who were apt 
to cry out, a raty a ratj if any of them were seen in 
the day-time, which gave them great offenpc ; and 
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^, ^ . . • e ; they are ^eady to express 

they were now and thfent^ \i^ a ^ ic * j 
•^ , ^ • . ^»^t«ft; .th and claws of cats, and 

teeth at the bottom of tl,,^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ J^ ^^^^_ 

It was therefore proposed 
the only way to spare their ^^^ .^j^ ji,^^ ^, ^ j^ 

character would be to persuade ,v;,. of tl.e servants 
to lake the tnam door off the Km^ ^o which we 
all kinds might have free acctss- V' ,pd to Pat a 
would be no room for odius dmiucvi^' e reproach 
tions. '*'' ^p r t 

' This proposal, though started oii\y Vi \ A 

of the forwardest, was readily approve^^' Id 
others ; and their discontent having attaitied-^ **' 1 t 
pitch just at a time when other creatures of tu^^ V 
cious kind were making petitions, they also awJ2!i^ * 
make a petition. The difficulty was, how to ^^ 
gobd face upon tlie business. For as doors are^ft ^ 
to houses, and porters are stationed on purpo^^ 
keep out ill-designing people, to take off the doo 
by a deliberate act, would argue an intention of lettinn 
them in. This difficulty, however, did not slop their 
proceedings. They knew some wOuld overlook it* 
and'others, who were no friends to the family, would 
pay little regard to it ; so it was at length voted, that 
the following reasons for making a petition should b^ 
submitted to the consideration of the family. 

1st, That they apprehend rats have an instipct pro- 
per to themselves, which no power can deprive them 
^f; and, ^consequently, that they have a natural right 
to follow it as far as they are able, in oppoisition to 
the tyranny of man. Why else was it given ? 

^dly, That the door they wish to see removed is very ^ 
fll made, very old fashioned, the work of an ignorant 
carpenter, who knew nothing of modern mechanics ; 
and that if doors are necessary (as they are persuaded 
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f I fear for some time ; they are i:eady to express 
>horrence of the teetb aod claws of cats, and 
repeated assurance, as often as they shall be 
upon, that they wish to see the whole genera- 
t cats extinct. 

lay be objected to this application, that we ought 

■ c wailed for the concurrence of the servants 

are our superiors in the house. To which we 

;r ; that the grievance of being obliged to eat a 

.hrough the door, and subjected to the reproach 

doing, is no grievance of theirs, but peculiar to 

ulves in our present unhappy condition. And wc 

li proper to declare, that we have actually held no 

:.ultation with our friends in the out-houses ; tha( 

have not the least connection, with them,, aad ttjat 

have no hope of assistance from any other class of 

-contented petitioners — That nothing has moved us 

appear in this caHse but a sense of duly, a love of 

lerty, and a strict regard to the honour of the familyi; 

I which we hope to remain wkli indulgence and re- 

.utation, till our own private sentiments sh^l get the 

)etter of all human prejudices, and' ^our spirit and 

manners become universal. 

Ratchester, Nov. 37, 1771. 
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LEARNING OF THE BEASTS* 



A FABLE. 



FOR THE YEAR ms. 



X HE Lion, as king of the forest, issued a proda- 
nation, requiring beasts of every kind to assemble on 
a certain day, and grre liim an account of their Bevenl 
t>pinions and discoveries : " For,'* said he^ " I wishto 
know better than my ancestors seem to have done; tiie 
temper of my subjects, and the degree of proficiency 
to which the capacity of beasts will carry them. That 
Bome may not be afraid of others, I shall issue, fi ndi 
prosequi to all beasts of prey ; and I promise a flafe 
conduct to all 'such as are defenceless, that they may 
be under no fear of attending the assembly. All crea- 
tures will be required to speak their minds without re- 
serve, for no advantage will be taken x)f what they shall 
think proper to say. And it is expected that every 
tribe will depute some individual that will speak with 
ability, and is the best informed of his kind." 

On this day appointed the assembly met, and were 
disposed into a circle by the Jackall. The Tyger 
began : 

" An't please your Majesty, I hold my rank as a 
beast of prey, and I perceive that the state of nature i& 
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a stale of war; for how are tygers to subsist but. by 
making war upon other beasts ? If there were, to be a 
peace, what must tygers do ? Of the arts of peace they 
know nothing ; they can make no bread, they can drink 
no milk: their bread is ilesli, and their drjnk is bipod. 
The teeth of a tyger and his claws are offensive wea- 
pons ; they were made to be used, and their use is 19 
tearing ^nd destroying other creatures^; and nature 
being the sovereign law by which we are. directed, 
there can be no harm in acting up to it. I, therefore 
kill arid slay without retnorse, and I think myself 
placed in a very hoiTourable station. Let the asf 
carry burdens, Jet the o^ draw the plough, let the 
horse be whipped and driven ; J live like a beast of 
arms» upon plunder : and if tygers were to go in droves^ 
they would drive the world before them ; .apd all in- 
ferior creatures would soon be put into a state of re- 
quisitioHy to be devoured at our pleasure^". Her^ 
some of the tame beasts that were present looked very 
uneasy, and the lioh in consequence desired he w.oul4 
carry the subject no farther ; so the wolf wais qvdere4 
to speak next. 

'^ Sir," said he, addressing .himself to. the Lion, 
" my honourable friend the Jyger d^liyered some very 
noble sentiment^, in which I perfectly agree with him. 
He observed, that if tygers were to associate together 
they would drive the world* That is the case, with U9 
wolves ; we go in gangs, and when, we are in grea^ 
want we can attacl^ a whole village : and we hold, thai: 
whatever we can catch atnd overpower we have a right 
to seize and feed upon. We find the night mor^. con- 
venient for our purposes than the) day,, and think it 
was made chiefly for on.i: use. The sun may be adp 
mired for his brightness, but he is of muph less value 
to us than the mQOOt We argue tbtit pow^r and right 
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are the Same thing; and that nature intended we 
should exercise what power we have. Why else was it 
given ? Exclusive property we utterly declare againrt: 
every beast ought to have as much as he can get, and 
to make his appetites the measuri^ of his conduct. 
The law of terror is the only law that cannot be con- 
tradicted : and if every wolf in the world were to be 
consulted, your Majesty would find them invariably 
of my opinion. I am no orator, my temper is rough, 
and my reasons are short ; and having great ekpec- 
tation from the shining abilities of the fox^ I beg to be 
excused from proceeding any farther," 

The Fox was then desired to speak, who began as 
follows: — *^ I am not a beast of such power as the 
wolf or the tyger. In the use of power I am exactly 
of their mind; but it is my way to effect my purposes 
by policy and cunning ; and I can prove the wt>rld to 
be my own, by a set of principles which I have long 
Studied. I allow -your Majesty," addressing himself 
to the lion, *' to be'^aking in fact; but I hold, that all 
beasts are members of *=one great and^indivisible re- 
public ; and that there is by right of nature as much 
majesty in a fox as in a'lion. My father was brought 
up under a fox who was a profound politician, 
and began to teach me while I was a cub, that 
power is inherent in beasts of every kind; and that 
there was a time, when they all met together and made 
alien amongst them by contribution. One gave him 
his shaggy mane, another gave him a tooth, and an- 
other a claw, while others gave him his nerves and his 
sinews. What they thus gave they have a right to re- 
sume, should the lion be found to exercise his au- 
thority improperly : and they themselves are judges of 
the occasion when this happens.*' He added, '^ that 
his theory was greatly to the honour of the lion, becausa 



^^ as better that he should reign by the kindness of 
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^subjects than by conquest, or by any right and title 
"- ^'^\s own : and that the idea of the letter was so bate-* 
* ' ~ to every beast of sense and spirit, that if there 
-'r>uld be found an individual in the brute creation 
-: :ao should be of a different opinion, the foxes had 
'■ ::r;reed together to chace him out of society, or accuse 
- L DQ to the lion as a traitor against the natural rights of 
' rie brute creation. As the Lion had proclaimed 
.\.:berty of speech (the birth-right of foxes), he would 
;— i^roceed teo far as to say that there was a sche^me in^ 
If: igitation among the wolves, to extinguish the regal 
c^ character in the lion, and revive it iiT jack-asse^ and 
.-all other beasts of the lower order ; that he had a fa- 
-vourable opinion of the scheme, though it was not yet 
•± quite ripe ; and he hoped to see the time when foxes 
-. should send and receive ambassadors instead of the 
^•, lion ; in which case, he would graciously condescend 
v, to give them his tail to kiss." — Here a dog, who was in 
[ the assembly, and had been brought up under a 
good master, began to growl, and could hardly keep 
.. himself from falling upoa Mr. Reynard ; but knowing 
it was not permitted, he remained quiet till his own 
turn should come. " I deny," continued the fox, 
, " that there is any sucli thing as property, rfe that 
breeds poultry has no more right to the profit of them, 
on that consideration than I have : and he that plants 
a vine, has no right to the grapes, if I can get at theoii 
before they are gathered. The lord of the manor may 
think to preserve his game ; but I take rabbits, hares 
and pheasants, without asking bis leave, and carry 
them to my cubs, who are brought up to the same way 
of getting their livelihood. I tell them, as soon as 
they can understand, that there is but one great bless- 
ing in life, which is liberty, and I mean a fox's Ubertv^; 
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that they had bkter not exist than be rf*pfi\^ed of it } 
tftat it is inherent in foxes and inalienable ; that it is 
absolute slavery to be deprived of it ; and accordingly, 
thAt riie alternative to all foxes is, either to be ifee^ 
{ft bdiSnd with a chain : there is no ni>ediaai. Poxe» 
tfiterfefbrcl ihaimaiii, tha* iill creatUlres afe born it%e 
?n\A equal; and I mdke it out thus: they arfe either 
born free and equal, or they ar6 bbrn slaves; blit they 
are not bbvn slaves (t^r what fox vras ever born with 
a chdin ^i ? ) thereforie they ftre born free ai>d equaL 
There is ittdecd no sUcrh' thing as slavery ki the world; 
tte very soiiFTci of Vt 'makes my b1oi5d run €old. I 
rfever tntlde ^ sl'aVe, tiot eveil df a goose ; I Itxve to 
SC4* them free li^mh a cdin^eft, or ca^klfng iipon the 
sfea^shore, better than irt a fafrftier's yard; where the 
barking of a glie^t dogj ih *tfe^ night when I go my 
rounds, is a detfest&ble nbiscf'5 ftrtd the keeping of dogs 
is a wicked inVentidt!, a base eil(:i*6achitietit upon 
cdmttK^il 4*ight9. Thfe i\og is ^ S3''^bpbaftt, who neither 
eats geese hirhsfelf, nor will perriiit me to do it. I love 
a wild dog, and I a;ma Sort of dog tnyself ; but your 
mean-spirited rascals; that confine themselves to a 
yard, are niy a(^ersion/' — Here the lion observed^ that 
the fox was ingenious aiid Entertaining; but, as rights 
were c'<!Hhmoyi> other beasts would expect their turn,' 
so he ordered the jackall to ^peak. 

" As {or tne,^' says the jackall, " I am ready to obey 
your Majesty's cciriymjltid; but I have no opinion of 
rhy own; I recommend myself at court, by fallitig into 
the opinions of the time, and of those persons who 
m^y be suf)postd to know more- than I do. I have 
but littl6 force,' and not so much policy as my brother, 
tbfe fi^x. r believe that the lion has royalty by birth 
an^d: inheritance, if it is the tsfihion td' believe^ it; or, 
thi^l'thiere is no true scheme of go^^ernifleiit but that 
i>f the fox, founded on liberty and equality; and that 
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Motv h|^s no real *^nd sc^nsiblje ftipnds but thqse 
derive hi^ power from rats and other beast, even 
lo.west pf vermin. To be p)ain, I believe nothing 
ill ; \>^t I say something, because other beasts do. 
' object is to live in ease and plenty; and if I have 
; piclcing of such bones as your IVf ajesty is pleased 
leave half eaten, it is all I desire ; and you will find 
•J on ^11 occasions obsequious to your viill." — ''We 
.alj aot learn much from you," said the lion; '* bid 
.e ox come forward." 
'' Xonr Majesty/' said the Ox, " has beard many 
ntiments, subtle and ingenious, on power, liberty, 
ad right; things about which I never gave myself 
ny trouble. Df power I have none; of liberty 1 de- 
ire pone ; and as to right, 1 hold that there is no right 
but from justice, labour, and honesty. \ am content 
to wprjic ; my neck was made for the yoke ; I am well 
defended frptn the weather; and I fare better at the 
raek a^nd in the pasture, than if I were to provide for 
myself by any wits of my own. My life would be in- 
supportable to a tyger; but it is nothing to me, be- 
cause I have an easy, patient temper, which finds no 
faults, ^nd is not galled and fretted, as the spirit of a 
wild beast would be with my work, ^rlappiness and 
misery are chiefly in the mind ; it is no mortification to 
jcne that I do not ch. blood : it is no confinement to me 
that i cannot prowl about like the wolf, nor spend my 
nights abroad in doing mischief to other creatures, like 
the fux. When .the labour of the day is over, I return 
to my stall, wit;b more pleasure than the tyger to his 
4en with his. paunch full .of blood ; I like hay and 
straw better ; and I think I have a happier life on the 
•whole in servitude than I should lead if I were wild on 
the plains, under cotntinu^l dread from wolves and 
IjyglBrs^. My station is the World is iiearest to that of 
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the farmer, who is one of the most useful metubers of 
society ; and if he minds his business, and keeps him* 
self sober, is like me free frpm ambition and corrupt 
tion." — ^* Honest friend," said Ae lion, " 1 admire ihy 
eimpltcity and integrity; and if I were not a lioji, I 
would ehoose to be an ox. But let us hear now what 
the swine has to say.'* 

*' You cannot expect much from me,*' said the Hog 
** who never studied any thing but myself. I Lave 
but one maxim, Let us eat and drink^ for to-morrcfuf 
tvedie. I aspire to nothing but self-indulgence; and if 
I have any torment in my mind, it is from the appre- 
hension of being under a state of compulsion. • I bate 
all government, and am incapable of being under di« 
rection* As soon as I find which way they are driving 
me, I go the other way; and if I were to be harnessed, 
and put into a carriage, I would save myself the trou- 
ble of drawing the load, by pushing it backwards. I 
M ish they would plant a field with potatpes, and turn in 
bogs to root them up at the present season; it would 
save the trouble of ploughing the land, and be a great 
improvement in modern agriculture. If there is an 
island, where the earth produces roots without tillage, 
and there are no inhabitants but swine, there would I 
live; it would be a pig's paradise. So far as I am ca- 
pable of thinking, I see no sense in any scheme but 
that of the fox, universal liberty and no property ; for it 
is my opinion that every place is free if I can break 
into it, and that every thing I find there is my own if I 
can get it. I never did any work in my life but once, 
when they made me tread mortar under the lash of the 
cartrwhip; but I took care to spoil it so much with my 
dung, that they never employed me any more, Aa I 
am bred for nothing but my flesh and my blood, I 
kaow my life is shor^ and so I make the most of th^ 
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tit moment. Now you have heard my principles, 

'• ave nothing farther to say." 

-rtie Lion then required the Dog to speak, and 

de him take courage ; that he believed him to be an 

--nest fellow, and expected to hear something useful 

•-om him. " Sir," said the dog, your Majesty can 

►rm no judgment of a dog's character /from the 

- ninnals of our species, who are wild in the state of 
~^a.ture — a poor uninformed rabble. It is of the 

greatest advantage to us, that we receive our educa- 
..Uon under man, which makes us what we are, and has 

- .given rise to all the stories which do honour to our 
^character. They say, dogs are by nature impudent; 
- but our education has produced 4hat awe and reverence 

:.: toward our superiors, which has wholly altered our 
. character. By living under man, I am taught the 
value of order and obedience ; and that one educated 
.. dog is worth a hundred wild ones. I find it no hard- 
ship to follow my master, and hunt as he orders me; 
it is the pleasure of my life, and I am well fed for what 
I do. When I heard the villainous principles of that 
rascal the fox, I could scarcely refrain from tearing 
him to pieces. lie receive ambassadors ! and expect 
his tail to be kissed 1 That can never be till my master 
and all other men are eaten up by the wolves, lie 
loves Uberty; so do all thieves; and they have tiie 
merit of hating all laws as much as he does. I assert 
property; I am kept for the guard of it; and I live by 
partaking of it in common v\ith those to whom it be- 
longs; I would rather lose my life in defence of it, 
than go sneaking about in the night, as that fellow 
does, to steal it : but he often meets with his deserts ; 
cunning as he is, he* lights upon a trap that bites 
sharper than he does ;, and I am delighted when I see a 
vaU covered with the scalps of foxes, whom the dogs 
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have killed ; and I hope it will not be long before I sec 
his head in the same place. The tyger is under a great 
lYiistake in supposing there is no law but that of force: 
it may be the law of tygers; but the law o{ justice and 
oi self 'defence is the law of men and dogs; and a tyger 
is justly killed when he invades the life or property of 
man; nay, he is killed wherever he is metj because it is 
known that his. violence is incorrigible. It has, how- 
ever, the good effect of driving men into society, that 
their united strength may defend them against wild 
beasts: and I myself as well as the rest of my species, 
should be in continual ^danger, if we were not retained 
as assistants to mankind. I am therefore faithful to 
my master; he and I have one interest; and that rascal- 
ly fox shall never corrupt my .mind with hiar doctrine 
of liberty, which if it were put in practice, I can fore- 
see, that we dogs should fight and tear one another to 
pieces. While we are under man, nothing lean hurt 
us but a want of fidelity, of which we are seldom guilty. 
Your Majesty will recollect that it has fallen in my 
way to hear many things, of which other beasts hear 
nothing: while 1 have been lying by the fire-side, and 
sccnud to take no notice, I have overheard such things 
asuL!ver came to the ears of your Majesty; but I will 
tsouble you with only one observation, in which the 
honour of dugs is nearly concerned. Suppose there 
were thieves besetting a house, to rob and murder the 
family; and suppose the master of it, to defend his 
wife and children, should present his gun at the thieves, 
and he just going to fire; when the house-dog, instead 
of barking at the common enemv, comes behind his 
master, and bites his heels; would not^that dog be a 
traitor, and. deserve to be hanged? or to have a spit 
run through his body from his mouth to his tail? — he 
w.ould certainly. But, an't please your Majesty, there 
is DO such dog; it is not in the nature of dogs to be so 
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aithful.. This is a sort of wickedness to be found 

y among our superiors of the human race. When 

:ing is in danger from foreign enemies, wtto come to 

mder and destroy, some men utwUl- be* found who 

\ne behind his heels, to bite hi«i while be fsdeCeml- 

g himself; and, inste4d of barking at therbgues, keep 

o a constant yelp against tb6ir master Udtd jail his 

ieiids. And if, instead of being tr^d upon as vipers, 

aey should not only escape, butl'eeeive acclamations, 

our Majesty will then see that,* however dogs and 

)ther beasts may be complained of, and avoided, the 

greatest of rogues and the greatest of fools are to be . 

sought for amodg the human species. Thank heaven, 

I was not born to ht the dog of any of tl^em! and I 

pity every poor cur whose fate it is to fall into the 

hands of such masters* { would rather die than be ia 

their condition." 

The Lion thanked the Dog for his coriimunication; 
it was such as he had never heard nor thought of; and 
he would have been glad to hear more, but time 
was wearing away, and many of the beasts had far to 
go : he must therefore call upon the siheep who began 
thus : 

" I am a plain simple animal, Sir, who have neither 

the cunning of the fox, nor the sagacity of the dog, 

and can speak only of such things as occur in my own 

way of life. I heard with patience what was «aid by 

aniuials of greater parts, who perhaps teay find many 

admirers; I have nothing but plaiji ti'uth to' advance 

on the other side. The fox may be w'ise ; but I think 

the badness of his heart has got the better of his wits. 

It is not my opinion that we beasts, as he says, ^ver 

made a lion amongst -us. I can as Soon believe that 

jaay fleece was borrowed from a beai^ 6r that the shep* 

berti's staff was made of oae vS m^ shanks': I kno^v 
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that if I were to try to make a lion, he would be sb 
like a sheep at last that the difference would not be 
known. How can I arm his mouth, who have no teeth 
upon my upper jaw? How can I give him a courageouil' 
heart, who take to my heels at the barking of a lap- 
dog ? And as for generosity and magnanimity of tem- 
per, let thc^ fox consider whether he can furnish it out 
of his own stocky who comes sneaking in the dark to 
a hen-roost, and never spared a poor chicken in all 
his life ? My lambs have been often in danger from 
bim and his elder brother the wolf, and would have 
suffered death and dilaceration if it had not been for 
the shepherd and his dog ; neither should I myself 
have grown up to be, as I have been, the mother of 
ten lambs, as white as a lily. Plain fact is my rule ; I 
Bever trust to my own thoughts, like beasts of the high^ 
er order ; and therefore I content myself with the 
ordinary blessings of my situation, under a shepherd 
who will not see me abused. But woe be unto me 
when the government of man shall cease, and that of 
the rhost worthless of beasts shall rise up in its place ! 
I know I must die and so must all creatures; but I 
have a better lot than some of those who despise me: 
the profit of a fleece yearly saves the life of a sheep, 
Sfv'hich does not save the life of a swine ; and it is better 
at last to die under the hand of man than to lie in a 
wood, as the fox does, howling and biting an iron trap, 
which has catched him by the leg as he was running 
after a pheasant. I never suffer thus: when a maggot 
finds its way into my back,- the crook catches me by 
the leg, and I am dressed for the sore : my shepherd 
even breaks the teeth of his dog, that he may not be 
able to tear my skin. And now, $ir, I should have rea- 
son to be afraid of many who are in this assembly, but 
that jour Majesty has taken me under your protectioQ| 
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will provide that I am conducted safe home. The 
"* ***^i spoke with so much goodness and honesty, that I 
"^ ^ ^*^k I can trust myself in his company." 
^^ahe Lion then spoke for himself; 

^r- " «EASTS or EVERY KIND, 

-"^ii •* I commend the loyalty and respect which my sub-^ 
* *f£5r^ts have shown to the proclamation I issued for 
-ib- :ieir benefit, and my own satisfactioii. What has 
<-^i: i :a5sed upon this occasion may be of use to us all in 
^ :i\e recollection ; and I think it highly proper that the 
f r- lemory of it should be preserved in son:e public 
: V ecord." 

f .. " An*t please your Majesty," said the Monkey, who 

J .^.had never been cajled upon to speak, *' 1 will write a 

...review; in which the company shall have an exact 

.. account of the whole; for which purpose I have been 

. .. taking notes all the while: it is a great charge I take 

^^ upon me, and in these days I have many competitors 

..* who are catching at the fav9ur of the public; but I 

' shall not be behind the best of them all. The task I 

know cannot be execlited without the greatest candour 

Z and liberality, that the public may be acquainted with 

the real worth of every production ; that modest merit 

maybe encouraged and brought forward; falsehood 

and ignorance exposed ; and learning and science 

fixed upon their true basis ; which will be such an 

advantage to the beasts of this age, as they never ea-^ 

joyed before. 

** I begin with the question, whether your Majesty 
tiad power to issue the proclamation, in virtue of which 
we have all attended this day ? and t think it should 
be put to the vote whether the jackall, who acted 
under yoU; ought not to be called to an account 
for it. 7 
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** Of the tyger I say, We are happy to injLrodoee as 
author %o respectable for his rank and abilities to the 
notice of the public, and hope one day- or other to 
meet him again, and be better acquainted wjtb him. 
His sentiments are fine, and distinguish the superiority 
of his taste and understanding. The rights of nature 
are not to be controverted; and he has asserted what 
we think extremely probable, that the. state of natnre 
IS a state of / war; that power is to be wsed by those 
that have it; and that every beast may have it if be 
can get it. The equality of all creatures is a valuable 
doctrine. That the ass should be equal to the lion ! 
wonderful !' (Ill let my cubs know this as soon as I get 
liome.) 

"' As to the wolf; wolves we know are under a bad 
name, and there are such things as wolves in sheep « 
clothing ; but the wolf of this assembly speaks out very 
fairly and plainly, and we qannot but in justice com- 
mend the goodness of bis intention. To be sure it was 
rather bold to say the night is better than the day; 
but some^indulgence is always due to the prejudices 
of education. That his appetite should be the tnea*- 
jsure of his conduct ; there we cannot quite agree with 
3iim, because it may so happen that his appetite may 
hunger after a monkey ; and yet if there is a tree at 
hand, we have little \.6 be afraid of. 

*' The fox has fully satisfied us in the opinion we 
had formed of his great understanding; his method of 
making a lion out of the limbs and faculties of inferior 
creatures is extremely ingenious, though it is not 
4quite new ; we have met with it before iimn an old 
imonkey, whose father had been a tame monkey to ;9.a 
,£nglish traveller, but escaped to the woods in the 
night. That such a sentiment should be hazarded i^ 
the presence of the lion is a little extraordinary, but it 
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a happfy proof (hat the age is an age of liberty ; and 
h« hoped nev^r tp see the day when foxes and monkeys^ 
should be afraid to speak their minds. From the ut- 
most liberties of this kind, the Hon had nothing to fear 
in respect of his government It had indeed been re- 
ported^ that the wolves were about to assemble in a 
body, and join with the tygers in an attempt to take 
his crown from him ; but the alarm was found to be 
totally without foundation, all raised by the jackall to 
increase the power of his Majesty's ministers. It would 
givd us pleasure to see the subject of the slave-trade 
handled ' by this ingenious author, whosq liberal wa^ 
of thinkings and acute matmer of reasoning could not 
fail to set that matter in a proper light* ,His wishing 
to s^e all geese lo#se upoil a common, is a demonstra- 
tioti of the goodness of his heart. 

*' In the jackall, the courtliness of his humour, and 
the wickedness of Ihs designs, constitute him a true 
pattern of all minister0 ; and his character is so well 
known that nothing farther need be said of him, but 
that he is a scoundrel of a bone-picker> a fit instru* 
meillt of tyranny and taxation. 

" From the ox what can we expect but heaviness, 
and dulness ? We are extremely sorry to see such 
principles as his in this age of illumination ; mere old- 
fashioned stuff, fit only for the days of ghostly igno- 
rance : we rathef take him to be a methodist with 
hofns oo« What an abject beast, to desire no liberty ! 
Poor creature, he has been brought up in obscurity, 
and has heard nothing of the late improvements. Wo 
would advise bifkirto oonaider in time that nature, 
never designed him for an author, and that he ia quite 
out ef his element;^ — optat ephipp^a bos-^vf^ never 
wish to in«ct this gentleman any more in public. 
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'* To the hog we are disposed to do as much justice 
as possible, but really his principles are too bad to be 
Apenly avowed, and it might have been better if he had 
kept them to himself. The true critic should preserve 
an inviolable neutrality, and therefore we do not pro- 
nounce that his principles are absolutely wrong in 
themselves, but we cannot proceed so far as to answer 
his wishes in recommending them to th<^ world. 

" The dog does not want sense, and is to be ad- 
mired for some of his qualities, particularly that of 
playing about like a monkey when he is a puppy; bat 
we are afraid his notions have a little tincture of pas* 
dive obedience, which ought not to be encouraged. 
The language he uses towards the fox is such as no 
gentleman should^ use towards another, and we rather 
suspect that he is the dog of some tory master. If the 
«tory he tells of men biting the heels of government 
be really true (but we are inclined to think it a minis- 
terial fabrication), it was improper to teU it; as it 
may tend,* in the eyes of bigotted ignorant people, to 
lessen freedom of speech in some great assemblies ; 
and a few more such stories might expose mankind to 
the contempt of the brute creation. 

" The sheep is, as we should expect, a poor siUy 
animal, who knows little of the world, and is below 
the spirit of true enquiry. What an argument ! that 
because it may be good for sheep to be under a shep* 
herd, it is therefore good for all creatures to be under 
authority. Are 'monkeys, the free inhabitants of the 
woods, to be owned like a flock of sheep ? A fine 
sight indeed ! to see them driven bare a— d into a 
fold, to lay their tails upon a turnip-ground. But the 
sheep did not see far enough to be aware of this ab- 
surdity ; and we suppose she would have wolves ua* 
^er a shepherd too. We nxust be so capdid indeed 
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%s to allow, that she does not positively affirm this ; 
but we shrewdly suspect it was intended : and thea 
the "wolves must first apply to a felt»mongerto provide 
themselves with sheep skins : thus we should reforoi, 
backwards with a witness. But enough of this unia«^ 
teresting and unentertaining performance. 

** I have now surveyed the whole, and expect your 
Majesty's approbation. If your highness should be 
pleased to convene, or the friends of liberty should 
convene for themselves, in virtue of a prior right, aa 
assemblv of this kind once a month, I shall then b^ 
ready to write a Monthly JReviezv. 
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frivolous, their language insolent and clamorous, 
is nothing to us ; and therefore we shall have no 

.ptation to depart from our impartiality. 

>. As we shail never use any Chris tiafi liturgt/y we 

U not think it necessary to extol such pamphlets as 

omnaend alterjaiions in the Liturgy of the Church 

England^ 

4. As we arc knowfi to be very sincere believers of 
e Old Testament, there will be no reason to suspect 
« of recommending Deism in opposition to Moses 
.id the prophets. 

We might insist on many other advantages, which 
lirly entitle us to the first place in the esteem of the 
}ublic : but we think these are sufficient to recom- 
.nend our projected Review to all such readei's as have 
any concern for the interest of Revelation in general, 
and the faith of the Church of England in particular. 

Printing-Office in Duke's-place^ 
July 19, 177U 
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^The Monkey* 419 

it, or wearied it out of its life ; and holds out her ligly 
brat for every body to see and admire it; as if, for its 
beauty, it were jthq wonder of the animal creation. 

No, Monkey has any sense of gratitude, (i?igratum 
qui dia^erity omnia divit^) but takes his victuals with 
a snatchy and then grins in the face of the person that 
gives it him, lest he should take it away again : for he 
supposes that all men will snatch away what they can 
lay hold of, as all Monkies do. 

Through an invincible selfishness, no Monkey con- 
siders any individual but hiq^self, as the poor cat 
found to her cost, when the Monkey burned her paws 
with raking his chesnuts out of the fire. They can 
never eat together without quarrelling and plundering 
one another. As tl^e Poet said of mankind in thestat? 
of nature — r^ivitur ex rapto — so are all Monkies pos- 
sessed by a sptrk of rapine ; and are as cunning in con- 
triving a theft, as they are nimble and dextlerous in 
the performance, 

Every Monkey delights in mischief, and cannot help 
doing it when it is in his power. If any thing he 
takes hold of can be broken or spoiled, he is sure to 
find the way of doing it : and he chatters with pleasure 
when he hears the noise of a China vessel smashed to 
pieces upon the pavement. If he takes up a bottle of 
ink, he empties it upon the floor. He turns your 
sand-box upside down, or sifts it into the ink-horn. 
He unfolds all your papers^ and scatters them about 
the room ; and what he cannot undo he tears to pieces : 
and it is wonderful to see how much of this work he 
will do in a few minutes when he happens to get 
loose.. 

TlK)ugh a monkey has never been considered as a 
fit subject for a Biographer, yet tradition has preserved 
the history of some of their exploits^ which are curious 

« eS 
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and characteristic : but the event is generally unfar- 
(unate. Every body has heard of the Monkey, whose 
curiosity led him to the mouth of a cannon to see how 
it went off; when lie paid for his peeping with the loss 
of his head. In a ship where a relation of mine was 
an officer, while the men were busy in fetching powder 
from below, and making cartridges, a monkey on board 
took up a lighted candle, and ran down to tl>e powder- 
room to see what they were about: but was happily 
^ overtaken just as he got to the lanthorn, and thrown 
out at the nearest port-hole into the sea with the lighted 
^ candle in his hand. Another lost his life by the spirit 
of mimickry. He had seen his master shaving his own 
face: and at the first opportunity took up the razor 
to shave himself, and made shift to cut his throat. 

When the wild Monkies have escaped to the top of 
the trees, the jicople below who want to catch them 
show them the use of gloves, by putting them on and 
pulling them ott* repeatedly; and when the monkies 
are supposed to have taken the hint, they leave plenty 
of gloves upon the ground, having first lined them with 
pitch. The monkies come down, put on the gloves, 
but cannot pull them off again; and when they ar« 
surprized and betake themselves to the trees as usual, 
they slide backwards upon their hams and are taken. 

A monkey who had seen his mistress upon her pil- 
low in a night-cap, which at lier rising she pulled off 
aiKl hung upoji a chair, puts on the cap, lays his head 
upon thf pillov/, and by personating the lady made 
himself ten times more frightful and ridiculous; as 
awkward people do, when they ape their superiors^ 
•and affect a fashion which is above their sphere. 

Another ran away \yith a basket of live partridges, 
and when he was pursued, escaped to the top of the 
bouse ; where he msinaged the lid of the basket in such 
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d* delctei'ous manner as to let the birds fly off by one' 
at a time. When they were all gone, he got into the 
basket himself; but the basket falling with him before 
he had time to do as the partridges did, his bone$ 
M'ere broken when he came to the ground. 

A mischievous disposition is always inclined to peT- 
secution. There are minds, whose greatest pleasure 
it is to ride and teaze and whip the minds of other 
people. A late friend and neighbour of mine in the 
country kept a monkey, who took to riding his hogs, 
especially one of them, which he commonly singled out 
as fittest for his use ; and leaping upon its back with 
his face toward the tail, he whipped it unmercifully 
upon the hind quarters, and drove it about, till it 
could run no longer. The hogs lived under such con- 
tinual terrors of mind^ that when the monkey first 
ca^ie abroad in the morning, they used to set up a 
great cry at the sight of him. Swine are vile creatures 
for greediness and undeanness, and so stubborn withal, 
that when they take an opinion (as the Quaker said of 

them) the d 1 cannotget it out of their heads again ; 

but they are as far below the monkey, as the stupid 
sot is below the sharper and the ruftian : and even an 
hog, at the mercy of a monkey, is an object of com- 
passion. 

A nobleman once well known upon the turf, had a 
wild horse whom nobody could ride, I know not what 
your lordship can do with him (said one) but to put 
the monkey upon his back. So they put on a pad to 
the horse, and set the monkey upon it with a switch 
in bis hand, which he used upon the horse, and set 
him into a furious kicking and galloping: but Pug 
kept his seat, and exercised his switch. The horse 
lay down upon the ground; but when he threw him- 
lelfonon^ sidej^ the mon^^ was up upon the other: 
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